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Ptttili0lber'0 Pt^ac^v 



From somie unknown causey this Work 
iias been locked up in the cellars of 
Messrs. Longman^ and Co.^ for the! 
last ten or eleven years, until Mr: 
Miller, the son of the Author, with 
a laudable zeal for this offspring of hi!( 
Father^s genius has drawn it forth, ancf 
again presented it to the Public. The 
Author has lately . died, and the fol- 
lowing Memoir and Eulogy which ap- 
peared in the Monthly Magazine, 
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for May last^ will^ no doabt, display 
the ciiaracter of our Author better than 
any opinion we can presume to give of 
him« 
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•M Mb, Walter MiLtisR, merckantv^f Peilh;^- 

' wbo lately died at the age of 62, was as T^mark- 

' . Jiblefor the incidents of his life as for the singular 

.^energy of bis mind and character, and the tui- 

. i ^hakefi independence of his political principles 

Jle wttioneof the most zealous and di^ingtiish- 

wML.of<thepartizans of reform in Scotlaiid, itt'ilhe 

. <*esffly./part,pf the war against republican Fmniae; 

and was^rrested at the same time with M04m« 

GfiitALD, Fyschb Palmar, MAR6ARoir^\and 

other suJBerensk'in the cause ; but the prudence 

and moderation of his previous conduct' ex- 

' empted him from the rigorous penalty inflioied 
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ou those geutlemen. Although assiduous in 
the harrassing details of his business, and con- 
spicuously attentive to his family duties, he also 
cultivated literature with uncommon ardour 
and success. His early education had been 
very limited ; and his after-occupations were 
not only in utter ^iscordanqe Fith his studies, 
but they afeft>;* ih - t'^^eai 4Acdhlire, precluded 
him the leisure and retirement which, with 
most othei-s, is the essential requisite of mental 
improvement ; yet the natural strength and vi- 
gour of his mind supplied the place of all those 
props and aids of yj'e^er intellects, and enabled 
him to attain to a degree of sound and discern- 
ing intelligence, which even by those who de- 
.vot6 their lives to its acquireratent is seldom 
reached. His views of things were clear and 
• iijompreheosive ; and his speculations oti every 
-, subject, to which he directed his attention, were 
porofoiind and original; He contemplated his 
0l\jects from a point of view peculiariy his 
:0W.ti; andj although this might not, M some 
u>stances, have been tlie most happily chosen, 
tad his lights in others might have been com- 
. paratively imperfect^ his powers of vision were 
r eminently strongs his perceptions clear and ac- 
^curatOf tmd his deductions from these, predse 
^md 'forcible in idL- . t 
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Mr. Miller was the able author of seveml 
political assays ; which ^jji'ith the events and 
circumstances that c^le/3 t))em forth, h^ve vfiow 
lost their interest; but his work, entitled ''Ph^n 
steal and Metaphysical EnquirieH^^^ will remaia 
a lasting monument of his genius and power of 
mind. This last production, though from per 
culiar circumstances it may be little known, 
was highly estimated by those who were ca- 
pable of ai)preciating its merits, for the novelty 
and originality of the author's views, and for 
the acuteness and strength of argument with 
which he has followed out the subjects treatec| 
of: and, althougli they may not agree with hiuj 
in the general results he has endeavoured to 
(deduce from his speculations and enquiries, 
yet they acknowledged themselves gratified 
iand instructed by the profundity of his reason-, 
ings, and by the extended range atid power of 
thought evinced by him. It was his intention 
to have continued and extended these enqui-? 
ries ; and it is to be regretted that the increased 
difficulties of his other occupations, and his 
declining health, for many years, prevented 
their completion. As a man, his conduct and 
feelings were regulated by the most rigid moral 
principles; his integrity Avas never (jnestioned 
pr impeached ; and, by those who knew hinji 






intimately, his memory will long be cherished 
and revered. Such a man merits a tablet in 
the Westminster Abbey of the periodical 
press I 
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PREFACE, 



nn HE fcicnce which treats of the laws which 
regulate inanimate bodies is termed Phy- 
fics, or Natural Philofophy : but mind forms a 
world of its own ; and imagination exhibits a pic- 
lured fcene, which we muft always diilinguifh 
from the objeds around us. The connexions and 
aflbciations of mind, like thofe of matter, have 
been fuppofrd to be fufceptible of inveftigation, 
and the name given to this fcience is Metaphyfics. 
To aflume an hypothefis, ^nd afterwards endea- 
vour to demonftrate its truth, conftituted, till a 
late period of the world, the utmoft effort of hu- 
man reafon. The reveries of entbufiafts held the 
place of experience ; the knowledge of nature 
was enveloped in a chaos of abfurd dogmas, which 
became facred with the hoar of years, and the in- 
fluence of authority. It is now almoft univerfally 
• admitted, that fcience is not to be difcovered by 
any innate procefs or exertion of the mind, 
and that the extent of our knowledge of nature 
can only keep pace with the number of fads and 
obfervations which have been made. This revo- 
lution in human reafoning was, however, very flow 
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PREFACE. 7 

and difficult to accompliih. Ignorance long ilrug- 
gled to keep her hold, and Galileo was doomed to 
a dungeon. 

Frooi whatever caufes it may have happened, 
it is certain that the fcience of metaphyfics has 
not kept pace with the difcoveries which have 
been made in the other branches of philofophy. 
It has not yet been freed from the trammels of the 
ancient fchool. Thefyftems which have been form- 
ed are fo contradidory, and the fubjed is involved 
in fo much darknefsand myfticifm, that mod men 
are now deterred from ftudying it. It has been de- 
cried as a colledion of the dreams of Folly, and 
the name has become the opprobrium of philo- 
fophy ; fo much fo, that one writer cries out in 
derifion, * From metaphyfics good Lord deliver 
* me.' There is, however, reafon to fuppofe that 
the darknefs of the fubjeft is in a great degree 
owing to the manner in which the inquiry has 
been purfued ; that if the fame attention had been 
paid to experience and fafts, and the fame free • 
dom of inquiry and patience of refearch been 
employed as upon fome other branches of fcience, 
the fubjedl would have been rendered much more 
perfpicuous. 

However much metaphyfics may be neglefted, 
it is the moft important of all the fciences to a ra- 
tional mind. If we find pleafure and profit in 
inveftigating the nature of the planetary motions, 
and in calculating their diftances^ how much more 
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gratifying muft it be to inquire into the principles 
of animal adion, and to inveftigate the pheno- 
mena of mind. If the exiftence of a fouthem 
continent, and a northwefl paflage to India, em- 
ployed the refearch of ages, how much more im- 
portant is it to inveftigate the exiftence and cha- 
rader of the Deity. Mind muft ever be confidered 
as conftituting an important branch of the fyftcm 
of nature ; becaufe, though we were to limit the 
idea merely to the mind of man, flill it forms a 
chara6ter worthy of the moft minute inveftiga- 
tion : and if there be found fufficient evidence of . 
the exiftence of a mind of a higher caft than is 
found in man, the inquiry will become the more 
momentous. It may perhaps be contended, that 
however dcfirable it may be, the labour is likely » 
to be unprofitable, as we have not the fame means 
of purluing the inquiry. But this is by no means 
a certain or felf-evident point. Many things 
which long defied the curiofity of mankind have 
been at laft clearly afcertained : the caufes of the 
tides of the lea were long an enigma, and fcarce- 
ly any man now doubts the folution which New- i 
ton has given. We know nothing of the na-*. 
ture of any one kind of material adion, except- 
ing by its operations upon othei; kinds ; and it may 
alfo be found not to be impuffible to difcover the • !" 
nature of mind by its operations upon matter, and 
upon other minds. In order to obtain juft views of 
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the fyftem of nature, we muft both inveftigate the 
different parts feparately and unite them together, 
before we can view it as a great whole. We mull 
rife from particulars to generals, and from a col« 
ledion of all the fadls draw general refults. It was 
by tracing the power of attradlion in every particle 
of matter^ and examining the laws of falling bo- 
dies, that Newton was enabled to infer the gravita- 
tiori of the planets and the laws of their motion. • 
In like manner we can only determine whether- 
mind be or be not a feparate exiftence, by examin- 
ing whether its adion and charadter correfpond 
with the adion and charadler of matter. From 
this confideration it is evident that phyfics muft 
always be joined with metaphyfics, before we can 
exped a fuccefsful iffue of the inquiry. 

Mod of the principles contained in the follow- 
ing chapters, as well as tnofc of feme others which 
are intended to follow, were the refult of the au- 
thor's ftudies long before he had any intention of 
fubmitting them to the public. He conceives that 
they will be found to be the unavoidable deduc- 
tions of reafon, which muft be drawn from thofe 
tadls which an improved fyftem of phyfics has ef- 
tabliftied. His great objedl in publiftiing them is 
to correfl: thofe errors which could only have 
beenformedin the darker ages, before that fcience 
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PREFACE. il 

The fubjedls here treated of are placed in the in- 
verfe order in which they were written. The chap- 
ter on Free Will was compofed before the author 
hadjany defign of publifhing* Mr.God win's Inquiry 
concerning Political Juftice had for fome time be^ 
fore engaged public attention ; and the opinion of 
that author on the fubjedt of neceffity had acciden- 
tally drawn him into a difpute with an acquaint- 
ance, which was purfued to a coniiderable length; 
Conceiving he had the advantage of his opponent^ 
and being feniible that from the abftrafi nature of 
the fubjed, the arguments would foon efcape his 
memory, he took the fancy of fetting them down 
in writing. The advantage he derived from this, 
made him think of following the fame plan upon 
fome other fubjeds ; and at length he formed the 
defign of publifljmg the refult of fome of his fpie- 
culations. 

In treating of Deity, the confideration of acci- 
dent, a fubjed that has been generally conneded 
with Free Will, came in the way. This and fome 
further knowledge of the Neceflarian hypothefis 
afterwards obtained from a friend who had adopt- 
ed this principle, induced him to make fome ad- 
ditions to the chapter on Free Will, in order to 
ftrengthen the arguments which it contains. Ex- 
cepting the ftudy of anatomy, the chapter on 
Deity coft him but little labour ; becaufe it had 
for a long time before engaged his attention : but 
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tbc cisspcrr cc Msnsr Lsd i±a izita JCkqanes be 
bad ncTcr trccrti cc ; h cc-Z^ei b^n ti SoJv ic- 

iKk TwI;:^T6c sixxh brrroi Ls gjLjecrrriji, In 

tml tbeQkiev harirr 2;:«re2Jr\i. 2^1^ zhs srtack 
DeitT bzd besn vrktcn, he jrzs spcc^nEfirc it 
wcold hire uipctf^dcd thiz crsipccr : bat upon 
perc&n^ rt be &%i£3ii. Tr:a?, ^a3ep*o;:.irt of the laft 
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ieen. hare paid h^ art^c^in. caziel j, an examio- 
atrn of tbe cagacitig ar^ pi^ren of Ecartcr as 
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nzTt tzZj tbe nature <x matter. 
Tt^zz ire t^^ Lite trcrki which h^ve itJervcd- 
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ly acquired great celebrity ; namely, Mr. Leflie's 
Inquiry into the nature and propagation of Heat, 
and Mr. Drummond*s Academical Queftions. The 
principles of both thefe works are in fome points 
diredlly oppofed to thofe of the author. The firft 
of thefe having only come into his hands immedi* 
ately before this volume was fent to the prefs, to 
avoid the trouble of incorporating his obfervations 
upon it into the text, he annexed the note con- 
cerning the identity of light and heat, at the end 
of the chapter on Matter. The volume being 
nearly printed before he faw the other, his ob- 
fervations upon fome of Mr. Drummond's opini- 
ons are inlerted, along with fome other notes, at 
the end of the volume. 

As the author never derived the advantage of 
what is called a liberal education the reader will 
not exped a difplay of erudition or of elegant com- 
pofition. Pretending. only to the charadier of an 
humble inquirer, he has merely fought perfpicuity 
and plainnefs. This is not only more confonant 
to the tafte of one who always preferred the 
fimplicity of Swift to the pompofity of Burke, but 
is, in his opinion, better adapted to the nature 
of an argumentative fubjedt. The ftudy of the 
principles has always afforded him a high degree 
of pleafure, but the compofition and arrangement 
were to him ferious labour, owing either to the 
want of that caft of talents, or of that courfe of e- 
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ducation, which were neceffary to fit him for it. 
The long lapfes of time betwixt the writing of the 
different parts, the fcanty portions of tim6 he could 
devote to it, and thefe fuffering frequent interrup- 
tions from his other avocations, nduft neceflarily 
have occafioned incongruities and inequalities of 
ftile, for which he alio pleads forbearance. 

Perhaps it may be expedled that he lliould 
ftate more particularly the fubjefl: of his future 
inquiries. This he is unable to do. In fuch 
an exteniive field, he find^, that he may 
be obliged to inveftigate fubjeds concerning 
which we have only very faint glimmerings of 
light, and to purfue unknown paths, which it may 
be very difficult to trace ; it is therefore as impof- 
fible to lay down any precife plan, as to fix the 
period for the completion of his work : and as to 
this, if he were to judge of the future by the paft, 
he can only indulge a very faint hope of b^ing a- 
ble to finifh the tafk he has begun. 
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PHYSICAL AND METAPHYSICAL 

INQUIRIES. 
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CHAP. L 

OF MATTER; 

Sect. I. Of the Exijtence of Matter 

'A ^HE human mind, along with the confciouf- 
nefsofits own exiftence, is imprefled with 
a belief of the reality of external objefts. The 
parts of which any fubftance is compofed are 
termed the materials, or matter '^ and hence the 
fetter word has been employed to denote in ge- 
neral whatever is cognifeble by our fenfes in the 
world around us. The mind, or faculty of per- 
ception, we feel to be diftindl from the objeds 
perceived ; but as our knowledge of its eflence is 
not determinable by extenfion, form, or any other 
quality of matter, we hefitate in applying to it the 
name of that fubftance with which our fenfes are 
eonVersant. Mind, then, as exifting in man, is 
diftinguifhed from matter. Its faculties of con- 
Iciousnefs, memory, reafon,&c. are fo different from 
any of the known qualities of matter, that there i» 
no point of comparifon between them. It there- 
fore has been generally fuppofed, that properties fo 
incongruous muft inhere in fubftances of different 
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, k>ol icov* the mind of man has been dif- 

^....hvv ;-M' h>* N<v. and denominated Soul, 

,s S.S •:. ^» 1 vi -«■•!;.*"• * finj'^ar being is believ- 

. . V ; „•> 'jc^ -'x" thofe mailes of matter which 

t . wv, .- N- laored by a fentient power : and 

, X ^^ ^-.-^t the lumc of Spirit, Intelligence, Ani- 

jt^jix*^". L:fe, &-C. — or fometimes under the nega- 

t.^^ «preffion Immaterial Subftance. — another 

^viu^-rl? is conjr^ined with matter in the coiiftitu- 

t^>:1 K>t' the w.^rld. Beyotd thefe two, the imagi- 

lUtK^ cannot go. 

Ic is of matter only which we at this time pro- 
fef< to treat ; and the fubjed prefents itfelf in 
three divilions. ift Has matter, as our femes re- 
prefent it* a real exigence ? adly. If it exilL is it 
dead and palfive, without any determinate cha- 
racter, except what is imprefied upon it by imma- 
terial beajp : Or, 3ily. Ij matter ai:ne. by its 
motion ir.J mc%i:nci::cn5, lufficient to account fcr 
all the '?hcncmeca ct nature : Let us cXia2ice 
each CI theie in their order. 

Thc^h It will irpeir iftcniihirg :c mcfl men 
tbi: a dcub: ibrcli ever Live beec entertained 
cxicer,i:rg tne rei^ty :r matter, yet it :i we^ 
Iccam that 2 rbil:il:ph:cil d:vu:i c: the Lii 

Trbi ^cccile hjs :ruLi:ca, hire prjC".incai 
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unanfwerable. It was however impoffible that 
fuch an hypothefis could prevail over the dired: 
evidence of the fenfesr Nature (as Huihe expref- 
fes it) muft ever prevail over abftraift rcafoning* 
The controverfy is in a great degree forgotten, and 
it may be thought unneceflary to revive it ; but 
as I do not conceive that the root of his error has 
been fully laid open, I think it requifite, in treating 
upon the fubjeft of matter, to remove the rubbiih 
which he has heaped upon it. 

Miferable and hopelefs would the date of man 
be, if he were by the very^onftitution of his mind 
configned to everlafting error and delufion in the 
firft principles of human knowledge, if the foun- 
dation be bad, the whole fuperftrudure muil be 
infecure. If you take away matter and its pro- 
perties, what will be left behind ? Nothing that 
we can difcover, but the fleeting fhadows of ima« 
gination, which will on all occafions elude our 
V grafp ; we fhall perceive nothing before us but a 
chafm, a dark wildemefs, which if we attempt to 
penetrate, we fhall ihare the fate of the benighted 
traveller, who by pursuing a wilW-the-wifp, lands 
in the marfh, inilead of finding a comfortable 
houfe and a place of fafety. If we rejed matter, 
" upon what are we to employ our minds, olr how 
^ fhall we colled ideas ? The whole principles of 
fcience and all th^ arts are founded upon the 
properties of matter, Thechemift, the mat he- 
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matician,thcphyfician, the farmer, andthe'mecha^ 
nic, derive all their knowledge by inveftigating 
the powers and relations of matter ; even the mo- 
ralift and the divine explain their ideas and illuf-- 
trate their do6lrines by means of material things. 
If we therefore deny the exiftencc of matter, 
fcience and art would be annihilated ; all our i^ 
deas of beauty and proportion, figure and magni* 
tude, number and variety, would be forever loft ; 
all our natural pleafures would be deftroy ed ; the 
pailions themfelves would decay for want of 
nouriibment ; where then fhould we be able to 
difcover mind ? We muft inevitably land in nonen- 
tity, as Mr. Hume did by following up thefe prin- 
ciples. 

Bifliop Berkeley, the author of this ftrange theo- 
ry, deceives himfelf and his followers by con- 
founding fenfation with the objed which produces 
it, and with the idea arifing from it. He fets out 
by ftating, that " it is an opinion ftrangely prevail- 
ing among men, that houfes, mountains, rivers, 
and in a word all fenfible objeds have an exift- 
" ence natural or real, diflindl from their being>,^ 
" perceived by the underftanding. But wit^ 
" how great an aflurance and acquiefcence foev< 
" this principle may be entertained in the worl 
" yet whoever fhall find in his heart to call it ii 
" queftion, may, if I miftake not, perceive it to i 
** volve a manifeft contradidtion. For what are th< 
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" foreraentioned objedls but the things we perceive 
** by fenfe, arid what do .we percieve befides our 
" own ideas or fenfations? and is it not plainly re- 
" pugnant that any one of thefe or any combin- 
" atiot) of them Ihould exift unperceived ?" 

Every man who beftows the leaft confidera- 
tion upon the fubjedt, will difcover a very ca- 
pital error in the anfwer to this query. There 
can be nothing more abfurd than to fay that 
the thing we perceive is the fame thing with 
the perception of it; this is as much as to 
fay, thdt the caufe is the fame thing with the 
effed. In . order to produce an idea arifing 
from fenfation, there must be a fucceflion of 
caufes; ift, the external object ; 2dly, the fen- 
fation ; and 3dly, the idea arifing from the fen- 
fation. The diftindion betwixt each of thefe 
will be obvious, when we confider, that tho' we 
were poflefled of the quickeft fenfes and the moft 
acute mind, we never could obtain one fenfationi 
if thcrie exifted no external objed. Again, 
though we were furrounded by ten thoufand obr 
jefts, we never could obtain one idea concerning 
them without fenfation. Hence it is plain that 
the external objeft is the caufe of the fenfation, 
^nd fenfation the caufe of the idea : the external 
objeft is without, but the fenfation is within us. 
Senfation is generally inftantaneous, at moft but 
temporary j and it cannof be renewed without the 
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prefence of the external oh}e& : but the idea of- 
ten becomes permanent in the mind, or it maj 
be renewed by the memory, without either the 
ienfation or the prefence of the external object. 

Thefe clear and obvious diftiodtioqs lead at once 

• 

to the root of Berkeley's error : they enable us to. 
deted the fophistry of his reafoning, and to difen^ 
gage our minds from that thraldom in which he 
has involved a fubjed, otherwife plain and perfpi- 
cuous. This 'mode of coiifounding one thing with 
another is carried through the whole of his rea- 
foning. His great aim feems to be to rob matter 
of all its properties, and then to laugh at us for 
purfuing an igtdsfatuus^ He denies that heat ex- 
ifts in fire, hardnels in a ftone, fweetnefs in fugar, 
&c. All these, according to him, are merely 
ideas or fenfations, which he always links to* 
gether, as if they were the fame thing. But how 
does he perform thefe mighty flrokes of annihil- 
ation or transference ? He gets rid of the material 
cxiftcnce of heat, by confounding it with the pain 
or pleafure it occafions, and then in triumph he 
pronounces it to be one fimple idea. Whereat 
it is plain to every one, that heat is a real exiflence, 
and p^n and pleafiire are fenfations, and not ideas 
at all. He gets quit x)f extenfion, by a compari- 
fon of the di&rent capacities of animals for per- 
eeiving it in bodies; and becaufe we cannot 
perceive a mite's foot, he denies that bodies 
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poBfefs it at aH ; although it is oHibus that 
the idta of txtenfion could bt ptoduced in no 
oth^r way btit by the extehfiori which bodies 
poflfefe. He denies folidJty, becaufe bodieii are 
poflefled of different degrees of hardnefi and 
foftnefs, and beCaufe the fame objed!^, by different 
degrees of'comparifon, may be ftiled either hard or 
foft ; whereas it is evident that thefe diflferent de- 
grees cannot bis produced, otherwife than by al- 
lowing the exiftence of bodies pbllellfed of different 
degrees of folidity. He endeavours to prove' that ^ 
fweetnfife is not a property of body, by contend- ^ 
ii)g that tht fame fubftance which at other tithes 
is fwe^t, Will to a dill^tnpered palate appear bitter* 
This I deny. The fame fubftance always retains 
the fame fweetnefs, be the man in ficknefs or iti 
health ; and if h^ is capable of paffing any judg« 
nltot, he cati at all times diftinguilh iweetnefs and 
bittemefs ; but the difference to him is, that fweet* 
nefs Whidh at other times was fo pleafant to his 
tafte is ho. longer agreeable to him. The qualities 
of the fugar are the fahie, but his tafte is fo chang- 
ed that he has no longer any relilK for it. In like 
manner a body at the temperature of lOO** upoh 
the thermometer, may produce an agreeable fen- 
fation; whereas at another time, a body at the 
tempers^ture of 32* may be ecj^ually agreeable. But 
thefe differences betwixt our feniatidtas do not 
deftroy the exiftence of all the degrees of heat be- 
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twist 32 anii icc; it only fhews that our fiaxfiitiooi 
are not fitted &r being an accurate ted, either of 
the exigence or the mcnfiire of the dnpees of beat; 
and inllead ot supporting the thecr^ at Rrfkffcy, 
are dired procis of its abiuiditT. 

One of his fiindamcctal arguments is dcnnt 
firom the nonreiemblance betwixt the qualities d 
matter and our ienfations; ami becaufe there is no 
lefemblance^ he ccncludes, that material objefii 
can have no exigence ; ^ ibr (iliys he) thougk lbs 
**• did cjjftj it is impoffible &}r us to know it ; bi 
^ cauie bj ienfe we know nothing befides our om 
** ideas and leniations.*' I readilj grant that Acs 
is no reiemblance betwixt our jjenunon-s and die 
material obje& by which tfaej are produced ^ aod 
it is ftrange that anj ieSt of piiiloibphers fkniU 
have conceived that there ought tj be a ic£em- 
blance, as there is ccthing in nature that coold 
lead to it. There is no more reaicn t j exped t 
milarity in this cafe than there is to believe their 
identity- Our fenLitions neither are nor can be 
like their caufes ; tor no elfed is like its cauie, nor 
is it at all neceflary that it mould be. It is fuf- 
ficient if it can be fliown that there is a capacity 
and fitncis in the one to produce the other. Thss 
although the prick of a pin is not like the fenfit- 
tion of pain, we can plainly underftand that the 
capacity of a pin to tear alun Jer the fibres of the 
flefh mull cauie pain to a body that is fufceptible 
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' of feeling. It would not perhaps be a very dif- 
ficult matter to affign a probable caufe for moll of 
our fcnfations, 'though in many cafes they are not 
fo obvious as in this; but at prefent I (hall defer 
the confide'ration of what will more properly form 
the fubjeft of examination in a future part of our 
inquiry, 

Berkeley contends, " that though it were poffi- 
*' ble for matter to exift, it would be impoffible 
" for us to know it ; becaufe by fenfe we know 
** nothing befides our own ideas and fenfations." 
Every man's experience will heft decide this point, 
and to it I appeal. In feeing, hearing, tailing, 
fmelling, and feeling, do not the fenfes communi- 
cate the idea of a material objed? Do we not 
feel the impreffion of fomething adling from with- 
out ? do we not certainly know that it is not pro- 
duced by any thing within ? and does not every 
experiment we can make upon the fubjedl con- 
firm the fa(El? It is rot confirmed by the evidence 
of one fingle fenfe duly, but all the fenfes declare 
the ^me thing, and often unite their teflimony on 
the fame fubjedl. The apple which I feel folid 
and figured in my hand, appears coloured and 
figured to my eye ; my noftrils pronounce its o- 
dour, and my mouth its tafte. The fire which oc- 
cafions pain when I approach too near it, Iperceive 
at the fame time melting metals ; and I am equal- 
ly certain that the fire and the metals are mate- 
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rial fubftances exifting without me, as that pain is 
m fenfation within me. It is thus that the mate- 
tiality of objedls of fight are very often confirmed 
by the fcnfe of feeling, thofe ef tafte by fmell ; and 
even thofe of hearing, although it is a more detach^ 
ed fenfe, is alio corroborated by fome of the reft. 
The found of my friend's voice is confirmed by 
the motion of his lips, and by the increafed ani« 
ttiation of his countenance. The found of a bell 
is corroborated by the ftroke of the hammer, and 
the tremulous motion of its parts. It is fo far 
'frc»n being true, as Berkeley aflerts, that by 
fenfe we perceive nothing befides our own fenfa- 
ttons and idjeas, that except in cafes of great pain, 
•or when we enjoy high degrees of plealure, we 
feldom if ever attend to the fenfi^lion itfelf. O ut 
minds are fo taken up with the external objed, 
that they forget entirely what pafles withirt. 
When I look upon an objed, I never attend to 
my fenfation of feeing it ; nor, when I hear a^ 
found, do I ever think upon my fenfatioti 
of hearing it. It is to the objeds of fight and 
found that all the attention is direded, and thefe 
are things exifling entirely >yithout me. Even in 
tbc^e cafes when I dired my attentioii to the fen- 
fation, I find it impoffible to flop there. The 
fenfes are only the medium of communication be- 
twixt the mind and the external objed ; and they 
cannot produce a fingle iden, unlefs it is imprefle4 
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■ upon tbem bj external objeds : ire are tiierefore^ 
a from the verj natmre of the thing, obliged tio look 
i beyond the fenf^tion to the obje£t which pioducet 
: it 

i Berkeley appear^ to plume himfelf much upon 
tiiis definition, as he two or three times repeats it, 
^ That an idea can be like nothing but another u 
4ea." But if this is the cafe, why does he con<^ 
found things that are in their nature perfe&iy 
different? Every man who examine^ his own 
inind will find his ideas are not at all refemblances 
or patterns of his (en&tiofis; Our ideas are no 
more like oiir fenfations, than our Xen&tions are 
}ike the external obje<S : there is therefi3re the 
greateft abfurdity in confounding them. It is 
the charader of the material objed that is impre£. 
fed upon our minds, and not the charader of our 
fenfations ; and it is evideiit that the argument 
. of Berkeley concerning fimilarity operates againft 
himfelf. When I take hold of a done, I experi^ 
ence the fenfation of hardnefs ; and when 1 tafte 
fpgar, the fenfaticm of fweetnefs : but the property 
of hardnefs is not in my fenfe of feeling, nor 
that of fweetnefs in my fenfe of tafte. My fenfe 
cf feeling is equally fufceptible of hardnefs and 
foftnefs ; and my tafte^ of fweetnefs and foomefs ; 
but they themfelves poflcfs none of thefe qua- 
lities*. My fenfe of fmell is capable of diftin- 
guilhing a variety of odourSi but is itfelf pofleffed 
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cf none : my fenfe of fight is capaUe of perear.| 
ing all the vaneties of colours, but is itfelf poflcH 
td of none : nnr fcofe of hearing b accnftamcd ti 
inanj diflkrent founds, hot is itldf incapable cf 
prodiicii^ anj. It b evident from tiicfe thingi 
that the fenfes are not onlj capable of coamimi. 
eating varieties of the iame» but eren oftappoAe 
qualities. Now, to fuppofe that they cillier jfd- 
feh oppofite qualities in thranfrlTes, or that waf 
one being or thing fitom whom the j m^it m- 
ceive them poflfafles them, b an abfurdi^. Na 
being or thing can be at the £une time fwcct aai 
fcur, or hard and fbft ; for though thefe qnafities 
had been oiginaflj imparted to an j one being or 

thing, they muft, according to a weD known lav of 
nature,liaTe neutralized each other. TbeTnctjof 
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matter onlj can produce the rariety of 
which we experience. The charaders of cmr i- 
deas aie the chaiaders of matter : there is not 
one fingle iecfaticn but what may by traced to its 
qualities ; and it is impcffibk they can be any 
other thing, as nothing eUe can at all conel|nnd 
with them. 

The good ffifhop, aware that the fenfes tfaem. 
fetfes arc not poflcfled of theic propettica 
ns to the Bdty and other ^xrits for the product 
tion of cur £eniatiQns. I know it b the 
of Dr Reid, the celebrated opponent of Berkelc^^. 
and many otbns who rejed hb hypoth^s, 
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all dur fenfations might have been produced^ al- 
, though ma,tter had never exifted, if the Diety had 
ft) pleased : but notwithftanding fuch authority, I 
cannot help thinking that this will be found a 
very ralh conclusion., There is no truth more 
felf evident than this^ that no being can give what 
he does not pofTefs ; and if the Diety be immaterial, 
he cannot poflefs material properties, for this is im- 
poifible: Let any man try to conceive how a 
fpirit could perfonify matter, or produce thofc 
fenfations which arife from material properties. 
How could a fpirit imprefs the idea of figure and 
extent, when it is poflefled of neither ; or of 
length, breadth or thicknefs, when it is poflefled 
of no demenQons, and confequently incapable of 
being meafured ? How could it communicate the 
idea of number, when it is poflefled of no variety 
of parts, but is one and indivifible? or imprefs the 
idea of fwiftnefs and flownefs, when it is incapable 
of motion ? Again, how could a fpirit communi- 
cate ideas of roughnefs and fmoothnefs, hardneis, 
and foftnefs, when it is incapable of being felt ; of 
colour, when it is incapable of being feen ; or of 
found,' tafte or fmell, when it is not poflefled of 
any fuch qualities ? It is evident to eVery one 
who duly .confide rs thcfe things, that no fpirit 
could imprefs any fuch characters upon our 
minds : fuch a being not only wants the capacity, 
but the very idea of it is contrary to its nature. If 
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it is abfurd to foppofe anj thing can g^re wktti 
does not poflEeis, it muft be more 6> to fappokk 
can oommiinicate properties which are the "waj 
oppofite of its nature. 

The piopertiesof afpiiit, asdeicribedfayBcdD^ 
ley and all other diTines, are foch as mft k 
totadiy indiicoTeiabk by vnj or aO of oar fada 
Sffifarion difclaims all knowledge of fpirit. It iia 
impoffiUe for our fcnfes to diicoTer an j ttttDg d 
Spirit, as for a blind man to percehre oolooa 
The Deitj, as well as all other beings, ahnyi 
works by means ; and as the ienfes hwie hea 
formed b j him to be the only medinm of 
monication with all external objeds, ooc 
muft be deriTcd from objeds capable 
impreffions upon them. We mnft theicfiae 
either renounce the idea of the Deity beii^a 
fpirit, or, if we ftill hold that opinioo, we muft 
fuppofe that he aflumes material properties, be* 
fore we can beliere him to be the iomiediate 
caufe of our fenfations. But to fuppo£e he ahray* 
appears under a £die charader, is fo devogatDiy to 
his honour, that I imagine the adherents of Berke- 
ley will be glad to renounce the idea ; and if 
they do, they muft alfo renounce the opinion that 
our ieniations are imprefled upon our minds b/ 
any fpirit. 

It is evident from thefe confiderations that we 
muft IocJl fomewhcre elfc than to the fpirits whkk 
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Berkeley bas conjured up for the caiife of our 
fenlations, and' it will coft us no great labour to 
difcorer them,: wc have only ta turn omr c^es to 
that batter which he would have excluded ftom 
the fcale of existence ; we will find it again ap^ 
peariog with additional fplendour, in fpite of all 
his efibrts ; and that every feebng of the mind, at 
well as every nerve of the body, bear teftimony 
to the truth of its exiftence, and^alfo to its being 
the true and efficient cauTe of all our fenfation^. 
By a very flight glance over material objeSs, we 
will findextenfion, figure,^motion, impenetrability, 
and elafticity; we will alfo find colours and 
founds, tafles and fmells, heat and cold, hardnefs 
and foftnefs,. fwiftne& and flowneis, number and 
variety \ and in jQiort all the ideas wluch reach ua 
from without; and it is not pretended by him that 
we have any that are innate. In moft cafes the 
fenfes lead us directly to the objects which caufe 
them ; and where this is not the cafe, experience 
foon directs us. How do we receive the {eolation, 
and confequently the idea of colour, but by th« 
refledion of a particular kind of light ; or of heat, 
but by the additipn of a very fubtle fubftance 
called by pluloibphers cabric. In this cafe, the 
feniation correfponds exa£Uy to the quantity 
communicated, and may be accurately meafured. 
We agaia receive the feiiiation of cold in[an exaft 
proportion to the quantity abftradled below the or« 
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would readily perceive that to afcribe fdl the wild 

and iocohereat fuggeftions of a madman, and the 

uiconfiAencies of dreams to an inteUigent fpirit; 

would not found well If dreams and frenxieft 

were the produce of fenfttion, it would afford a 

ftronger argument againft material exigence than 

any thing Berkeley has advanced ; but as the 

contrary is the fad, it cannot affedl it in the fmalU 

eft degree. The ideas produced by dreams and 

frenzies have no connedion with fenfation, but 

are folely the produdtons of imagination. The 

concepdons of mind, whether afleep or awake, 

whether in a ibuml or unfound date, will noc pro-* 

duce fenlktion. A man in the rjjkvings ef a dream 

or in a fireozy may coi^ceiye hijsftfelf pierced with 

a fword } but will this produce a wound, or the 

painful ieniation whfich a wound f»oduces? Here 

lies the difference betwixt the ideas of fenfation 

and irnagsnatiofi : the one is produced by real ex- 

iftence, and is itielf pofleffed of real ex^ence; the 

other is only the child of imagination, and B^ke-^ 

ley mayjuftly clais them among his non-exi(i- 

ences. The one produces a change upon body, 

but the other is only a momentary impreiSon, 

which the next moment is no where to be 

found. V , 

Every one knows that dreams proceed fram im- 

preffions made upon the mind when awake ; and 

frenzy or infanity often arifes from fomc unfor- 

B 
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tunate ctrcumftanicc in life. When tfab 
the cafe< it will be fiiuod to proceed ftoiB a 
ditaiy or acquired difeafe exifting 
firame, which, like all other dilbrden, ms^ | 
moved by that which eradicates the ilifi afi, 
impioves the conftitntifin o£ the body. 

Thefe lads pfore, that mind is bjr no 
{odependent of mateiial inflocnc 
quentlj a&id a decffire proof of t 
matter ; as it is certain that that wfaidi 
exift can neither kiU nor core, 
frenzies are proofs of the weakne(s of 
*aflR>id no evidence of its independaooe 
Nothing can more dearlj prove tfaB^ 
it cannot proceed one ftep beyond the 
of material eziftenoe. It cannot fixm to itiielf 
an idea of a new kind of matter, a new coloor, 
a new (bund, or a new tatle or Unell cntiicly dif- 
ferent from what it has already known to exift ; 
neither can it conceive the idea of a thii^ tan- 
gible that is net pofleflfed of any of the degieesof 
hardnefs or Ibftneis, roughneis or imoothn^. Vfr 
or cold, at any of the properties which the fienfe 
cf feeling enables ns to perceive. All that mind 
can do is to combine and arrange thole czifienoes 
acd properties already kiK)wn : it cannot piodaoe 
one thing new ; we may in imagination join the 
head of an ex and the tail of a filh, to the body of 
a camel ; we may try to ccmbine the bellowing of 
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the bull to the warbling of the linnet, and to vary 
the connedibns of things already known; but 
thfisi is not creating a new kind of matter, or gi- 
ving a new fenfe *y this is entirely beyond our con- 
ception. Mind feems to have the greateft power 
in the variation of forms of any thitig known ! yet 
even in this refpe^^ it is limited by i^ofe ^neral 
arrangements already exifting in nature* All the 
forms we can conceive mail either be alKed to the 
fquare or the circle, or comprehended under the 
ideas of letogth, breadth, and thicknefs : we can 
conceive nothing that is not diftinguifhed - by 
thefe properties, tt is therefore evident that our 
minds are ia every refpe^ limited by material 
extftence, and that withput it we ihould never 
have been able to form- a fingle idea. 

It IS not difficult to account for the operations 
of mind in dreams and frenzies. T^ mind has 
the power of renewing, modifying, and arrange* 
ing^ ideas acquired by former fenfations^ fo far 
as memory enables it to command them. This 
power is called imagination, and forms an excep- 
tion to all the other faculties of mind, by being 
fubjefted to perpetual adivity or reftlelTnefs. 

Whatever this reftlefs adivity arifes from, it 
may be confidered as the /pring of adion, as will 
be (hewn when we come to examine the faculties 
of mind. It is capable of colleding and difpofing 
of every, fort of materials according to its own 
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pkaluf e, and the nmge lo which it wanders it t- 
qual to the capacity of mind. If the nund te 
foand, and the other faculties in an a^vefble^ 
its waoderiogs are confined .within die boimdt if 
probability, and the arrangements it fonna m 
carried on with fome degree of regidmritj aal 
confifteQcy ; on the other hand, whett the ohImi 
powers are in a dormant ftate, its adicm is calki 
dreaming ; when the mind is itfelf difevdered^ ife 
adion is called frenzy or madneis. At tfacfe ptn- 
ods, the ideas it colleds are for the moft part 
without form and void, like the chaos of eaith 
- before it was arranged by the hand of iatefii- 
gence ; and if adion arifes firom it, it is of that 
wild and irregular caft which is deftra^ve to k<- 
felf and dangerous to othen. When the mind is 
reftored to a ftate of foundnefs or adivity, we are 
at no lofs to diftinguiffa the fpurious ifliie of ims- 
gination from the legitimate children of fenfatioa. 
I cannot help fmiling when I think of the ezaA 
fimilitude there is between the Bifhop's theory 
and the proofs he brings to "fupport it. The 
fpirits he employs to produce fenfation are equal- 
ly as unfit for the talk, as perf(»is in a dream, or 
during a paroxyfm of madnefs, are to jproduce 
the higheft performances of intelled. 

I have judged it altogether unneceflary to cL- 
amine the queflion which Dr. Reid confiders ai 
the foundation of Berkeley's theory, whether we 
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perceive objeiSs; bj means of tmsges of them m 
the mind ; becaufe his hypothefis can never be 
fiurly 4fawn fratn the tffirmatiye of diat opfadion, 
allbveing it to be true* We can never bave aoj 
image without aoi d^tA ; and if iiqages of m»» 
teria} thiiags be iofmed in the mind^tt cao csdy be 
done through the iotermediiim of mattet itfiblf, as 
aoobje^l caa produce an image diffiBrent frtim it>^ 
felf* fieckeky hat no more rfgfat to^deny the czm. 
iftence of material objedis becaufe feea by an im« 
age, than be who psrceiires Ins own in>age in a 
glaift has to deny bis exiftence. it is therefore 
plain that this opimon affinds no foundation for 
the Berkleian theory, as Dr Reid fuppofes* But 
there is another opanton which he him&df fup« 
ports that has ftill more milled the Biihop, and 
aflbrds him his moft fpecious arguments. 

He takes advantage ofanarfaitmry diftin^^oi^ 
concerning the qualities of matter, wbkh has 
been very gttierally adi^ted by meta'pbyficians. 
Mr. Locke, the clnef fuppovter of this Aftin Aioo^ 
divides the qualities «of bodies inUyprimaiy and 
focondwy. The primary he makes to c<Msfii) of 
SoUdity, Extenfion, Figure, MottoiH and Reft. 
The fecondary he determines to be CohNini 
Sounds, TaOes^ and SmeUs : *" AU wbkh (fays ht) 
^ ^ are nothing in the bodies themfeh^ hnC powers 
^** to produce the vanoas fenfations in us by theie 
* {Himary qualities ; and arife folely from the bulk. 
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** figure, texture, and motion of the ptrts of tbe 
-bodies." 

I can by no means approve of tbe divifioo here 
made. It is undeniable, that the lame colledioQ 
of matter which to-daj forms a hard and impene- 
trable mafs, may to-monow be foft and fiqud,' 
and the next day gafeous ; and in this ftate «e 
lofe all perceptbn of its folidity, extenfioo, aai 
figure. It appears evident from this confident 
don, that though thefe properties are the diftiKi 
guifliing qualities of grofs and bulky bodies* thqr 
are the moft remote and imperceptible proper- 
ties of the briginal particles of matter. I gnmt 
that tbe original particles are reaUy poflefled cf 
figure and magnitude, becaufe if chele were ndfc 
origioally inherent in them, it is not poffiUe that 
they could be acquired ; but it appears fbmewhat 
odd to call thofe primary qualities which are only 
temporary and changeable fo far as they are per- 
ceptible to fenfe. And if you apply them to tht 
original particles, it feems extremely paradoxical 
to afcribe folidity to that which cannot be felt, 
and extenfion to that which cannot be feen. It 
is as impojBible to difcover thefe properties in tbe 
particles of matter, as in any thing which can be 
conceived under the name of foul or fpirit, or in 
any thing whatever. Thefe are fo much beyond 
the reach of our perception, that though 
our fight is affifted by the magnifying powers of 
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the microfcopc, we are unable to difcovcr either 
the figure or the magnitude of thefe infcrutable a-. . 
toms. So far are thefe from being the only pri- 
mary properties, that they are perhaps the very 
laft which we are able to difcover. If matter had 
not originally been pofleiTed of adhefive powers^ 
it never could have united ia fucb maffis as to be- 
come vifible to us. Adhefion, therefore, is one 
primary quality, befides extenfion, figure, and mo-^ 
blUty. 

* We know nothing of the figure and magnitude 
of the particles of the magnetic and eledric fluids, 
or of the particles of light and caloric ; these are 
forever unknown to us ; but we are fully ac- 
quainted with their exiflence, their powers, and 
|heir effe£ts. Thefe are equally infeparable from 
th6 particles ; and as they are m\ich nearer to the . 
ftate of their original exiftence, when they make 
themfelves known to us, they ought to have the 
lehief rank as primary qualities. In (hort, though 
we cannot deny figure and magnitude to be pri- 
mary properties, yet by examining the original 
ch^rader of matter and the phenomena of nature, * 
we fhall find it much more difficult to afcertain 
their claim than that of the reft ; and were it not 
lor the abftrad confideration already mentioned, 
we (hould be ready to doubt their right alto* 
'gether. 

Solidky is a phrafe of great ambiguity ; it is 
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merely a relative term ; and if we apply it U 
bodies of fuch magnitude as are perceptible to 
ienfe, it conveys no precife idea, as in fad there ii 
nothing that is abfolutely folid. If it were &^ it 
would be beyond the power of art or even of aa« 
ture to deftroy its texture, or to change its pro- 
perties. We can pmfue the particles of matter 
no further than they enter into the gafeous ftate ; 
and the particles of gafeous bodies feem to us very 
remote from the idea of folidity, in as much as they 
are all elailict Co far as my knowledge of theiQ ex- 
tends ; and this appears to be the cafe with mo& 
Hinds of matter found in an uncombined ilate : 
there is at lead eyery reafon to think that it is ib 
with light and caloric, two bodies that are neyer 
found in a ftate of folidity by themf6lve% and peT'- 
haps the lead fufpeptible pf it by combination of 
any other kinds of matter* Heat is nof. only 
capable of being expanded, but has alfo the capa- 
city of expanding other bodies. Light alfo pof- 
fefles an expanfive power in a high degree ; as it 
is well known that the quantity which iflues from 
a lighted candle will fill all the fpace within two 
miles of it every way, before the candle has hA 
any fenfible part of its fubftance. A quantity of 
light fufficient to jBU a large fpace wiU pafs 
thro' a pin hole : this not only fliews that its par- 
ticles are minute beyond our perception, but alfo 
beyond our conception. Independent of this, 
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we art led ftp inquire, whether this conefpondt 
with the idea of figure^ magnitudet and folidityw 
How can that ful^ance which one moment will 
paft throi^h a jnn hokp aud the next fiU a ]argQ 
ipac/e, have any determinate figure or magnitude^ 
or yet pofleft IbUdity ? Thefe charaders ieem aU 
together iaoonfiftent ; and it would be impc^ble 
to reconcile them, if matter had no other prima* 
ry qualities than thofe allowed by Mr. Locke. Wc 
are therefore led to another primary property not 
yet mentioned, viz; repulfion. By this power 
each particle is feparated (o as to fiU a larger 
fpac' ; aod by it alfo it feems to multiply itfelf bjr 
its re&a<3ion8 and reflexions. 

It is worthy of remark, that all thofe properties 
of matter which Mr. Locke confidered asleconda^ 
ry qualities, produce the moft diftind and forcible 
feniatJons; that light ihould produce the moft 
diftiofS vifion, that air ihould produce found, and 
other kinds of matter (b many diftind taftes and 
fmelk, and yet that none ihould give the percept 
tion cf what is confidered to be their unlverial 
primary properties. Fire, or the higheil degrees 
of heat, give the moft piercing fenfiitions, be- 
yond the power of human nature to endure, but 
it does not produce the fmalleft ieniation of foli- 
dity. 

If the particles ef matter are pofleiifed of foli« 
dity, they muft aw b« i^t^f becayfe being iodi* 
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TifiUe die; ire iocapabk of tfasc fhilii i igtf fOi 
winch oonfiitiites ratncft ; md n ^iier 1 
ed of kudoefs we migfat in hhbj cifis 
fed their Ccece. Theie it a dsrcA 
the poitida of matter in the tipcmiuM 
ofAefei^. Tbof in feeioK, then 
pficatioo cf the parddes of I^^ ; 
thepaitidcs cf air; and in{iDclhBg,€l 
dn or rflhnria of hodsec Now. this ii 
an apphcatisD of indrridoil paitid 
he faptpokd to be fi> fmall as to be 
There i& in die pcroeptioo of white bodn 
tore or comUnatioo of all the fevieo kindi of layi 
c^light, thrown upon the cje with a 
eqna! to ^ocpoo miles in a fiBoond. If 
tsclei of matter were hard, the; might be 
ed, when thus united and magnified, topmdocetfac 
fenfation of hardneffi, particularj in viioo, ai the 
eye is the moil delicate part of the bod;, and aa 
immenfe qoantitj of rajs are poured in widi a 
Telocity which we ibould fappofe not only AAa- 
ent to deftroy the texture of the eye, hot to pene- 
trate the whole head, if they were p(^fefled of any 
degree of hardneis or fdidicy . If we look at a very 
bright objed our eyes Ihall be dazzled, or if we 
look up to the fun we ihall feel an uneafy ienfitfioD, 
but not that of hardnefs. 

If doubts can be entertained conoeming the 
propriety of ranking folidity among the primaiy 
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propertiei of matter, there is ftill much more 
reafon for fcepticifm ip confidering the preten- 
fions of motion and red to fuch a high character. 
It is farely ^* of all ftbfurdities the moft abfurd** to 
afcrtbe to any thing one quality and the very op- 
pofite of that quality alfo.. If motion be a prim- 
ary property of matter, it mud be reftlels : If reft 
be a primary property, it muft be motionlef^ The 
matter is not at' all mended by converting the 
term into mobility. Who doubts that it is capa- 
ble of being moved ? It is alfo capable of being 
touched or tailed ; but what is this to the purpofe.? 
Unlefs matter fimply confidered, both in the ag- 
gregate and in the minuteft particle as an un- 
compounded fubftance, poflefs the power of mov- 
ing itfelf without the adion of any other fub- 
Ilance, you can never determine it to be a pri- 
mary quality of matter. 

It is evident from the confideratibns which have 
been dated, that figure, magnitude, folidity, and 
mobility, fo far from being the only primary pro- 
perties of matter, are the very lad that come to 
be difcovered in the original particles; and we 
are induced to place them in the fird rank, rather 
by a procefs of reafoning than by the dired evi- 
dence of the fenfes: They are indeed the mod 
prominent features in all bodies, but were it not for 
the power of adheiion, no being poflefled of fenfes 
like oun could ever have known that fuch proper* 



. iriiich it is applied ? A« 

•«* ^' /^ mikes all tbiogs appear 

■* " . rfe *ccn through a vellow co- 

^<* rbe compofition of the eye is 

, ,,^. and therefore mufl necefiaiily 

1 «fv thing of the fame colour, ia the 

• '* ^ J jjair of green fpechicles makes CTeiy 

-* ,j^jr green. Thcfe fads and many o- 

■'*''"** r^it of no folution, but on the principle 

^* «Viur is inherent in light ; and bj this view 

•>e ibbjed cverr appearance may be fatisfacto- 

4* explained. They prove that colour is not a 

,^^dary quality, hut an orginal eziftence ; for 

iliough you may call it a feccndary quality of 

^ies, it is a primary quality of light. 

It is not ncceiTary for my inquiry, nor ihall I 
pretend to determine how far configuration or 
dcnfi'y may auecl colour, by favouring the tranf- 
miifion of ere kind of rays more than another. 
I am ccnviaced. however, that the permanent 
changes which take place in the colour of bodies 
are chiefly cccafir*ned by «he abilraclion or addi- 
tion of fubilance, rather than by mere change of 
confizuraticn and denlitv. The caufe of wax 
£nd cicth becjming white when bleached (an ar- 
gument m^de ufe of by Mr. Locke) is owing to 
their being deprived of the colouring matter, ra- 
ther than to anv chanee of texture ; or, in other 
Tords, it is owing to their being deprived of that 
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part of thcit fubftance which has a tendency to 
Kflefl a particular kind of rays in preference to all 
others ; whereas the remaining parts have the ca« 
pacity of refledling all kinds of rays equally. On 
the other hand, when coloUr is communicated to 
bodies^ it is performed by the addition of a fab« 
ftance which has a tendency to refled a particu- 
lar kind of rays only. 

Locke ftates a fad which it is ftrange did not 
lead him to conclude that colour is in the light, 
even fuppofing him unacquainted with Newton^s 
experiments when he wrote the Eflay - on the 
Human Underftanding. He fays, that porphyry 
is deprived of its red and white colours when the 
futf s rays are prevented from falling upon it : but 
upon their return thefe colours reappear. Nothing 
could operate more ftrongly againit the truth of 
his hypothefis than this (imple fad. The por- 
phyry's being placed either in the fqn or (hade can 
never produce a change upon its configuration or 
denfity , nor yet can it prod uce a change upon the 
mind of the beholder ; its lofs of colour is evident- 
ly owing to its want of certain kinds of light, and 
to no otlier cauCe. If Locke was inexcufable in 
overlooking the obvious conclufion of fo plain k 
fad, it is ftill more aftonilhing that Newton him- 
felf feems afraid to draw the inference his. experi- 
ments fo fully warrant. After defcribing the ex- 
periments in the moil pevfpicuous manner he 
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adds ; ** If at any time I fpeak of light and rayt ti 
^ coloured or endowed with coloun, I would be 
.*' underftood not to fpeak philofophicaUj antfl fffo- 
** perly , but gro&ly, and according to fucb cooeepi 
'* tions as people would be apt to frame from fedng 
thefe experiments ; for the rays, to fpeidi pto^ 
perljy are not coloured : in them thcxc is nt^ 
** thing elfe than a certain power and difpofitios 
^' to ftir up a fenfation of this or that colour.*' This 
declaration on the part of a tnan wbo hms Veen 
juftly ftiled the prince of philofophcrs^ affixds a 
firiking proof that the abkft of men maj be d& 
ceived by the prejudice of educatioa and tte 
influence of authority ; aad fhews the danger cf 
placing implicit reliance upon any one Jnanor £ed 
of men. Can it really be confidered ipcakiog 
improperly to afcribe to light thofe qualitief 
which his experiments fo fully warrant ? Or is it 
tinpfailoropbical to draw an inevitable concluiio& 
from unequivocal fads ? Is it to be rejeded be- 
caufe it clearly explains the whole phenomena 
of colours without any myftery or reference to 
an unknown caufe ? There never was an opi- 
nion more unfounded than this, that cok>ur is a 
mere fenfation. Colour is an objed of figbt ; ami 
fight, like all our other fenfes, can oidy difcover 
that which is material, as it knows nothing of im- 
materiality. If colour reaUy exifted in the min^ 
Jt could never require the adion of matedial ob- 
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jefts^nor the affiftance of the fenfes to produce it. 

I 

The mind never requires foreign aid to perceive 
vtrhat is within itfelf : this is evident from the ex- 
ercife of memory and imagination, the line of de. 
marcation is plainly drawn betwixt them ; it knows 
nothing from without, but by the affiftance of the 
fenfes,' and it knows nothing within itfelf, except 
by its own powers. 

2. Sound arifes from the a&ion of air upon 
body. Air is eflential to its produdlion. It ap* 
pears from experiments made with a bell in the 
air pump, that found can no more be produced with- 
out air, than colour without light ; and it alfo adts 
as a medium of communication betwixt our ears 
and the founding body. It has a peculiar effedl 
in affifting the propagation and influencing the 
continuation of found, as we find that when air is 
obliged to circulate in hollow caverns, or flrikes 
againft perpendicular rocks, it is propagated by re- 
•peated echoes, and acquires a lengthened exiftence. 
There are two modes of propagating found; ift, by 
exciting vibrations in the parts ot the founding 
body, as is done by ftriking a bell, a drum, or a 
mufical ftring ; 2d, by confining the adion' of air 
fet in motion within the hollow cavities of bodies, 
as in the cafe of the flute, and other inftruments 
by which found of that kind is produced, with- 
out the vibrations of body. It is manifeft from 
this lail mode of producing found, that it neither 
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confifts in vibraUon, nor m aay peculiar kiod of 
notion cxiftii^ in the foundiag body ; for in tkt 
experiment of the beH ie the air pump we b^v« 
vibrations without fotmcH and in the €»k of the 
flute, we have found without the vit^atioAs of the 
fbundiog bodif . 

Akhoogh: found cadOAot be produced except 
when air is fet in motion, yet, on the other band^ 
the motion of air itfelf will not produce it* Motion 
here, as in all other cafes, i$ only the means where* 
by the powers of malilerwrark* . The mot focei- 
ble blowing of the mou^h gives no found without 
the aAion of tongue. The moft Tiolieiit guiles 
whicb tafee place in the upper reginers of the ^ 
mofjpbere,. or even ouxthelerd; ]^in where there 
is nothing to obftrud its pffogreft»^ and drive iK baok 
in vibrations, produces little or no found ; but 
whea r<K:ks Of mouupta^n^, houTes or Ireea^vft^ 
ta^d its progrefs, or whea it ads upon the foft and 
yielding fluid of water^ and thus produces; vibra^ 
tions, then found is propagated in pi^portioai tp 
the force of the coUtfion, and the extent of the 
boundaries it is oUiged to retrace. 

Thefe fads. render it manifefi^ that neither the 
vibrations of what is caUed the founding bodyi 
nor the mere motion of atr is the cacife of founds it 
muft tberefoie eitiher be a property of the found- 
ing body, or of air, or of fonething that is com- 
Inned with them, and which is feparated by the 
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coUiiion of body. It cannol be a property of the 
foundiag bodies, becaufe their capacity of found 
is not owing to the inherent powers of naatter of 
which they are compofed, but to their accidental 
properties of form, elafticity, or denfity ; and it 
would be abfurd to fuppofe that accidental quali^ 
ties are the caufe of any real exiftence in nature. 
Moreover, as tbefe bodies are competed of a great 
variety of diilind: materials very different in theiff 
natuie, it would be contrary to the whole analog^ 
of nature to foppole that they ate all equally po& 
fcfied of it. Every thiag lea^ls us to conceive that 
it muff be inherent m fimie <3ne particular kind of 
matter, in the fame way as colois»r is inherent in light. 
It cannot be a property of the atmofphete, becaufe 
in this cafe the mere motion of air would ptodisict 
it : neither does the motion of the atmofphere at 
idl correfpond to the moticm of (bund) becaufe 
the motion of found is equally fwift, whether it 
proceeds from the mouth of a cannon, or is pro« 
duced by the gentle ftroke of a mufical firing : 
but the motion of air always correfponds to the 
force of impulfe, which, hi one of the cafes adduc* 
ed, muft be infinitely greater than in the other. 
The motion of found is generally found to be a- 
bout thirteen miles in a minute ; whereas the 
motion of air is often flower than a itian can walk. 
As found is neither a property of the founding 
body, nor of atmofpherical air as a body, it necef« 
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farily follows, that it muft be a property of fosj 
of the component parts of either the one or 
other, which is feparated by the collifion betwi] 
them. Independent of the argument drawn 
the great number of materials of which foundiDg| 
bodies are compofed, as already ftated, it is evident 
that if it were derived from any one of the com- 
ponent parts of the founding body, it muft necetj 
farily exhauft itfelf by frequent ufe, as eveij 
inftrument, like a veflel filled with water» coald 
only give all that it contained. But this is not 
the cafe with founding bodies : a bell will con- 
tinue to found for many centuries, naj, as long as 
it is kept free from injury ; and you may play 
perpetually upon the fmalleft mufical inftrument 
without the lead diminution of its power of found. 
As neither the bell nor the mufical inftrument 
lofe any of their properties by continual ufc, it is 
evident that the found cannot arife from any of the 
component parts of the founding body which are 
feparated by collifion. We are therefore obliged 
to apply to fome of the component parts of air or 
of lomething that is always intermixed with it as 
the caufe of found. 

I will not pretend to deteraiine which of the 
component parts of air, or any other fluid inter- 
mixed with it, is the caufe of found : perhaps this 
is J^ltogether indiscoverable. We are, however, 
certain, that it does not arife from electricity, or 
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any other of thofe extremely fubtle fluids which 
are foudd capable of penetrating the air pump. 
Were it fo, the bdl would have founded in the ex- 
pcriment above mentioned. If a feries of expeti* 
ments were inftituted on.purpofe, and all the com- 
ponent parts of atmofpherical air, and other fluids 
generally incorporated with it, feparately conveyed 
into an exhaufted receiver which contained a bell, 
perhaps the principle of found might be difcover- 
ed ; but although it fhould not, I apprehend that 
its material origin is fufficiently apparent. Who- 
ever confiders the manner of its produdlion will 
readily perceive that it never can be confidered as 
a mere fenfation of mind. As already obferved, 
' it is produced by the coUifion of air and body ; 
and it is capable of being prolonged fo long as the 
adion is continued. The agents employed are 
material ; the nature of the aftion is fuch as matter 
only can produce. In (hort the whole procefs is 
as repugnant to the idea uf immateriality as any 
thing can be. Let any man try to conceive how 
that which is immaterial could perfonify the col- 
lifion of one body with another ; let him attempt 
to account for the agency of form in prolonging 
and regulating this aftion, and he will find it im- 
poilible. On the other hand, the whole procefs is 
perfeftly confonant to the nature of material 
aftion. It is communicated to us by means 
of bodily organs. The man who is deaf to the 
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collifion of bodyy and ^ the adion of air, is Wterly 
iQcapable of obtaining the perception ^ Tound^ 
however perfed the powers of hi& miod may otfaer^^ 
wife be. It is regulated by mechanical laws, in 
the fame manner as any other kind of material 
adion is regulated. Its velocity and intenfifty 
have been meafured,. and fiMiod to be as regular 
as the law of gravitation, die motion of %ht, or of 
any body whatever ; nay, its very deceptions, as 
they are called^ like dxofe of v^on, point out its 
material origin, and determine its character ; as it 
can eafily be fliewn that the form and fit nation 
of the material bodies are the caufes of this de- 
ception. It is not only a material exiftence, in 
oppofition to the opinion of Berkeley^ but it is a 
primary quality, in oppo&ion to that of Locke. 
It is not indeed a primary quality of the founding 
body, but it is evidently fo o£ fome of the com- 
ponent parts of air, or of fomethmg intermixed 
with it. 

There is a flriking fimilarity betwixt colours 
and founds, both in their origin and mode of adtim. 
Colours are produced by the action of light upon 
body, and foands by the adion of air upon body ; 
light produces no colour without the agency of 
body to leparate its parts, and air produces no 
found without the fame agency to iepaarate its 
parts. Again, colours^ are tcfit€ttd^ and torm im- 
ages of themfelves ; and founds are reflo^ied, and 
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ii fomi echoes of themfelves. T^efe is moreaver a 

i| na^^fhip eftabliihed betwixt them, who ihajji rank 

^ kigbeft in the «ftimatiOQ, or have mtA power ovc^ 

^ iatdle&ual bein^. There is a i)ecidi]ar exoelleoce 

I m their operations fupeisor to all the other 

{ auiterialpowen: colo«ris-deftinedtobetheoma<- 

. ateat, and (aimd ifie ihUghtiof siatare. With 

, £o ftrildng a fimilariity. in their natmss mod charac* 

ra t we are conitcained to place tbemin the jame 

ehis of eKifteoce ; and as cdbur is found to he a 

primary tqaality of Ugh t, we are fed to determine 

found to be a primacy quality of fome other aStive 

fluid. 

3. T^^x and fmeUs are >fo fimilar in their nature 
that it woiftld be quite iupa;fluaus to beftow up- 
oa them a ferrate (xmfideratioffi : oieather is it ne-> 
ceflary for my ]9urpofe to •enter into any patticu- 
lair inquiry concecning tbem^. Taftes arife from 
the fubilance of bodies taken into the mouthy 
l&nells from the effluvia of bodies cemnntnicated 
to the noilrils : and these is ibme wafiim to think, 
that they prove either .good oar (bad, agreeable or 
difagreeable, according to their ^afBEoity txr repug« 
nance to miite or combine with the humoitrs of 
the body. Thb, however, rayxBt be deterookned 
by experiment. Tfate ieofes of toiich, iaght, and 
bearing, are our ^pointed guardians agmnft all 
external injuries ; fer the Janoe purpoie, tafle and 
/mell are ftationed iike (Sentinels to guard the cn^ 
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colliBon of body, and.the ^ ^"^ '^^ ^"^H 
incapable of obttining thr •" ^^^V '- ^^\ 

however pcrfctt the powf , . . i 

. , , '^ - . 1^. Joes not benn its opcr-' 

wile be. It is regula' a . Ti .1 

, ^ . lubftances, and at tlvatl 

the fame manner r , , j r-. 

^. . , ^ .nerc the other ends. Our 

adion IS rcgulatr ^ . , .^ ,, 

r futed that they mamreft an im- 

havc been mca^ *^'' ^ -^ . . . . 

as the law of .■'''^^ ^"^ whatever is injurious oc 
*__j ., i)ur exiftence. Our fenie of feel- 

' "^ ^ , rhe dagffer when it ftabs, or the fite 
they ar^ '• ,11 

riis US ; and m hke manner it cannot 
mate* •'• 

„, I that our tafte and Imell reject that 

■\vuld immediately injure or dellroy us. 
.p5 this is not fo obvious, as it sometimes 
•jffls that the fame fubftance which at one 
"1. \ve are fond of is at another time very difa- 
^able : thus any thing that is fwect is very of- 
*^ji nnuunnis in a period of fickncifs, altiiough 
n ger-i"''l it is agreeai)ie to us ; and a peribn in a 
full habit of body will loathe the rich meat which 
ill a lean rtate he greedily ioiijlit after. But thei'e 
conli^ieraiions conllitute no exception to the prin- 
ciple ; they rather confirm it ; as in the circum- 
ftances in v.hich thev are rejeded, thcv would be 
injurious to the bodv. It ni.4V be confidered an 
objcc'tion. that although arfcnic and fome other 
poifocs are not naufeous to the tafte, they are c- 
cua'lv de:lrj.c1ive as tiiher the lire or the fword. 
I h:.\e fetn it icmcrwhere rtatcd, that arfenic ii 
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itil it is mixed in the ftdmach witk 

: and that then the mixture be- 

^terious, and confequently the 

to throw it off. If this is the 

.c all contradidl the idea of repug- 

.ale the fenfes bear no prophetic cha- 

.ixey only fpeak what they feel, and this 

J always do with faithfulnefs and accuracy, 

though they do not forefee confequences, ^ 

Tafte and fmell not only guard againft what is 
hurtful, but they aft as powerful ftimuli in affift- 
ing the appetite. They go hand in hand in ex- 
citing the fupply neceflary for the fupport of the 
body. In like manner we love to perceive a 
beautiful ubjedt, to hear a melodious found, or to 
feel a fmooth body ; becaufe thefe are in their na- 
ture, not only harmlefs, but fajutary and benefi- 
cial in a much higher degree than we are apt to 
perceive. 

It is impoflible to doubt the material origin of 
taftes and fmells, as they can have no relation to 
any thing elfe than body. How can that which 
is immaterial produce tafte, when it is neither 
poflefled of tafte nor flavour ? How can it pro- 
duce fmell when it. gives out no effluvia? It is 
the qualities and varieties of body alone that can 
produce all the varieties of tafte. Ideas can no 
more arif^ out . of npthing, than our exiflence. 
If Berkeley had been called upon to fliew how 
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taAe and fineU coidd be produced by « fpirit, k 
imold Imve pnzled all kbingeauity, andlaid^ 
pen the tbfindttgr of his fyfktm. But kit covn 
the weakneTs of hit caofe by nmkibg tttbt mii 
imdl, ^er Locke, anong the fecoodaiy fpaUdei 
of body. 

This opioioa is equally nafoonded as tlieo- 
tfaer ; fer k is tmpoffible that tefle and fioMll on 
be derived from figure, or any cf thofe oalled nbc 
firft qudfties of body. Taftes difcomr aeitber 
form nor texture ; and they cannot depend en 
liiefe, as ferm and teKtuve are always dciftroy^ 
either by previous prepacatioo or byihrteeth, 
before we are fenlible of its ti^. A^n,- as ss 
finells, thefe are oemmunicated by partidtts lihat 
have broken cfff all connedion with the ^Ebam and 
texture of the bodies from which they are decir- 
ed : it is therefore abfurd to fuppofe that iinctl 
has its dependence upon that which has oo ex- 
iftence. The fubftance of bodies aione is the 
caufe of tafte and fmell : acids will ali;pays be 
four, and alkalis acrid and pungent, whether ad« 
miniftered in a folid or fluid ftate. If it be the 
fame fubftance, and no part of it loft, it wiU al- 
ways have the fame qualities. The example -of 
the bruifed almond, ftated by Locke^ is nOfpioof 
of the contrary ; the change of its tafte and <x>- 
lour, after being bruifed, is owing to its loisof 
fubftance, and not to the change of its form*anfl 
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tcxtiitfe ; for tkis jnuft have been . done in the 
mouth, though it had^ not been bruifisd before: 
AH Tegetables cdled a eoafiderabk quantity t>f 
their labOante from the finer fluids of tbe «tmo- 
%Aere ; and it is obvious, ^at ^n the deftnidion 
of dieir veAels bf tbe peftle, a |>art of thA will 
be fnffered to efeape, and tbus caiife a lofs of fub- 
ftabce, and'oonffcqueutlyoftafte. 

The feofe of feeling is alibciaitied vrith 1^^ c^ 
fight and of hearing, as another guardian againft 
all external injuries. It is diftinguiihedy like l^ht, 
by its connexion with one of the moft powerful 
agents in nature; and maintains an exclufive 
coarmumcation vrith heat, in the fame way as 
tbe eye does witif light. It acquaints us with 
the properties of hardnefs and foftnefs, of rough* 
ncfs and fmootlmefs ; and, in common with fight, 
it judges of figure, magnitude, and difiamce. 
The& ilmilarities are ibikiog ; and tbey appear 
more fo when we confider, that with the excep • 
lion of heat and light, they ape nearly confined 
to the fame objedh amd to the fame ftate of body. 
ObjeAs wiuch are vifible are in general tangible ; 
on the other band, w*bea an objed becomes im« 
peroeptible to touch on account of its minuteoefs, 
it has alfo leached the borders of invifibiiity. 
Thus all iblids and liquids ace perceptible to both 
fenfes ; whereas the gafes are found to be beyond 
the reach of thdr powers* I am aware, that the 
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atmofphere, when agitated, becomes fenfible td 
our feelings, though not to our fight; and that, 
on the other hand, vapours are fometimes vifible 
before they are tangible : but thefe exceptions 
fcarcelj deferve to be noticed, as in general the 
bouiKRiries are found to be much the fame, unlefs 
the fight is affifted by the microfcope. When 
this is the cafe, it defcends as far below the fenfe 
of feeling, as it rifes above it in point of magni- 
tude and diftance. 

The fenfe of feeling comprehends within the 
range of its powers all thofe properties generally 
termed primary qualities of body ; and as thefe 
are confidered fo very oppofite ip their nature to 
the idea of immateriality, Berkeley has not dared 
to attack them in front, but only aims a fide blow 
at them through the medium of the fecondary 
qualities. Having, as he conceives, deftroyed the 
materiality of colours, founds, taftes, and fmells, 
by the affiftance of Mr. Locke, he requires us to 
abftract extenfion, figure, and folidity from thefe; 
and then breaks oflf in triumph, becaufe this is 
impoflible. The triumph is vain — the material- 
ity of thofe called fecondary qualities is again 
' revived ; their connedion with the primary qua- 
lities, of courfe, fo far from deftroying their mate- 
riality, tends powerfully to ftrengthen it. 

We have now difcuffed the fubjed of primary 
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iind fecondary qualities, and have Ihcwn, that if 

I 

colours, founds, taftes, and fmells may be called 
fecondary qualities of bodies, they muft be confi- 
dered as primary properties of fome of the kinds 
of original mattfer, and not mere fenfations. When 
thefe qualities (the grand pillars of the non-ma- 
terial fcherae, of which Berkeley was the apoftle) 
are reftored to their original rank, the unfupport- 
ed fabric falls to the ground. So bold ah attack 
upon the evidence of fenfe, and thofe impreflions 
which are moft deeply engraven upon the under- 
ftanding, is unparalelled ; and it is perhaps equal- 
ly aftonifhing that it fhould have attradted fo 
high a degree of public attention. It muft, how- 
ever be obferved, that Berkeley had previoufly 
paved the way for the reception of his dodirines, 
by his ingenious tradl intitled A new Theory of 
Vifion. In this work he attempts to weaken the 
evidence of fenfe, by denying that we have the 
original perception of figure, magnitude, and dif- 
tance by the fenfe of fight. 

Figure and magnitude being the moft unequi- 
vocal of thofe properties fuppofed to be primary, 
he no doubt confidered them as the moft power- 
ful opponents of his theory. He therefore at- 
tempted to deftroy the double evidence of fight 
and touch which appears in their favour, and, 
like a cunning pleader, having difcredited the 
tcftimony of one witnefs, concludes that the other 
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VDuId be coniidei»d .as aa Mfiifficirnt pci 
kw; He dttks tbat wa. kne oiigiiialij^ 
famdedgt of aaj thiog but colouc by the 
of fight* and cootradt that thefe thingiaie 
f ictceify a ble b/ the ieofe of touch or fediog ; 
tipt when we judge offigire and nngoitQd^ 
$gjbtt.it is ftom diflfacent frafatiofw &k w tbo 
lifMh e«pf riroce and faabk have ta^gbi^Bt to hi] 
th^ coolcqiiepce of newiag obje&t of 
§gaiKL% and nif^jutudc^ at diffiqamt ^^ijiii«rTO»1 
Tbe Ibniet aie tpd vahiable ierraati t»Jli>»4ifa»^| 
fd m; nnfit fixr theit taflL It wooUWl%^ 
fiapecrons for ut to Ibflbr asjr of their iNiftuM 
1%^ to be attacked. I theftfore emlwce ihi 
Xffottonity of controreitiag thkcfioioOg^^g^liif 
mdkmtbg the pqvrer of the eye to tho #iig||li 
pefceptkm of figure, magnitude," and diftanoii 
Tins appears the more necefl&ry as Bcckeley'a qp|. 
nion has been too generally adopted, and fi> fiir n 
I hare been able to learn, has never been coDbo- 
verted. 

I difl&r fo very widely &om the Bifliop nptm 
this fubjed, that I apprehend figure,, magnkndi^ 
and diftance, are more immediately peiceivabk 
by the fight than by the touch ; aa it veiy.^AHl 
happens that an objed touches us or we touch it, 
without our perceiving either its figure or aiagiM- 
fade : wkeseas it is utterly impoffihle to cajBt oat 
eyes on aa obje€l without our immediately per« 
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reiving hotJa^ The qualities imausdiately per- 
itclvaUe b^ the touch ace beat and. cold, and 
Simk^ degi^ees of havdnefs and fo£fm&^ soogbnels 
%Qd fnpothnefs. I fay fome degrees of thefe^^ for 
I fkfipok it very po^iible for a body to touch us b 
^ry flighlly, that though we feaiibly feel it» we. 
qaanot diitiog^iirfli whether it is bard o^ foft; 
mugh or fmooth^ You may, for iikftaa^e^. draw 
9 bijt of very fioe wire fo^ very lightly along fibe 
bac^ of the hand or any other pact of the body 
tibat yoti cannot diftinguifk the touch of thie 
wire from that c^ a hair^ except by the difference 
of the tf^nperature i and if both were railed to 
the beat of the blood, it woitld not be at all dif- 
faa|^i(bable. Bat paffing this : no man can fay 
that figuse or magQitude is immediately perceiT* 
able ; for to obtaio a kaowledge of thefe {uroper- 
ttes» examiiaatioQi and tii^ are requifite. Let any 
man blindfolded be placed among a number of 
^ibjedls^ akogetfaer unknown to him,, and of wUch 
be has never feeo the like, he cannot immediate- 
\y^ oa touching them, determine either their fi-^ 
giire or magnitude. He muft carry his hands 
iXNifid thmr extremities, and OYcr their whole fur- 
&ces, before he caa fay what is their figure, or fo 
much as gueis at tbeir magnitude. It is aftoniib- 
ing any mail fliould coEiceive that we hare an 
immediate perception of diftance by touch. Dif- 
tance smd touch am cootradidcnry terms : they 
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are 'two oppofites, wUch; fo ftr froto being inj 
inediateljr coAneded, cknoot extft i^ljMEiitr. 
it impoffible dmt tooehihould give m 
mediate perceptioQ of diflance, for * thoi 
iiioald fuppqfe it to mean^ only that iVitliiii] 
%Iu£h is within anAs lengthy this caomtr^ 
knowta but by meaiureinent. It ,18 only by ft r e t iA 
feig^QC.the ann that we (^tain any knofwledgMl 
diftance by this feitfe, for tho* ao objed toufth mm 
ft^Y^pwt of ttei boiiy,4l m^ves-us no peioA^ksk^ 
ittaif Ce ; and if' we' ate blindfolded* >tlMi^gi»£«a 
«A$«ft 'touch at arais length.' we d^i oattloMT 
Ik>w nearit may be ; wqe only touch' iCt^M^ Umm 
^(KQ^^aiMiwe know not but it inay be irillifeB^ 
jbtir'k'^brea^h of u^-in ibme Jotihen-v -Wl^fipdt 
fitel overjts whole furface, e^Hunine icaqliaiirfi^ 
breadth, and thicknefs, before we can deftenbifie 
this pcMHt by feeling. Again, fuppofing we tCMich 
one object with one hand and another objeA with 
the other, we do not know whether this is the £iiiie 
or a different objedt, until we bring our hands to- 
f^ther, nor yet can we fay how far they are fepa* 
iWed, until we carry our hands to their extmoi- 
tics. Now this is the very reverfe of immediate 
^perception. It is evident from thefe few fimpk 
obfervations, that our knowledge of figure^aad 
magnitude is not immjediate, but acquired hyyX' 
amination and trial. 

But though it were granted that theknowledge 
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^^^^vliicii ve obtain of figure, magnitude, end dif- 
tanoe by touch were immediate, it could never 
he the foundation of that which we obtain by 
•fight; ift, becau& th^y differ in their moft ef- 
fential charaders; 2dly, becaufe the perception of 
thefe properties by touch is far inferior to thofe of 
light in point of accuracy and quicknefs, and the 
fphere of its adion can give no idea of the range of 
our vifual faculty. 

I. The perception of figure, magnitude, and di£. 
tance, by touch, is very different in its moft efien- 
tial charaders from that which we obtain by fight* 
What are the moft ftriking features of figures? 
They confift in beauty or uglinefs, in proportion 
t)r difproportion, and in their uniformity or difa - 
greement with the furrounding objedts. A blind 
man can form no idea of thefe things, notwitfa- 
ftanding all the helps he derives from thofe who 
fee; fiir lefs could we, if we had been deprived of 
thofe helps, as we muft neceflarily have been with-^ 
out their original perception by fight. A blind 
man can diftinguifh a triangle from a fquare, and 
in fome cafes an oval from a circle ; but he never 
can difcover that fuperior beauty and delicate 
lightnefs which diftinguifhes the oval from the 
circle, and the oblong from the fquare. If he can - 
not perceive properties of this nature in fingle fi- 
gures, he can ftill lefs difcoVer it in the more com- 
plex. He cannot difcover the beauty which the 

D 
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prominent angle forms by contraft with the retir' ^ 
ing concave by means of light and ihade. A pla 
and Imooth furface will always appear more aigre^ 
able to the fenfe of feeling than the jcarved capi- 
tal, or the notched cornice, and the foft downy 
pillow than the fluted column. Proportion is ut- 
terly indifcoverable by the fenfe of feeling, bc- 
caufe its powers can never feize the whole parts of 
a figure at one grafp, fo as to perceive the rela- 
tion in which proportion confiils. Proportion 
confifls neither in the ftraight nor in the curv- 
ed line, in the angled corner nor the circular 
bend, but in that fymmetry or relation which fab- 
ilils betwixt the whole parts of a body ; in the fit- 
iiefs of their aflbciations, in the harmony of theucva- 
rious parts. Thefe things we can never obtain by 
touch i and if it be altogether incapable of taking 
in the ideas of proportion, it can ftill lefs acquire 
ihofe which arife from the connedion and fitua- 
lion of the furrounding bodies, as thefe require 
greater powers of combination. No man poflef- 
fed of the fenfe of fight is ignorant how much the 
^appearance of things is altered by the fituation 
they are placed in, and by the nature of the bo- 
dies which furround them : he can perceive the 
beauty of a landfcape where wild nature alone 
prevails, but more particularly where both nature 
and art combine to form agreeable varieties. The 
blind man would rack his invention in vain to . 
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-^Hanii i^as of thofe contrafts and beauties which 
'^^iiicfa fauidfcapes prefent. He may indeed learn the 
IngQage of defeription, but he might as well 
pretend to difcover colours as thofe beauties which 
the fituation and connexion of different bodies, 
prefent. 

Again, the fenfe of touch can never give us 
thofe ideas of magnitude which are derived from 
fight. A blind man can have no perception of the 
awe which the view of a majeftic object ere* ' 
ates, nor of the dread and terror occafioned by 
looking down from the brink of a precipice. The 
effefts of remote diilance are equally unknown to 
him. The extent of the horizon, and the pro« 
fpe£t of the riling fun, produce fenfations of a 
much, higher nature than any he ever conceived ; 
and if he cannot obtain . fuch perceptions, it is e- 
qually impoffible that we could from the fenfe of 
touch. 

2.. The perceptions of touch are far inferior 
to thofe of fight in point of accuracy and quick- 
nefs, and the fphere of its adion can give no idea 
of the range of our vifual faculty. In many ca- 
fes it will be found very difficult to diftinguifh by 
feeling an elipfis from a circle, and an oblong 
from a fquare, if the figures are large ; and if they 
were very complicated, we fhould find it altogether 
impoffible to diftinguifh what we can eafily do by 
light. A fingle glance of the eye will perceive • 
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that which could coft the hand a world of laboior 
todifcover by the toucli. The knowledge wi 
have of figure by fight is pretty accurate in a| 
cafes where the objedl is fully prefented to liN 
We can diftinguiih one fimple figure from anotihtf, 
as readily as one colour from another > and if then 
are certain cafes; in which the fame fignce pte- 
fents a different appearance to the eye, it is m 
more a proof that it has ao immediate percepdoa 
of figure than the diffeient colours which the fiune 
body puts on at diflSerent times and circumftanen, 
are a proof that we have no immediate percepCisn 
of colour. In all cafes where the vifible appear- 
ance of objedls dififers from the real, it does not 
arife from any imperfisAion in the pouters of the 
eye, but from the numerous refradions and reflec- 
tions which light fufiers in its approach, and from 
the variety of media thro' which it pafles. The 
vaft expanfe in which the eye ranges, and the va- 
riety of media through which it penetrates, oper- 
ate fo varioufly upon light, that it muft unavoid- 
ably produce different appearances; butthefe va- 
riations rather eftablifh the regularity by whick 
the eye ads, than prove its incapacity fordifcover- 
ing thefe properties of body. The knowledge 
we have of figure by the eye appears to be pie- 
cminent to every thing elfe. It is far fuperior ia 
extent of diftance to thofe limits within which, wc 
can diftinguiih colours, although thefe are held 
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^^ Aftrkeley as if s only ori^nal peiteptbns. It 
^^Qtetatfttd Tuft diftance^, and to the tnoll remote 
^piMjpieds. We can readily determine the figure 
-^the fan and moon, with jail the variety of pbafes 
iirhich the latter puts on. Such are its wonderful 
powers, that it can difcover figure through water, 
glafs, and other tranfparent bodies, where all ou^ 
other fenfes are excluded. Shall we then believe 
that fuch a power is obtained at iecond hand, or 
that its impreffions are communicated merely by 
the means of another feaie which is far inferior 
to it ? 

Oar knowledge of magnitude and diftance by 
iight is no lefs real than that of figure, but it i^ 
much more limited in point of extent and accura^ 
cy. The incalculably minute gradations into 
which magnitude and diftance are diftinguifliable^ 
render it impoMble to determine tbfem, with any 
degree of accuracy, leven in moderate fpaces ; and 
when we lift our eyes to the celeftiat bodies, we 
feem to lofe all knowledge of magnitude and dif- 
tance. The fua appears neither larger nor more 
diftant than the moon, and the whole heavenly 
bodies appear to be placed upon one vaft concave 
furface. It muft therefore be acknowledged, that 
wc have no pretenfions to an exad knowledge of 
magnitude and diftance. We neither poflcils this 
cffiginally, nor do wc acquire it by habit : it has 
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uniformly the fame appearance from the period 
of our firft recoUeftion to the end of our days^ I 
is therefore evident, that habit makes no chan 
nor anv improvement upon it. I only contqpi^! 
that we have an original perception of the r€i£tj 
of magnitude and diftance. though not of thor 
meafurable amount I readily concede to Berke- 
ley, that all our caculations concerning the pio- 
portions of magnitude and diftance are derived 
from experience and habit, but not the originil 
power of perceiving when an objeft is very near 
or noti It is eafy to determine what is originid 
and what is acquired. The one is perfe<^, and al- 
ways certain ; the other is imperfed, and always 
uncertain. ~ Oar perceptions of the reality of mag- 
nitude and diftance are always perfedt, but our 
knowledge of their proportions is imperfedt. Wc 
know moft certainly that an objeA poffeffes mag- 
nitude, and when it is lefs or more diftant, but we 
can pretend to no meafured accuracy. 

This imperfeftion in refped of meafured accur- 
acy does not degrade the faculty of fight below 
that of feeling, as by this fenfe we cannot decide 
either upon exad magnitude or diftance* In all 
the confined magnitudes and diftances within the 
power of touch, the eye can determine with more 
accuracy and quickncfs than the hand without 
me^furement, I^ is plain, therefore, that no pre- 
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^od aonscan be fet up from this imperfciSion that* 
*' ItH fVifual perceptions are derived from thofe of 
^jKlcklch; This imperfcdHon of our knowledge of 
VAgnitude and diftance does not arife from any 
incapacity of the eye, but from the nature of 
things, and from the different quantities of light 
^ which reach the eye at different diftances. In 
the fame circumftaDces, the eye always prefents 
the fame refult with perfect' accuracy. In fhort 
diftances, the light flows with fuch abundance as 
to make every part of an objeS: vifible ; but in 
thofe that are remote the rays are too much dif- 
perfed before they reach the eye to give diftind- 
nefs to the different parts ; they therefore prefent a 
different appearance, and are much lefs accuraie ; 
but in alL this, there is neither a defedin the pow- 
ers of the eye, nor any uncertainty in the laws of 
vifion. 

. We are now to examine Berkeley's feocond 
pofition, viz. That when we judge of figure, 
magnitude, and diftance by fight, it is from differ^ 
cut fenfations felt in the eye, which experience 
has taught us to be the confequence of viewing 
objeds of different figures and magnitudes at 
different diftances. If Berkeley htd admitted, 
that the eye has an original perception of figure 
and magnitude, I could readily conceive that 
thefe properties would affed us differently at 
different diftances ; but as we are not permitted 
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to believe that the eye has the perception of tldmc 
properties, the fuppofittoc of their agency in m h\i 
feding the feelings of the eye, is beyond my coJ| m 
ception. You can never h^ve adion ivitbout thl ix) 
exiftence of an agent ; and if you deftroy tha tli 
agent you alfo unavoidably deftroy the aclei 
tion. How can figUi^ and magnitude imprcd i 
the eye with the idea of diftance, if it has not tinl i 
power of perceiving it ? Do we acquire our knoWi^ 
ledge of figure and magnitude firft by the hal 
of feeling, and do thefe again produce ideas 
diftante by their habit of adion ? According tol 
this dodrine, one habit will produce another, warn 
by and by we Ihall be altogether compofed oil 
habits, excepting one root or ftamen for the reft to 
grow out of. Thus we have no occafion for moie 
than one original power. However plaufible this 
theory may appear, I confcfs my felf fo much en- 
raptured with Lady Nature, that I can never per- 
mit her brighteft ornaments to be given away to 
her rival Habit. 1 deny Dame Habit's claim, and 
contend that the eye by its natural power has 
the perception of figure, magnitude, and diftance. 
It is admitted by all parties that we are in pof- 
feffion of the power of perceiving thefe properties, 
and the only objed of difpute is how we acquiro 
that power. Is it by Habit ? I anfwer, no — habit 
never beftows a new power j the utmoft it can per- 
form is to improve thofe we are already in poffef- 
lioq of, and to teach us to make ufc of them with 
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iiore dixtentj. The man who has a dtfftd in 
!)i$ eye, or in uvf other part of the body^ can' 
(lever curtf k by ibe babit of ofiog ic. A change 
nauft be prodaced in the ftate of f be cNrgan, eUih 
te defiidk w'dl always iremaio. No doubt can be 
MitertttDtfd that the capacity af the eye for judgi^ 
ing of figure, magnitude, and diflance, is mudb 
mproved by habit and experience : but in order 
to improve it, there* muft be a capacity af i«i- 
pmreaient. The capacity of no animal is acqmr* 
edby habit. You might aa wdtt atteaspt to icd« 
ptefs a ftiDna With the charms of mtific, as to affeft 
tbe eye uriiih figme, magnitude, and diftance, if 
it had no original perception of thefe properties. 

I agre<l with Berkeley that We never ealcniatd 
diftaniM by Iha bignefs of the angle made by tbd 
meeting of the twdoptic axes^ or that we never (hhik 
of the greater of kfs divergent of the niytf wbich 
fall »pon th^ pnpil. We have no occafion to caU 
cuTaie theie angleato difcorer the rrality of dift« 
aoce, becai^ this is not a matter of talcu- 
lation, but of immediate perception. It is only 
when we aftentpt to jodg^ of the amount of dift^^ 
ance that we have any creation to calculate, and 
there ati otiber data by Which we can form oiir 
opinions iNoM readily than by the calctifation of 
thefe angles. But it is unn^ceflafy f6r me t6 
enter upon tbisfubj^, as it hai beeft largely hand^ 
led by Dr. Reid and others. 
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r I^oiufl: be acknowledged, that the idea'ofdiil* 
ance is not immediately connefied with bodj : it 
18 an accidental circumftance^ and^not an inherent 
property, like figure and magnitude ; but this by 
no means proves that we have no original percep* 
tion of it. Colour is no more an inherent proper* 
ty of body than diftance, yet Berkeley admits that 
we have an original perception of colour. The 
cafe of Chefelden's patient has been confidere'd a 
decifive proof that we have no original perception 
of diflance. But this is. by nolneans obvioiis. 
The young man. before he was cured of the cat- 
aract, had always been accuftomed to judge of ob- 
je&s by the touch. It was therefore a very na« 
tural preppiTeflion in him to fuppofe that every 
thing touched his eyes in viGon, in the fame way 
as they touched his hands by handling them ; but 
this deception laded only until he had learned to 
give that direction to his eye which is neceflary 
to obtain a diftindl view of objects. It is admit- 
ted, that he faw every thing very confufedly, and 
much too large. This plainly indicates that he 
had not that command over his eyes which is ne- 
ceflary to obtain diftindt vifion. It is alfo admit- 
ted, that he had the perception of magnitude ; 
and if he had, the perception of diftance is ne- 
ceflTarily included in it; as, however large the ob- 
jed may be, the eye could only touch it in one 
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place, confequently every other muft appear dift« 
ant. 

The account c^this cafe is too concife, and the 
experiments are too few, to warrant the conclu- 
lioii which has been drawn from them. But not- 
withftanding this, the only particular fadl related 
concerning him proves clearly, that he had the 
perception of diftance. He could not by the eye 
at firft diilinguiCh the cat from the dog, until he 
one day laid hold of the cat, and examined it by 
the touch. It is plain^rom this fad that he had 
the perception of diftance when he laid hold of the 
cat ; and' it is impo^ible at that period he could 
have learned the habit of determining that diftance 
by means of pretended feelings in the eye. He 
was then only beginning to make comparifons, 
but had not acquired the habit ; he niuft there- 
fore have perceived the animars diftance by the 
inherent powers of the eye. 

I readily grant, that infants make no ufe of 
their eyes for fome time after they are bom. This 
is not owing to the want of power, but to the want 
of pradice. The eye is not fingular in this re- 
fped, as every other fenfe requires time to improve 
itfelf for adioil, as well as this. The new bom 
infant can no more make ufe of his hands or his 
feet than his eyes. He can no more diftinguifh 
pne found or one tafte from another, than one objed 
from anotl^en {t requires time to enable the 
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diild to judge of bardnefs and foftneft, of rough. 
nefs and fmoothnefsy as well as of figure, magfii- 
tude, and diftance. So far are the perceptions of 
fight from being derived from feeling, that they 
go before it in all the adls that are common to 
both of them. It is only after the infiint has 
learned to diftinguifh objefts by fight thtt be at* 
tempts to handle them ; and the many lifele^ at« 
tempts he makes before he can perfbroi it, prove 
that his powers of vifion ate put in praAice before 
he has acquired the habit of judging by touch. 
Long after he has learned to diftinguiffa figure, 
magnitude, and diftance, by the eye, he will take 
hold of the edge of a razor as foon as a cry ftal 
bobbin, and catch at the flame of a candle as foon 
as a bit of fugar. Is it reafonable tofuppofe, that 
what is only a fecondary procefs, and acquired by 
the affiftance of another fcnfe, (hould be learned 
before that which arifes from immediate percep- 
tion ? 

Let us now examine thofe fuppofed feelings in 
the eye, that are faid to confer fo many wonder- 
ful powers. It might have been expedied that 
Berkeley, before he attempted to build fuch a 
theory, would firft have proved the connection of 
thefe feelings with the fluid of light. I muft ac- 
knowledge I have feme doubts whetherlightbenot 
as imperceptible to the fenfe of feeling as heat is 
to the fenfe of fight. Every philofopher knows 
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that When Iwat i« totally feparated from light, 
it is not perceptible to the eye, nor to any other 
fenfe, except that of feeling. We alfo know, that 
though tafte and finell are the two ienfes moil 
nearly allied, and though the properties which are 
perceptible to both are frequently united in the 
fame body, yet we never diCcover the tafte by 
the fmeli, nor the ftnell by the taftei Thefe 
fads give fbmc rea&m to fuppofe, that the author 
oi our being has. fet boundaries to the different 
ffmfes, by which thi&y can never be confounded to- 
gether, and that the adion of the one can never fu- 
perfede the aftion of the other. If thofe particular 
properties of matter which u£k upon the fenfes 
were pc^fled of the power of operating upon 
every part of the body, there v;ou1d be no ufe for 
diilind members, iblely appropriated and fitted 
for the purpofe ; but it is one very dtftinguiihiog 
branch of animal economy^ that thefe members 
are fitted for that particular a£kion, and for no 
other. There is not only an adaptitude in the 
ronftrudion of the organ favourable to thlsafiion^ 
but there is reafon to fuppoCe an affinity betwixt 
the flnid that ads and the organical fubftance ad* 
ed upon, which gives the fenfes the highefl degree 
of power derivable from matter. I am aware, 
that we are fenfibly afi^ded with pain in the eyt 
when we attempt to locdc upon the full blaze of the 
fun's light, and that many injuries have been fuf- 
tained by iniudicioufly perf^vering in fuch at- 
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tempts, which feenis to indicate, that light fenfibly 
and powerfully acSis upon our fenfe of feeling.^ It 
muft, however, be obfcrvcd, that the fun's light is 
always accompanied with a very confiderable de* 
gree of heat, and there is fome reafon to fuppofe, 
that it is the heat and not the light that is offenfive 
andinjurious to the eye. Perhaps this might be 
proved by experiment. The ingenious Dr. Herf« 
chel has found, that the violet rays, on account^ 
of their great refrangibility, contain only a fmall 
portion of heat. If a concentrated pencil of thefe 
rays were thrown upon the eye, without affefting 
it with any difagreeable feelings it would go t 
great way to prove the truth of my fuggeflion* 
But if it were poiEble to find a bundle of nerves 
of nearly equal fenfibility in any other part of the 
body, and if thefe rays were thrown upon a blind* 
folded perfon when he was not aware, the experi- 
ment would be decifive ; becaufe, in this cafe, it 
would not be poiiible to confound the adion of 
fight with that of feeling. I throw out this con* 
jedure rather as an objedl of phyfical inquiry than 
a fiipport to my argument ; for, independent of 
this confideration, I apprehend, that though we 
ihould admit the exiftence of thefe feelings, they 
are not at all calculated to give us any juft ideas of 
figure, magnitude, and diftance. 

If it be by the fenfe of feeling that we difcover 
figure, magnitude, and diftance in vifion^, it muft 
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be either by the greater or the lefs impulfe with 
ivhich the rays of light aft upon the optic nerve ; 
•oritmuftbeby the lefs or greater divergency of the 
rays proce.eding from the extremities of the objeds 
and ading upon the different points of the retina. 
I (hall, therefore exainine each of thefe modes. 

I. If our knowledge of the iituation and pro* 
perties of bodies is obtained by the lefs or greater 
degree of impulfe with i^ich light afts upon the 
optic nerve, I cannot perceive how figure could be 
at all difcovered ; as an equal furface of body at 
the fame diilance, would always produce the fame 
impulfe, whatever the figure be. It is therefore 
'.impoifible to difcover one figure from another by 
impulfe alone. Neither will it anfwer the purpde 
betterfortnagnitude or diftance. In judging of* 
thefe properties by. impulfe, we are obliged ro fup- 
pofe, that a fmall objed will produce a weak and 
a large objed a flrong iinpulfe, agreeable to the 
well known law of mechanical motion, that the 
larger the body the greater will be the impulfe, if 
the yelocity be equal ; on the other band, a near 
objed will produce a flrong, ancj a remote objed 
a weak impulfe, if the velocity be equal. In con- 
formity to thefe principles it must often happen, 
that a fmall objedt at a fhort diftance will produce 
an impulfe equal to a large objed at a remote dif« 
tance; bow then fhall we diftinguifh the one 
from the other ? It is evident that in no cafe 
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whatever can we be fare that the diftanqe does 
not diminifli thenlagnitude, or the m^nitude the 
■diftance. Again, a bright objed, of the iatne mag. 
nitude and at the fome diftance will produce i 
greater impulfe than a dark one/and the fiime ob- 
jedl, by being painted red, will appear c^ greater 
magnitude and at lefs diftance than when it is 
painted black. AJl the feven colours will produce 
different magnitudes or diftances, in proportion to 
their brigfatuefs or darknefi ; jea, widxmt chcm* 
ging colour at all, an objed will appear difierent 
in magnitude or diftance bj being feen in meri- 
dian funftiine and in twilight; 

2. If it is by the lefii or greater divergency 
of the rays of light proceeding from the objed 
and ading upon the retina, it will frequently hap- 
pen that a (mall objed at a near diftance will form 
the fame angle with a large objedt at a more re- 
mote. This will take place in all cafes where the 
magnitude diminiihes in proportion to the diftance. 
According to this mode of judging, diftance will 
deftroy the effed of magnitude, and magnitude 
that of diftance. The one will always be putting 
on the fame appearances and forming the fame 
angles as the other, fo that it will be impoffible to 
diftinguifti them. Even in cafes where the re- 
femblance is not exa6t, the different appearances 
will only be in proportion to th$ difference of the 
angles which they form to the eye, and not in pro- 
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portion to the ital difference betwi?:t them. How 
then ihall we determine what is magnitude and 
what is diftance* feeing they are continuaiUy put** 
ting on the fame appearances, and counterfeiting 
fiach other's characfler i 

Nor will it much avail although we ihould take 
both the niodes of judging, and add the impulfe 
and the divergency together. It will not enable 
us to judge with more certainty, becaufe the im- 
pulfe is dim'mi&ed by diftance as much as the di^ 
vergency ; and When this is the cafe, the one can 
nerer corre<% the defers of the ottfer. If either 
of thefe mode) had been corred): at all diftances, it 
might have ferved to correal the miftakes of the 
other, and thu« become a ftandard by which to 
judge : but as both are liable to the fame uncer- 
tainty, there are no means by which thefe fqppof^ 
cd feelings could give juil i^pas of figure, magni- 
tude, and diftance^ They could never enable us ' 
to form the multiplicity of judgments^ and all 
thofe nice diftin&ions and comparifons we are con* 
ftantly making at near diftances, on many of which 
ourfafety from accidents fo much depends. Every 
view we take of the fubjed, and every criterion 
by which we can examine it, tend to convince us 
that Berkeley's theory is unfounded. We may 
as welV attempt to perform the operations of the 
head by the feet, as thofe of fight by means of 

feeling. The fuppofition of pne fenfe ading by 
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the borrowed help of another is totally unfupport- 
ed by any correfponding fstSt. It is both unnatur' 
al and dangerous, tending to create doubt and un- 
certainty as to things in which our belief is 
ftrongeft. It is calculated to produce fcepticifm 
about every thing whatever. It is only by the 
fenfes that we have communication with external 
cbje£ts ; it is on them as a foundation that all our 
knowledge rcfts ; and whatever (hakes the foun- 
dation endangers the whole building. We can« 
not have the fame confidence in our vifual per- 
ceptions, if we believe them to arife from mere 
habit and imperfeft experience, as when we con- 
iider them to be produced by the inherent 
powers of the eye. We never find that nature 
takes a circuitous route when a dired road cfin be 
found : we ought not therefore to interpret 
natural phenomena* contrary to natural appear* 
ances, unlefs it can be proven that thefe cannot 
exift in the manner our imprelHionsreprcfent them. 
Nature never willingly deceives us. Every delu- 
five appearance neceflarily arifes from an obvious 
caufe : they occur only in particular cafes, and 
thefe cafes can be clearly accounted for by the 
known laws of nature. Let us never be diftruil- 
ful without a caufe : our fenfes are our fureil 
guides. Whatever Berkeley*s intentions were, 
and however great his abilities, he can never be 
confidered as a friend to man. In his Theory of 
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vifion, by denying the original capacity of the eye 
for thofe perceptions it comavunicates, be leads us 
to diftruft the capacity of the fenfes : In his 
Principles of human knowledge, he requires w to 
diftruil theik* unanimous teftimony concerning the 
exiftence of matter ; and never did an author more 
flatly contradid: his own principles than he does 
in thefe two works. In his treatife on Human 
Knowledge, he lays it down as a fundamental 
pcinciple that we are utterly incapable of abftrac- 
tion, and that the qualities and modes of th'mgs 
are io blended together, that it is impoffible for us 
to feparate them even in idea. But in contradic- 
tion to this principle, in his New Theory of Vifion 
he denies that by fight we perceive any thing elfe 
but colour. I appeal to my readers, if it is not as 
impoffible to conceive a body without £gure and 
magnitude, asone without colour. I perfedly ^gree 
with him that it is impollible to frame the idea of 
body without fome colour ; but I contend that it 
is equally impoffible to perceive colour, without 
having at the fame time the perception of the fi- 
gure and magnitude of the coloured body. The 
perception of colour is no more inuate than that 
of figure and magnitude; We nowhere perceive 
colour, except in bodies poflefled of thefe proper* 
ties. .If the perception of colour is neceffiirily 
' connedted with that of body, the perception of 
)}ody is alfp necefiarily conneded with figure and 
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magnitude ; becaufe the one cannot be 
without the other, f It is therefore plain, that 
Berkeley, in attempting to feparate the percep* 
tion of colour fiom that of figure and magnitude^ 
has &]}<n into the mod abfurd of all abftradions, 
and that the principles by which he ie^ks to efta« 
blifli his Theory of vifion are ki dircdl contradict 
tion to his Principles of human knowledge. I 
hope to be excufed from any further purfuit of 
its vagaries : indeed I am afrsud fome of my read* 
ers wiU think I hare dwelt too long upon Berke- 
ley; but, independent of his celebrity, and the 
boaft of his adherents that his arguments are un^ 
anfwerable, the inveftigation has afforded me an 
opportunity of difci^ng fome very important 
principles. I am particularly anxious to efia- 
blifii juft views poncerning the original capacities 
of our nature, and to reftore matter to its legiti- 
mate rank in the fcale of exiftence, — convinced 
that thefe points are effential to the fuccefsful 
prolecution of our future inquiries. 

The Bifhop-s hypothefis is not the only one we 
have to contend with in order to obtain juft vicw^ 
concerning matter. A numerous fed of meta* 
phyficians have lon^been in the habit of confi- 
dering it as a dead and inert fubftancc ; and they 
defcribc its whole properties to confift merely in 
figure, magnitude, divifibility, impenetrability, an^ 
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1%efe opinions have been (b generally 
adopted bj metaphyficians, that I am afraid of 
iDcurring the charge of prefumption by calling. 
them in ^lieftiofl. But no authority can fanftion 
e)Tor; A^herwd^ it become the chara<^rof 
an inquirer to receive any opinions without exa- 
mkiatioQ. 

It is wen known tliat the experiniental philo- 
fopher never confiders matter to be dead and in- 
ert; or that its properties confift folely in fi- 
gure, magnitude, and fuch like : thefe he in a 
j^reat degree overkx^s, his principal ftudy being 
to difeover its other properties, powers, and rela- 
tions, as it is by their means he carries on his o- 
perations, and regulates his ftudies. In content* 
plating matter, he perceives a great variety of fub- 
ftances poflefled of the moft diftindl properties 
and charafters, which, fo far from being dead and' 
inert, have the capacity of ading and being aded 
upon, in various modes and by various powers. 
He ifinds all matter, in its original ftate, compofed 
of particles fo minute as to defy the powers of 
our fenfes to difcover them. In this ftate, they 
may appear to us to be minihilated ; but fo far is 
this from being the cafe, that they are then found 
to be the moft adlive and powerful ; their energies 
being difengaged, they are Hiore at liberty to a6l 
than when in a fiat« df combination. It is this 
ftate of combination that makes matter appear 
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dead nd ilieit ; beovafe itt jmPdin Wngf^MMff 
cxMed, the paitiekt aie^ :arlc wwe, held ft^ln 
Mdi othen armi^nd aie t hm p tf Hii W d fetfm My 
lutfier admi, «ma the diflSdatioii 6f liiltek C€Hm 
ImMtioo. Aoootdtoi^y we fitid. tbrtWefrkiadi 
or«itter «rUdi tte kiA fulqeQed to th« fMSwet 
of oohefion or redooed to the fi)Ud fbte ate ahraj^ 
poAflcd of the gceateft eftefigf* ^ >b ara«Dg 
dfffe ditt we find die iQoft ptfiraf!^ 
ivre» 

It heft beea difMrered, that thtmgh moft kmds 
of naatter are capable of agreatvarietj of ooinbio« 
atkms, they hare in geneial certain predilidlions 
(if tb^ may be foienned)^ « oa| pt ili e< of uniting 
with fbme kindft' » yvafeienea «» otfms. In con* 
fequence of theft elefiiont^and theafiive charac- 
ter cf certdn powers, innoinerable changes are 
continuallj going on throughout the whole fyftem 
of nature. Befides this capacity of forming e- 
leclions, it has been found that all matter is cap* 
able of a peculiar kind of adion called attraiftiQUi 
which the moft minute particles, as Well as the 
greateft bodies, are exerting upon each other in 
every moment of time and through evety part {£ 
fpace. It is found that this is not confined to 
bodies colledted in a ma&, but that the planetaiy 
bodies are continually exerting it upon each o- 
ther. This influence forms a balance to that mo* 
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tioA originally communicated to them, and thus 
preferves them in their particular orbits. 

There is no fubjed of inquiry more curious 
and interefting than the variety of powers which 
matter poflefles. There is not only a qumerous 
variety of kinds^ all of them poflefled of dilS&rent 
charaders, but perhaps there is no one kind which 
is not pofTelTed of a variety of powers. The pow- 
er of attradion feems to be common to all mat- 
ter ; even that fovereign power caloric, although it 
weakens the attradion and deilroys the cobefion 
of other bodies, is not exempted from its influence, 
as will be afterwards (hewn. The power of elec« 
tion, or chemical combination, is alfo inherent in 
all matter, unlefs caloric form an exception, its 
adion being limited by no bounds, noi^ confined 
to any particular clafs of bodies. Befides thefe 
more general powers, every particular kind of 
matter has diftinct characters peculiar to itfelf, 
poffefiing qualities and producing effeds totally 
different from all others. We muft not fuppofe 
that light, heat, electricity, and magnetism, whofe 
operations have attracted the notice of men in all 
ages, are the only adive agents in nature ; there 
are others, hitherto lefs distinguiflied becaufe lefs 
known, which appear to pofiefs greater variety of 
powers then any of thefe. Among the latter, ox- 
ygen holds a chief rank, a fubftance whofe exift- 
is only a late difcovery, becaufe it is never found 
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■ it rn a ftatc of combination or mixture. Thi^ 
wonderful gas is pccu/jari/ dUt'mguHbed by the 
power of fupportin^ an/ma/ iife and oombuftion, 
as neither an/ma/s can L've nor fir^ bum without 
it. It combines with hydrogen, and forms water; 
and with metals, and changes their charaftcrs and 
properties r it enters largely into the compofition 
of animal ar.d. vegetable fubflances; it contains the 
principle of acidity, and bellows that charafter up- 
on a numerous variety of bodies. Thefe acids a. 
gain, that are formed by oxygen poffefs alfo a va. 
riety of powers, and hold a very diftinguiflied rank 
in animal and vegetable economy : they com- 
bine with earths and metallic oxyds, and change 
rhc charaftcr of thefe fubftances: they communi- 
cite foumcfs to the tafteof animals, and imprefs 
• /:.ir c!iar:!fter upon a number of vegetables. 

h would be vain to attempt an enumeration of 
'.Tciicties of powers that the different kinds 

■ ■ 'i : : iT r iivc already known to poflefs ; and there 
•' '^<'i:'^rn to think that much more remains to be 
'' ''^^yevcd. One thing is very remarkable in the 

/ "^''irijn ct the different kinds with one an- 
iicf.ii ^ ^^ ^'^^ properties of a compound are ge- 
paitj "^ ^ ^0 Ji'Ferent from thofeof its component 
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fof ^'^^^ w'hich they did notpoiTefs, 

"^ down of each others qualities. 
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fuch fts is produced by iMie mixture ; neither ia 
it a fimple addition of all the powers Vrhich th<| 
feparate parts are known to poffisfs. It is a change 
of qaalities altogether unlike the feparate parts ; 
it is a union of powers, in many cafes much fuperi- 
or to the fum of all the parts taken feparately, 
as far as we can difcover ; and it can never be 
accounted for by any fyftem of mere neatraliz* 
ation. How are thefe things brought about? 
what becomes of the old properties ; and how are 
the new ones acquired ? It has by no means loft 
the old properties ; for on the diflbiution of the 
combination, they all again appear: neither could 
it bring forth new ones, if it had not previoufly 
poflefled them ; for nothing can give what it does 
not pollefs^norcan the fum of the whole be greater 
than the fum of all the parts. We can only ac- 
^ count for thefe phenomena on the fuppofition 
that all matter poUeiTes unknown properties, 
which only ad in certain circumftances, and con- 
fequently never can be known but when thefe 
circumftances take place ; or that fome kinds are 
fo extremely fubtle that they enter into all com- 
iHnations without the poflibility of being difcovered, 
and at the fame time are fo very powerful as to 
overbalance the properties of the fubftances with 
which they combine. Whatever mode of (blving 
thefe difficulties we adopt, it tends t& prove, that 
the powers of matter far exceed our knowledge 
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and tomprehenfion ; and that, independent of the. 
^pnocefles which pafs under the obfervation of our 
fenfes, much unfeen work isperformed, which 
we cannot difcover except by the effe&s produ- 
ced. 

Whatever degree of intelledual power and (kill 
may have been exerted in the firft formation of 
the folar and planetary fyftems, it is manifefl: that 
the whole operations of nature are now carried on 
by means of the material powers. We everywhere 
perceive, that in confequence of thefe powers be* 
ing called into adion, in innumerable proportions, 
and under a vaft variety of circumftances, every 
change is produced and every operation performed. 
By thefe powers, the vail planetary bodies are pre- 
ferved in their orbits : by thefe the fyftem of ani« 
mation, growth and increafe in animals and veget- 
ables is maintained : by thefe the rocks & mountains 
are preferved in a ftate of folidity^ and air and 
water in the fluid ftate : by means of thefe powers, 
the thunder rolls, and the clouds pour down their 
contents ; and by the fame means water is chang- 
ed into vapour, and vapour into gas, which is again 
condenfed and forms new clouds, thus maintain* 
ing a continual courfe of adivity and motion. . 
Nor is it only in the fluid atmofphere or the wa- 
tery deep that this adlivity prevails : even in the 
bowels of the apparently dead earth, and among 
the hard and impenetrable rocks, a courfe of 
change is going on^ new bodies are forming, and 
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oM ones diilblving* Beiide the mor^ terrible op- 
erations of TolcanoeSy the more fiknt and flow 
procefles of crjftdlization, petrifadion, &c. are 
continually in adiod. In ihort, when the yafl: 
power and con till ual adion of matter is confidered, 
no charader can be lefs appropriate for its defig- 
nation than its being dead and inert. I under^ 
fiand the word dead as here applied to fignify, not 
merely the want of animal life, but a total irica* 
pacity of adion : now, there is not one particle of 
matter which is not every moment exerting the 
power of adion by attraction, adheiion, or fome 
other mode» I underftand inertnefs to noean the 
want of power, or an incapacity of motion : but 
no kind of matter wants power ; the moil appa- 
rently fluggifh is capable of exerting a variety of 
powers ; and if the individual kinds do not pofiefs 
the capacity of motion, they are colledively capa- 
ble of it in all degrees, infomuch that it is impof- 
fiblefor one kind to be within the reach of another 
power without exerting motion ; and it is by 
means of this necefiary adion that all the motion 
of the univerfe is maintained. I grant, that when 
we look upon the matter of the folid earth, it ap- 
pears dead and inert ; and it certainly is not pof- 
felTed of that fort of adion which we call animal 
life ; but that it is poflefled of a diflferent kind of 
life, the moft ignorant are perfuaded. The farmer 
would never fow his com, nor the gardner plafit 
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Us ihnt^ if thej were not pnfuaded tiM t 
tMth wftspotfefled of life, aadtbat in oomEtqaeMt 
Iheir com «nd fruits would grow «nd jrjcld itti 
xteak. It is indeed lefs aOdwe thwimiihui life, 
hat ftiU it 18 never witfaout exertioii. Viil tAion 
wefetocettfe, the original atoms wottldinftMilj 
Aparate and become imperceptible' tadloiirlefi^ 
Ces : all matter would appear to be^onnikflated, ai 
it IS by the aAion of matter that fofidtCftt well as 
fluidity is preferved. '^ 

It has been abeady obfenred,. tliat the a£titity 
<d matter is greateft in its ttnoombfoed ftatc, be- 
^mdk hi whole powers are dien^difengaged and at 
liberty to ad. It is only ^ribeH ki strength faai 
been previoufly exerted in die fer ma t ion of body 
that it appears dead and inert. Thnl the tnatter 
of a ftone appears dead, becaofe the tnutaal ac- 
tion of the different particles are fo balanced asto 
prevent further exertion ; but that can never be 
ccmfidered dead, which is in a ftate of conftant 
adlion. Thefe atoms remain, as it were, prifon- 
ers in this ftate, until they are releaftd by the fe- 
perior adion of another kind ; and when this is 
the cafe, their apparently dormant powers again 
appear. When matter appears maftive in a ftate of 
combination, it is equally erroneous to determine 
it to be dead, as it would be to pronounce a man 
to be dead when he is found aflecp. However 
torpid and inaftivc the man is when aflecp, if you 
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awake Urn he will roufe to adioo. In Itka manner, 
the iiK»nent the materiak of a ftone are fet at fi* 
berty from this ftat^ of combmatioo, their ftietigth 
retoms, likeSainpfon with his new hair, and their 
power and adivity appear as great as ever. The 
gas which has for feme thonfand years bound the 
hard and calcareous rock into a folid and inaAive 
mafs, is found, at the difibludon of the eombina- 
natioD, carrying on fermentation and forming the 
vinous liquor, or communicating an adive eircu- 
lation and nourifliment to vegetable bodies. The 
power which at one tinle caufes the foft and gen« 
tie zephyr*, at another time feems to Hft the raft 
ocean from its bed j it produces the violent torna- 
do and the terrible hurricane, which threaten de« 
deftrudion to the face of the globe. How unphi* 
lofophical is it to call that which pofleflesfuch won- 
derful powers, and is capable of fuel; aftoniihing 
exertions, dead and inert ! 

If the particles of matter which difplay the leaft 
apparent adivity, cannot in any proper fcnfe be 
confidered dead and inert, with what juflice can 
it be applied to the more aftive and volatile parts 
of matter? What can'1>e confidered more a6Hve 
than heat or fwifter than lightning ? Confider 
the variety of the powers and properties of light. 
This adive fluid feems in fome refpe<3s to form an 
exception to the general law of attrafiion. It is 
ori^ally of foreign extradioD, if we may fo fpeak; 
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nd dKmgh it Tifitt tbe pltnetuf . WDiU^ 
be tttBined 1)7 them. It feems to be dcfliMdfc 
Ibc bencfitof the wbok umverfe, and oeafieqwat* 
ty fiwteb ofer alL It fetSQBt ffom the bo||^^ 
4bn with a velocity equal totbe eartebt iAiutj/aaah 
wnf. It goes fkom planet to plaoett iAaift* in 
Ip&a, in nihcr wnrili. fmm ftirtn ftar^ lliiiftt 
ingoolonn, iUuminating and eoUtenmBi^sU m- 

lipre. it.nevertravekbjdico]tQaitiM|tos,IikellK 
fjltber great bodies which trav^ Yipidil^pioe^hiit 
Haflfes on in ftnught lines ; and ifiitdMa»at^?ilfi 
through or combine with the bo4i«t it JMetfekf Js 
gfjfleded back on other objetfla. - WkPlk ffltlhipk 
on its great power and grandeuf; t^iiWiillt :ll:W^ 
^ires, aod th|e e^tenjive blegngaife ditiil Ml i i ii 4o 
aQ nature, thece is lels reaCbn. |o ;b» ^9m\Slt4i 
that the fuperftitious notions in ancient time have 
made it an objed of adoration, than that modern 
philofophers fhould have charaAerifed it a dead 
and inert fubftance. 

Let us now proceed to another feA of metaphj- 
iicians, of a cad diredl/ oppofite to the former, 
who afcribe fo much to motion, as not only to 
^ive it the pre-eminence among the material 
poweVs, but alfo to fct afide the agency of the Det- 
ty altogether. It muft be allowed that motion is the 
means, but it is not the principle of adion. It i$ 
only atn effedt arifing from a previous caufe, 
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and merelj the mode by which nature commonl/ 
works; it. arifes fbltly from material adion> and 
in all c^es it is entirely dependent on it. If the 
material adion can be kept up by any plan of ar- 
rangement, fucb as takes place in the folar fyftem, 
the motion may be made permanent ; but if the 
material a&on has completed its impulfe, the mo* 
.lion ceafes. It is vain, therefore, to refort to mo- 
tion as the fpring of action, or . to confider it as a 
.fi^caufe. 

In order to conftitute motion an original power 
it muft be proved t6 be inherent in all matter, w 
at leaft in fome one kind of it, to ferve as a fti- 
mulu^ to the reft. If motion were inherent in all 
-matter, there could be nothing /at reft: but We 
find that a ftate of reft is as common in nature as 
a ftate of motion r it is evident, therefore, that 
motion cannot be a property exifting in all mat* 
ter. . Material adion is no lefs real in a ftate of 
reft than in a ftate of motion t it never ceafes in 
the folid body, more than in the moving fluid : 
by this a<^ion its confolidation is preferved. It 
is fo little dependent upon motion, . that fome 
changes (for ioftaoce, cryftalhzation and ferment- 
ation) can be effeded only in a ftate of apparent 
reft. If it be contended, that motion is inherent 
in fome peculiar kind of matter, let that kind be 
pointed out ; I confefs myfelf unacquainted with 



mts thAt all that aOintj aad madonirtiich ^ 
irili Hiiirinfl; ttirm ii nrritril ■nfl mnini^Mii; ayj 
dm k eridortly produced by an anngiiJiMit a^ 
an: original impulfet which can nefWfeMMmimt* 
li for by material aAbn. Iiiotder M dmdite 
^fuljtft^Idbferve, ift. That ^HeaaiHiMft kind rf 
matter which can direft the drnnifttariin c^ iti 
own aOioo, nor are anjof tUcfe lan^fc^j^JJUfftJ oC 
an original and inherent power of aMokthgr itfidC 
AH matierial adion is prodncod-ijf Ajeint effiirt 
betwixt the Afferent particlet, (pinnoiii ]«Rticlfe 
can aft unlefi it is aded npon. -lUsilin be fimnd 
to be univer&Uy the cafe. i TieiKs wb eonrinna- 
tion that can change another/ fiidMii^being^ it 
4ai ishanged; and as everj eoiaMto r thai has1i 
tendency to preferye itfelf from change, it cannot 
be confidered a& the original caofe of change. In 
order to effed a change, two or more of thefc 
powers muft be, as it were, carried to the field, 
and fet in battle array againft each other ; but 
they can neither feek to provoke a quarrel, nor 
march to find out the enemy. The magnet can 
no more go in fearch of the ircxi, than the iron 
can go in fearch of the magnet. They have 
neither of them power to move, until they arc 
brought within the reach of each other's attrac- 
tion ; but when, by external circumftances, they 
are brought within this line, their a^on muft 
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anftantljr commence. I grant that water may be 
faid to travel in fearcb of a level, but this takes 
place oolj in particular citcumftances^ viz. when 
placed upon high ground* It is plain that every 
particle of matter is perfedty paliive as to the cir* 
cumftances which produce its own a£Hon, an^ 
theref(Mre can never be faid to be poflefied of an 
(Original alid inherent powet of adion by itfelf. I 
Ihall proceed to obferve, 

2dly, That theunivet&l tendency of allmaterial 
a&ion is to produce a ilate of relS:. Thus, the 
adion of the^ power of gravity is to the eanh*s 
centre as a place of reft: the^ adion of water in 
feeking a level arifes from the fame caufe : the 
adion of fermentation is to produce a date of 
reft ; and the adion of caloric arifes from a tend*- 
ency to preferve an equal meafure of heat as a 
fituation of reft. In all cafes wheathe material 
adion is completed, it falls into a ftate of apparent 
reft : the particles of matter have Ao more power to 
make motion perpetual than they have to begin 
it. When a combination is made, and a ftate of 
jreft produced, the fame powers can never loofen 
it. All the changes which take place in nature 
are produced by the alteration of circumftances, 
and not by any directive capacity in the powers 
of matter. The powers of matter can no more 
produce the circumftances, than the circom- 
ftances can produce the powers ; and when cir- 

F 
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cumfiancet prefent themfelves, their powers csoi' 
not ceafe to ad. . » 

If motion be inherent in any kind of matter, I 
apprehend it will be ai^ned either to caloric 
or to lights becaufe the one is beyond doubt the 
ipoft powerfvil, and the other the molt a^ive agient 
in nature. Let us therefore inquire into the na*^ 
ture of thefe wonderful powers, in order to difco-^ 
ycr whether either of them poflefles an internal 
pow^r of motion. 

I fty Caloric, or the matter cf heat, has obtained 
the notice of pfaik)fopher& in aU ages as the prime 
ngent by which a great part of the changes that 
take place in Jiature are brought about ; and it 
has been obferved, that whatever caufes motion, 
ftlfo produces he^. The celebrated Lord Bacon, 
and fome later philofophers, have denied its ma« 
terial exiftence, and contended, . that the heat of 
bodies depends folely on the vibration of their par- 
ticles. It feems at firil view as impoflible that 
the molt powerful agent in nature fhould be a non- 
exiftent, as that the animal and vegetable fy ftems 
ibould have been framed without intelligence. 
This opipion, therefore, never obtained general af- 
feot ; and as it has of late been decifively contra- 
dided by the experiments of Dr Herfchcl, it is uo- 

• 

neecflary for me to enter upon it. I fhall therefore 
coniider its materiality as completely eflablilhed. 
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ftnd proceed to examine what title it has to be 
ranked as a ielf-moving power. 

I prefume it will be allowed, that if caloric be 
poflefled of no other fource of adion than what is 
common to the other material powers, it can have 
no title to be fet up as a felf-moving power, or to 
be confidered as the fkft caufe of material adlion. 
What is the common fource of material action ? 
Attradion, It is general attradion that produces 
the circuitous motion of the planetary bodies, and 
preferves them in their orbits. It is the particu^ 
lar attradions which are exerted betwixt the dif- 
ferent kinds of matter, that produce all the varie- 
ty of combinations, and all the adion and motion 
which take place in the univerfe ; yet we have 
feen all thefe ultimately tend to produce a ftate of 
reft. Is caloric an exception ? Is it poflefled of an 
inherent power of adlion and motion by itfelf, 
independent of all the reft of the material 
powers? I anfwer, its adlion is only derived 
from attradion, and it has no other fource of ac- 
tion different from the other material powers. 
The diftribution of an equal temperature among 
bodies is one of the moft flriking charaders of 
caloric, and this can arife from no other caufe than 
attradtion. We have no other polfible way of ac- 
counting for it ; and its adion cerrefponds fo en- 
tirely with the charader of attradion. as to admit 
of no doubt of its being the caufe. Whenaquan- 
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tity of caloric is accumulated in any body, all 
ihc furrounding bodies altrafl it, until it Is (a di- 
vided among rbem as to produce an e<faxd tempci- 
ature. What otfier caufc can be affigned for this 
thfin attrattion ? It is impoflible to conceive 
another power capable of producing it ;. and as 
aHra<ilion is the great principle of aflion preval- 
lent throughout alt nature, it would be abfurd tore- 
je<a it in this cafe only. On this principle we can 
account for the great power of caloric over all o- 
therkindsof matter, without afcribing it to any 
new principle, altogether different in its nature 
from that of any other material power. It is on- 
ly more powerful than its fellows, becaufc its at- 
traftions are more general. U feems to have no 
ele^ive altraflions, but to have the capacity of 
combining with, or at leaft of being attrafled by 
all kinds of matter. Some bodies are capable of 
teceiving a larger quantity than othfen.^ wilfaoat 
nnj^rgoing a change, but tbey are aA capaUe o£ 
recnviiig le& or more, and the nJtimote'Jttadeticy 
t£ its adion is to reSore an equal temjpetMQre. 

'Setae philosophers deny that calwic Ift fiili!^ 
to the >aw of attraOion, becaufe it is tbe gmt a- 
geht in diflblvingtbe attractions and eoftAioatkffls 
of other bodies ; but it is more confbhntMe to dK 
general laws of nature to fuppofe, that its gnat 
potrer in diflblving other combinations atifei froitt 
it» (UpetibT attraaions. It i» weQ knova to leiRijr 
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dtemift, that this takes place in many other cales 
where caloric is not the agent. If yoa bring any 
kind of matter poffefled of a iiiperior attraftion to 
that by which a body is united, the firll combina- 
tion is diflblved, and a new one produced. In the 
fame manner caloric loofens the conne£tion of o- 
ther bodies by its fopexior attradions : only there 
is this difference, that cfiloric has an attraSion for 
all bodies, and is capable of being both diffufed 
and combined. Its combinations, like all others, 
have a certain meafure to which nothing can be 
addad, and is caHed by its difcoverer Latent heat ; 
becaufe in that ftate its property of heat is become 
infenfibie, but ks diffufion or mixture is limited 
to no meafure : it may be added in fuch quantities . 
as ta difolve the whde body, and reduce all the 
particles into their primary ftate. 

I admit that caloric is not poffefled of what is 
called homogeneous attraction ; but this is no 
proof of its not being fubjed to this general law : 
on the contrary, there Is forae reafon to think 
that thofe bodies which are poffeffed of the ftrong- 
eft homogeneous attradlion have the weakeft for 
other kinds of matter, and vice ver/a. It is at 
leaft known, that ftrong adheiive powers render 
combination very difficult, even when the eledive 
combinati(Hi is ftrong and durable. Caloric has 
BO adhefive power : its adion is never tied down 
by an affinity to its own kind^ and it is poffeffed 
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of ft powerful attn^tion for ftU matin t .it^ it d- 
way nready to diflohre the cohoeAion ^jother bo- 
diet. It it aot theiefi)ie furfMrizing tlnttilftoaUlbe 
fignalized at the moft powerhil ng^dit jaiafuiii 

The comUnatioD of. cakari^ I dnlHiidBidy 
proved bjrtfhit, that though all hodiat iBtwi ^ao 
m li hi ite d attraftion for it, yet the Stmii^ifmafutf 
idoet not produce an equal tempmtifelb -^^ Thk 
^caohot bit accounted for odicrwife rt^m^^Mi the 
fiifipofiCiDB of coBibination, at it it tiritfAandec 
^ef Qombination alone to change liha.^pi^^eKtiaa of 
die combining matter. CMmbaittu,nod >die con* 
iferfionoffolid bqdiet into fenMt^tflnl of iiuidt 
4irto irapour, aflbrd the ftrongiftfifkiftQCliMe com- 
bination of caloric. WhatitcMdMSM^bottbe 
fjedioo of light and cabric by tbriiMl^biQatbn of 
oxygen with a combuftiblc b^6l ? It it the d?- 
compoiition of one body, of which thcfe form a 
ponfiderablp part, and the formation of a new one 
from which they are in a great degree excluded. It 
makes no difference whether we confider light 
and caloric as combined with the oxygeq of the 
airor with the combuftible body, pr whether pnc of 
them is combined with the one and another with 
the other : it is ftill a combination of which cal- 
oric forms a part, and from which it may in a 
great degree be excluded by a fuperior affinity. 
In the former ftate, it is evident, the properties 
of both heat and light are changed, becaufe they 
are not fenfible : the one no more gives heat than 
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the other gives light. But thefe |>ropcrties are 
not loft ; for the moment they are fet at liberty, 
they reappear. Again^ the converfion of folids 
into fluids, and fluids into vapour, is evidently pro- 
duced by. the combination of caloric, as when* 
ever that takes place, a quantity is abforbed with- 
out affeding its temperature. In all thefe changes, 
it is evident that the heat abforbed without af«-' 
feding the temperature, muft be either loft or 
changed. . That it is not loft is evident ; for, on 
the reconverfion of vapour into a ftate of fluidity, 
or of fluids into the folid ftate, the caloric is again 
;given out in the v%ry fame proportion in which it 
'was abforbed. The change here produced is the 
true chara&er of combination. 
- Thofe who deny the attraction of caloric main- 
taio, that its abforption by liquefaftion and vapor- 
ization can only be accounted for on the principle 
that the capacity of body is increafed ; but if by 
the increafe of capacity is meant enlargement of 
■bulk, the only fenfe in which it can here be under^ 
ftood, it does not correspond with known fa^s. 
Water occupies a lefs fpace in the fluid than in 
tht folid ftate, and the contradion takes place juft 
before it reaches the point of congelation. Its 
-capacity or bulk has therefore been diminiflied, 
rather than enlarged, as this theory necefiarily 
Aippdcs. It is argued, that we know no chemical 
conkhiiiation in which the properties of one of the 
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bodies combining are entireiy loft« wlule thofe of 
the other are unaltered. 1 reply, that caloric ap. 
pears to operate different ways in its aftioo upoa 
body* In the finl cale, it is merely diflfufed 
through the body, and not combined with it ; coa« 
fequently it pr^xiuces nochange, bntraeielyintem- 
peratore, and fometimes in bulk. lo the iecond 
cafe, the caloric undergoes a change itfelf, 
without appearing to afied the property of the 
body it ads upon : in this cafe it partakes of the 
nature of folution, in which the pro pe r ties of the 
folvend are fometimes changed, without appear* 
ing to affcd the date of the menftrunm. In the 
third cafe, a change is produced upon both bodies : 
their properties are entirely altered, and the com^ 
binationjs as perfedl as any that ezifts in nature ; 
fuch are the changes from the folid to the fluid, 
and from the fluid to the gafeous ftate. It muft 
be obferved that in the 6rft and fecond cafes, the 
aclion appears to be of the fame nature as in the 
laft cafe, but the operation is not complete. The 
difference is in degree, not in kind, the quantity 
of caloric applied not being fufficient to change 
the whole body; and our fcnfations are unable to 
follow the intermediate procefs which is necefllary 
to effefl: it : but this is common in moft of the o- 
perations of nature. It may be fuppofcd, that 
becaufe caloric is eafily feparated, it has never beea 
combined. In this refped it perhaps diflFers from 
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moft other cranbinations ; but it muft be confider- 
ed that no power in nature has fo many attradiont 
operating upon it. If its combinations are more 
general, its diflblutions muft alfo be fo: the fame 
caufes which produce the one muft alfo occafion 
the other. It has already been obferved, that the 
univerfal attradion of all bodies for caloric gives 
it. the predominance over all the material powers* 
It is by this capacity of uniting with all bodies in 
all proportions, that its effeds are fo very differ- 
ent. If united in fmall proportions, it either af- 
fe^ the temperature, or it is abforbed, and feem- 
ingly loft, in the other properties of body ; but if 
it is united in great quantities it changes the body. 
It knows no point of faturation ; but when its^ 
power has arrived at a certain pitch, it becomes 
predominant,, and every thing yields to its unbound- 
ed fway. It is, however, manifeft that its o- 
perations do not proceed from another principle, 
nor has it a different fource of adion than is com- 
mon to the material powers. Its adion is only 
more general, becaufe it is not chained down by e- 
ledive attraAions which circumfcribe the other 
powers. 

I am aware that the eledive power of other 
kinds of matter has been denied ; and a late writ- 
er has affirmed, that the ftrength of affinity de- 
pends entirely on the proximity of the particles 
«f the combined body. But this appears to me 
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to be neither confonant to reafon nor to known 
fads. If proximity were the lole cau& of affinity, 
how could an exifting combination be decoxn- 
pofed? The particles of an exifting combina- 
tion having got within the proximate ^ftance, 
how could the particles of a third bodj get near 
enough to fupplant the former, if there were 
not a ftronger affinity betwixt them and fbme of 
the component parts of the exifting combination ? 
Oil and water cannot be combined but by means 
of a third body ; yet this third muft have a ten- 
dency to feparate rather than unite their parti*- 
cle$. Again, if this proximity were produced by 
the form and deniity of the particles, the ftrong< 
eft attractions would always- be produced by 
thole kinds of matter whofe form was moft fa- 
vourable to proximity ; but we find that the 
ftrongeft attradlicns are produced by thofe powers 
which acl at fenfible as well as infenfible diflances. 
The attractions of the magnetic and the electrig 
fluid for particular bodies are made without any re- 
gard to proximity : they act not only at fenfible 
dillances, but, in fpite of proximity, they will ope- 
rate upon their elective favourites, through folid 
and fluid bodies equally as void fpace. The 
more general attractions of caloric alfo difregard 
proximity. It loofens the flrongeft bonds ; it fe^ 
parates the parts of the moft folid bodies; its ac- 
tion overcomes the neareft proximity ; it thrufts 
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itfelf in betwixt the choiceft friends and the oId« 
eft connedlions, and feparates them with relent- 
leis feverity*. Even in thofe cafes where the fmall- 
nefs of its quantity permits the particles of bodies 
to exift together, it ilill muft have the inmoft 
•place, and therefore expands their bulk and wid- 
ens their proximity. If the combinations of light 
which came mixed together, were effcdted by 
-proximity, how is it that bodies combine with fome 
^kinds and repel others ? All thefe fads can only 
be explained by an elective power, and are altoge- 
ther contrary to every idea of proximity. But let 
• us return to the fubjed of caloric. 

There is another queftion concerning heat fo 
much conneded with the fubjed that I cannot 
pafs it over. I confel's, however, that I enter up- 
on it with confiderable diffidence. The objed of 
inquiry isi concerning the fource or origin of cal- 
oric. Does this fubtle fluid originally belong to our 
earth? or is it derived from the fun, and commu- 
nicated to us along with the light ? This laft opi* 
- nion has always been the moft prevalent ; but with 
defereoce to general opinion, 1 beg leave to ex- 
prels my doubts upon the fubjed. The firft 
time I thought upon it I was ilruck with the vaft 
difference beetwen the fuppofed velocity of its paf- 
fage from the iun and its progrefs through body. 
In its journey from the fun, its progrefs is fuppof- 
ed to be equal to 200,000 miles in a fecond. It 
{9 faid to hav9 a twofold motion through body : 
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By the firft, it is fnppofcd tti be iranfnutted, and to 
pab through with the fame velocity as through 
Toid fpace ; fecondly, lo be conduced through it, 
and to pafa witb diiFerent degrees of flownefs. Ad- 
mitting that caloric is pofleflcd of an equul power 
of being tranfmitted or conduced through differ. 
Biit bodies, it might at leaft be expei^ed that the 
■velocity of its paffage through the fanae body 
would always be equal : but this is by no meaoa 
the cafe. In its approach to the earth it is iixp- 
pofed to pafs through the atmofphere with the ve- 
locity of tranfmiffion. fo that the upper regions are 
not warmed by it ; but it is very certain that its 
ictnigrade marches through the atmofphere, in or- 
der to diffufe an equal teiupctature among bodiej, 
arcvery flow. It is entirely contrary tothe unalter- 
able nature of the material powers to z& different 
in exaflly finiiiar circumftances. They have but 
one mode of ading, and this mode is invariable, v 
has been formerly fliewn. How then is this to 
be accounted for? The atmofphere is the medi> 
um of its communication witb different bodies as 
well as of its paflage from the fun ; and if it paffed 
with the velocity afcribed to it in the one cafe, why 
does it not pafs with equal velocity in the other. 
If caloric were poffciled of the fame velocity as 
light, it would leave the earth with the fame rapi- 
dity, and we ihould be deprived of fenftble heat, 
equally as much as of fcnfible light. Again, if it 
■n-cte tran&nitted from body to body, and through 
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the atmofpfaere with the velocity of trayiflaiffioa 
afcribed to it, the whole earth would be inftantly 
brought to an e^ual temperature. There could 
not ejdtl in the £iiBe globe regions of piercmg coU 
with tracks of ufi^pportablc beat: fuch extremist 
M are found in our earth are altogether irreconcil* 
able With the exifletice of a fluid endued witl^ 
(uch velocity, and the inherent capacity of pre«i 
ferving an equft^tempemtttfe. The vaft >difl&r« 
ence of velocity betwixt caloric and light i8perfe<9« 
ly apparent t6 our (enfes in every cafe of com« 
buftion : the light of a candle fpreads inftantane^ 

» 

ously to very confiderable, but the heat can only 
be felt at very fliort diffances. 

The adion of light always correfponds with the 
Velocity afcribed to it : its efieds are inftantane*- 
ouily felt over the whole horizon : it pafles from 
body to body, even the moft denfely tranfparent, 
with as much velocity as through void fpace. Its 
retrograde marches, its refractions and reflexions 
fhmi one body to another, prefent no apparent 
diflferehce in velocity from that by which it comes 
from the fun. Its motion is entirely dif^- 
fimilar to tlttit of caloric. Light proceeds in 
ftraight lines, with a velocity perfeAIy conform* 
able to cur idea of a power darting from pfanet to 
{danet and from fun to fan. Caloric is as ik>w in 
its motion as the other is rapid : it palies equaU 
ly by curved' as by ftraight lines ; and its whole 
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n akqgecher oafike thaft«f atnvdtal 
imo focdgn lands. Its nbcioD it puftntuiotmt 
llktx is a differciioe in the ikne k papnca fo-puft 
tkrongh diffeicnl bodies. In diaft^ilip|ieaiB si 
Aer mill iIhumI Tij ihi ilifliiiniiainiaiims of 
hody^ dam tpjy with any inhewttjiallW^yrf ill 

The CTperimenti of Kact hayc .%5WiifimiiuW 
to pigrethe trsnfmiflion y yaryfKnj^qfcpafciiicii 
ftnught lines wilh eztseflDandaif^«-,o|ir^laGad 
t!VDG<inc«v€minix»gppote-|p.cafl^ and 

hy placing a heated bo^y in dr jjp ci ip ^. rtC the m^ 
and a very delicate tbcn«fanpi|ip;xki the odicr, 
the heat was thrown ftonr^^i^ J^.Jbpdy. to tht 
themometer at the diftance ojEJ^^jet. The mo- 
aaent the fciccn was remoYed jBgnpiJl^fyiat thcaii \ 
the thermometer rofe : from which he fuppofed, 
that caloric moves with all the vdocity of light, 
and by the iame fort of motion. It muft be ad- 
mitted, that experiment is the true teft of theory; 
but when particular fads are contrary to general 
laws, it requires fome caution to draw general 
inferences from them. Another experiment of 
his that qiay help us to explain the caufe of this 
phenomenon at lead fhould prevent'us &om draw- 
ing ralh conclufions concerning the velocity oi 
caloric He placed a glafs mattrafs full of ihow 
in the focus of the one mirror, and a thermometer 
in the other. The thermometer funk feveral de« 
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greeSf and rofe a^^n when the mattrafs was re*-: 
inoYed^ When nitric acid was poured upon 
'fnow, a mixture which . greatly . increafes coldi^ 
the thenaom^ter funk 5"* or 6<' lower. 

On coniidering this experiment, it is undeni- 
able that the reafoning brought to fupport the 
radiation and yelpcity of caloric by the firft ex« 
periment, wiU, by the fecond, tend to prove the 
radiation of cold : yet few philoibphers, I belieye, 
will contend that cold has any exiftence at alU 
I conceive, with Dr. Hutton, that light is con« 
,cerned in all tbefe experiments. I do nof , howe« 
,ver^ coincide with him in opinion that light occa- 
iions the rife or fall of the thermometer. There 
is ^lore reafon to fuppofe that the caloric is either 
combined with light, or is tranfported by it. The ' 
whole phenomona attending thefe experiments 
are fo contrary to the regular adion c^ caloric, 
that it ftaggers my belief to conceive it capable 
of fo contradi<ftory a mode of ading. On the 
other hand, it is evident fromfome of thefe ex- 
periments that it correfponds fo entirely with the 
nature of light, as to give ground to believe it to 
be the agent in tranfporting it. This radiant ca^ 
loric obferves all the peculiar law^ of light with 
great exadnefs. It moves in ftraight lines ; it is 
refleded and retraced ; and, what is equally re- 
markable, its temperature is augmeqted when the 
ball of the thermometer is blackeRed. Now, 
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theTe mode* of aAitig, and ttaii piopMy of liaii| 
•Mirbed by • bkekened ball mote dfam ^Amt H 
ii not fo, bdongmtirdy «6 the mMMI «f 1M% 
and to no otha power in n&mve, feflttHfttg beoi 

^ The iipINirahis employed in thefiBTfaipeilBieiiti 
WM fuch as muft have aififted the tAcMi of light 
fa a high degree, by concentAttog ill iMtte into t 
ftctts ; ahd it cannot be ftbtM tlit IMe ftsf^MM* 
ed from light ii ever concentAtad h^lJKiinlieR 
If light have an Mtraaito for ciM6; i^ liMft, ia 
thsfaccumokted ftate, cany off Hik' leaf tivltli all 
the velocity peculiar to it : it 'fiWl agafai bo ^aa^ 
feitaitrated by the focus of tbi'attir mknm upo* 
fhe ball of the thermometer ; iMI*tki bent it caik 
ties along with it muft thercOMi iUfcaitt te pm^ 
portion to the quantity there acennralated. By 
this view of the fafts, the velocityof the caloric 
is eafily accounted for ; but (hould we attempt to 
explain it by the laws which govern it in all other 
cafes, it will be . found impofiible to make them 
correfpond. When a fcreen was placed between 
the two mirrors, its adlion was completely obftrud- 
'ed : now, as the motion of caloric is not confined 
to ftraight liocs, why (hould this be the cafe? 
The motion of the eledric fluid is not flopped in 
this manner : it pafles through bodies impervious 
to light with the fame velocity as through mr; 
and no reafon can be affigned why caloric fhouldi 
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in this inftance only, be tied down to the laws of 
light, if it were not carried along with it. In all 
theiie experiments it was found that what had ob. 
ilruded the progrels of light alfq obftruded the 
progrefs of caloric* There is therefore every rea« 
fon to fuppofe, that the velocity of the latter is 
entirely owing to the adioh of the former. When 
we perceive a piece of cork carried along by a 
ftream of water» we inftantly afcribe its motion 
to the adlion of the water. On what principle do 
we found our opinion ? Becaufe we know that 
the cork has not this capacity when feparated frdm 
the water; The argument is equally conclufive 
in the cale of caloric ; and its velocity , from the 
fame principle, muft be afcribed to the adion of 
light, as it cannot be ihewn, that caloric is pdflef* 
fed of this power when feparated from light.. 
The more we examine fafts, the more evidence we 
ihall find to confirm the opinion, that caloric is 
tranfported by light. Confidcr how rapidly heat 
fpreads over the furface of the earth upon therifing 
of the fun, and how contrary this is to the flow 
motion by which it is governed in other cafes ; 
what difference there is between night and day, 
and betwixt thofe regions that are left in utter 
darknefs and thofe which the fun enlivens with 
his beams: Obferve, that whatever obftruds 
the light alfo obftrudts the heat ; that light is al- 
ways prefeot in all high degrees of heat ; that it at- 

G 
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tends the electric fluid in all its fligbtt, woA all the 
rapid operations where heat is concerned. Goo* 
fider the Taft quantity of heat accamuhtcd in the 
focus of a burning gla& placed in the fm-beams, 
although by itfelf caloric penetrates glais¥ritih great 
difficnlty and extreme flowneiik It is equally in* 
conceivable how caloric could be reflefted except 
by means of light. Refledion ariCes fiildly from 
repulBoo^ and this is owing to the hetengeocoua na* 
ture of light, and the capacities the difiercnt kinds 
have of combining with or bciiig'rqNdied by dif* 
ferent bodies. The refleded hg^t is lilee a ball 
rebounding back from a watt agaioft which it has 
finick with force ; bat we know of no bodies that 
have a repulfion to caloric,^ neither has it been 
difcovered to be a heterogeneous body : it is there- 
fore impoffible that its refleftion can arife from 
any of thofe caufes which afFecl light. Refradion 
is alib peculiar to light : it feems to arife foJely 
from the nature of its motion. When a cannon 
ball piffes through a body, it fuffers a fort of re- 
fradtion, and is hurried out of its ftraigbt courfe. 
It IS therefore peculiar to bodies moving in ftraight 
lines, and cannot correfpond with the motion of 
caloric, which is never tied down by this law. 
Again, the rife of the thermometer on black- 
ening the bulb is fo conformable to the charafter 
ut l^ht, iliat it does not bear another interpre- 
ration, it is well known that black bodies abforb 
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rU 'die kiflidsx^ fight ; and if heat is tranfported by 
ks rays, it muftbe accamulated in greater quantt* 
ties than when it is refl^ded and thrown back. 
The rife of the temperature is therefore an tStSt 
ftich as lingbt be expeAed from the abforption of 
light, and can be accounted lor on no other prin« 
ciple whatever. 

T3ie experiments with cold bodies are ftill more 
cfectfire, tts they could only be performed by the 
agency of light; Cold is not an exilling fubftance^ 
it is merely the privation of heat, and could neither 
radiate nor refled^. llie. radiation and reiedion 
which here took place, muft therefore have been 
performed by feme exifiing fubftance paffing be- 
twixt the two minors. What other agent befides 
light could aA in the tnanner here performed ? 
The adion of air could not do it, as it poflefles no 
radiating power, and. can only ad by the flow , 
motion of proceeding from particle to particle.— >• 
The only power capable of performing it i^ light, 
which, by flying in ftraight lines, and having its 
adion here concentrated, could produce fuch in* 
ftantaneous efieds. It is thus that when it ads ii- 
pon a hot body it carries heat away from it, and 
when it ads upon a cold body, it parts with a pro** 
portion of the heat it is poflefled of 

It may be aflced, where the light came from in 
thefe experiinents, as fome of the heated bodies 
were boih^g Water, and othei^ ifofi balls heated fo 
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as not to be vifible in the dark, ' I anfwer^ the o^ 
perator muft have made ufe of light, whether the 
experimehts were made by night or by day, and 
this light, when concentrated by the focus of the 
niirrcw, was fufficient to tranfport the quantity of 
caloric which occafioned the rife of the thermo- 
meter. If the experiments had been tried in vari« 
ous degrees of light, I doubt not that the accu- 
mulation of heat would have been in proportion to 
the quantity of light. In a fttong light the ther- 
mometer would have lifen the more, and in a 
weaker light the lefs. l^his of itfelf would have 
been decifive of the queilion. 

It will be faid that this reafoning is not con* 
clufive concerning the increafe of heat by the 
fun's light, becaufe the fun cominunicates heat as 
well as light. This brings us back to the queftion 
firft ipropofed, Does caloric proceed from the fun, 
or from what fource is it derived ? 

Before expreffing my doubts as to the validity 
of the general opinion upon this fubjed, I muft 
call the attention of my readers to an obfervation 
formerly made, that if caloric poflefled the fame ve* 
locity of motion as light, the whole earth muft 
neceflarily be brought to an equality of tempera* 
ture almoft inftantaneoully . It is one of the known 
laws of caloric, that it never ceafes its efforts to re- 
ftore an equal temperature ; and nothing prevents 
it from performing it, but the flowneis of its mo* 
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tion. If caloric paflbd from the fan in 7 minutes 
and a half, how much fooner would it pafs from 
one part of the earth to another ? If it pafs thro* 
the atmofphere with fuch velocity in its approach 
to the earth, it muft have the fame capacity to 
fpread through it over the earth's furface. The 
force of thefe arguments is fo ftrbng as to leave no 
doubt upon the mind of him who duly confiders 
the fubjed. The confequence undeniably is, that 
caloric IS not pofleffed of that rapidity of motion 
afcribed to it ; and if you ftrip it of that capacity, 
how unlike is it to the charader of a flowly 
moving power, to travel fuch immenfe journeys 
as from the fun to the earth and the other pla- 
nets ? 

Every view we take of this fubjed points out 
fome eflential objedlion to the opinion of caloric 
coming from the fun. The flow motion of cal- 
oric, as we have feen, is as un6t for travelling 
fuch immenfe journeys, as the rapid motion of 
light is adapted for it. Light leaves us with the 
funj not a particle is left but what is in a (late 
of combination, refledled by the atmofphere, or 
communicated by the moon and ftars. On the 
contrary, caloric never leaves us ; and though the 
force of the heat is much diminifhed, a large quan- 
tity ftill remains. Even in thofe regions deprived 
of the fun for one half of the year, as much remaibs 
116 is fufficient to fupport animal life. Both ve- 
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getable and animal life admit of a temporary 
deprivation of light ; but t)ie fyftem of nature 
could not exift one tooment without heat. 

If caloric be communicated by tbe fun, it is 
impoffible to account for tti^ great degree of cold' 
which prevails in the upper regions of the atmo- 
fphere. It is vain to talk o£ the power of tratii^ 
mMfion in order to account for it. No body in 
nature permits another. jgc^ which it h^ a ftrong 
attfadion to pafs tbrougb» un^il it is at the point 
of faturation ; and if the ftrength of affinity be al« 
ways in proportion to its diftance from this point, 
it is abfurd to fuppofe that the colder parts of 
the air fliouM communicate caloric to the warmer 
without fupplying itfelf. This is contrary to all 
the laws of affinity, and alfo contrary to the ca- 
pacity of caloric for preferving an equality of tem« 
perature. 

There is a ftiU ftronger objection to the opinion 
of caloric coming from tbe fun, arifing from the vaft 
accumulation of heat which a daily flow from the 
fun would produce upon the earth. The quan« 
tity of light communicated by the fun to the earth 
is inconceivable : much of it is combined with 
earthly bodies, but the far greater part is impell- 
ed to other planets, and in all probability finds its 
way back to the fun. But the inveftigations of 
philofophers will not allow us to fuppofe this to be 
%\i€ $afe with caipri^. {t bi^^been £»\md by e» 
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]ieriment, that the rays of theinoon, even when con- 
centrated hy a concave mirror, fo much as to 
exceed the brighteft candles in light, produce not 
the fmalleft change upon the thermometer : it is 
therefore evident that no heat comes from the 
moon. What is the obvious inference to be 
drawn from this ? If the moon gives out no heat, 
we are compelled to beheve that it receives hone 
or that it is accumulatii^. The idea of a continual 
accumulation of fuch la powerful flmd as heat is 
abfurd. The accumulation of a century would 
render the moon a mafs of liquid fire equal to the 
fuppofed he^t of the fun itfelf. It is impoilible to 
admit this opinion ; and* we muft neceflarily be- 
lieve that as the liioon gives out no heat, flie re- 
ceives none ; If the fun communicates no heat to 
the moon, it can give none to the earth, becaufe 
its rays cannot be of one compofition to the moon 
and another to the earth. The fource of fupply 
is the fame, and therefore the material effefl can^ 
not be different. 

I confider this argument dedfive, becaufe the 
fad it is founded upon is altogether irreconcilable 
with the opinion that the matter of heat comes 
from the fun. The idea qf accumulation is con- 
tradided by the hiftory of the world : no increafe, 
of heat has been felt, arid the conflitution of na« 
ture is fuch as not tb admit of it. A few degrees 
more heat would render the!!torried zone uninhab*- 
itable, We are therefore compelled to believe. 
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thar if the earth receires heat fmm the liin, it muft 
give it out attain. But rhe forementioDed tx- 
periments with the mx)n's njs will not admit 
this idea : for if the earth receives no heat from 
the mooo, there is no reafon to believe the moon 
receives an> hear from it. The circumftances of the 
earth and moon are in this refped h much the 
fame, that if the latter gives out no heat, it 
would be abfurd to fuppofe the fenner could. 
The principle of accumulation is ftnmger againft 
the moon than the earth ; being a finaller body it 
would be fooner heated than the earth, and the 
law of caloric for producing an equal temperature 
would, in fu'wh a monftrous cafe of accumulatiou 
and difparity, compel it to part with its heat. 

Another point of inquiry concerning caloric is, 
whether it poflefles only one property, or is fub- 
jedl to the changes in its mode of exiftence which 
arc common to all the material powers. Nothing 
appears more evident than this, that if calori;C 
is not derived frrm the fun, it muft have an exift- 
ence otherwile than is apparent by its property of 
heat. The quantity of heat that exifts by day is 
greatly diminifhed in the night. What becomes 
of it? Is its fubftance annihilated ? No — it ap- 
pears again next day. What becomes of the heat 
of the polar regions in the long abfence of the 
fun ? Is it loll ? No i it appears again en his re- 
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tOXB. It muft, however, in that interregnttnei bars 
changed its mode of exiftence, and it evidently 
bas this capacity, as a quantity is always loft by 
t|ie GoaverfioQ of foUds into liquids and liquids in^ 
So vapour. The uni verfaiity of heat may be f up^ 
pafed to militate againft this opinion ; but it ihuft 
jbe remembered, that its attradions are in liktt 
maoner uoiverM, and that ia thoTe fyftems where 
jbeat ismoftnecdO&ry, a continued courfe of adi.)n, 
and Goofi^ently heat, is kept up by organization. 
£y means of this, in the polar regions, a tempeii^ 
nture about 96^ is kept up in the animal frame 
in the mid& of bodies beb^iT o*, although thefe are 
contiaoaUy abftrading its heat, in confeqoeiice of 
the law of equal diftribution. But notwithftand- 
iog the uaiveriality of its attra&ions, iu adion 
muft finally ftop, were it not for the periodical re« 
turn of the fun. 

This view of the nature of caloric is mqre cof» 
xefpondent with the general character of matter 
than thofe generally entertained. It explains the 
grand principle by which it ads ; and, inilead 
of making caloric an exception to all the other 
kinds of matter^ fliews that its fuperior power is 
only owing to its more general attradlions, and 
that it has no independent and inherent fource of 
a<£tion different from the reft. Among members 
of the feme family, there is (bmething prepofterous 
JD the idea of one being paramount to^U others, 

t 
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tnd having nothing in its nature common with 
them } but by adopting this view we are enabled 
to trace its genealogy, aiul unite it with its breth» 
ren. It explains the whole phenomena of heat. It 
fiiU reprefents the fun as the great agent in the 
Ipiodudion of heat, without fuppofing it to be 
§n enormous ma(s of fire, the eisiftence of which 
would neceflarily dellroy itfelf and all nature with 
it. We have only to confider the fun as the great 
ilorehoufe of light ; a power indeed the mod a6i- 
lire in iiatpte, but noways deftni<3ive, like that 
terrible body fire. It (hews that light produces 
heat merely by .excitingt an infenfible a6lion be* 
^twixt ealoric and the particles of matter contain* 
. id in (bodies. It accounts for the want of beat 
in the upper regions of the atmofphere by tbe 
want of fufficient matter to produce the aAion of 
caloric ; and. for tbe cold of the night and the po- 
lar regions, by the want of that aftion which the 
fun producer. It deftroys the abfurd opinion con- 
cerning trapfmitted and conduded heat, fo con- 
trary to tbe invariable cjiaradler of all the mat- 
erial powers. It iliiews that caloric is not an ex- 
ception to all the other kinds of matter, but that, 
lil^e its fellows, it exifls in other charaders befides 
heat. It enables us to folve tbe great difficulty 
concerning the diftribution of heat among the dif- 
ferent planetary bodies : according to this view, 
thpfi^ ncfreft the fun may have no more than 
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thofe at the moft remote diftance; We have on-. 
ly to fuppofe the quantity of caloric to be pro- 
portioned to the diftance ; and if a fmall quantity 
cxifts in Mercury, no more heat may be excited 
than is done by a large quantity in Saturn. 

There ftill remain fome other points of inquiry 
concerning heat. It will be afked, bow heat is 
produced, if it come not from the body of the 
fun ? I can only anfwer this queftion by referring 
it to the fource which is common to all material 
powers. The adion of light upon body produces 
colours ; that of air upon body produces founds. 
In liflf;e manner the adion of caloric upon body- 
produces heat. It has always been obferved, 
that the fun's rays have not the fame power iii 
producing heat when they fall obliqiiely as when 
they foUr perpendicularly. This ferves to ihew 
that the increafe of heat depends much upon the 
momentum or force with which light a£ts upota 
body. If the increafe of heat depended upon the 
quantity of light communicated by the fun, there 
could be ho difference in whatever angle it fell ; 
but as the force of its a£tion upon folid bodies 
mud be augmented by the perpendicular ftroke, 
there is r^afon to infer that the increafe of heat 
. is much owing to this caufe. It has been fup- 
pofed that there is a repuUion betwixt the parti* 
cles of caloric and light ; but I cannot conceive 
how two fubftances which are generally found 
together fliould have a repulfion eftabliihe4 be« 






twixt their particles. It is more natural to fuft- 
pofe that there eji;ifts a ftroDg attradUoa betwixt 
them i and that io coniiequence of th« a«£lioQ pro^ 
duced by this attradiion aad comhiAatioQ of the(€ 
two very fubtle fluids, heat is produced. Xagltf 
ieejCDs to have the capacity of producing heat 
above all the other material powers, and it is pre- 
fent in ^ high degrees of heat. Its great power 
in the produdion of beat probably arifesfiom the 
vapidity of its motion and the univerfality of its 
a&ioo« It is the-firll caufe of adtion in the fyftem 
of nature, and it excites fuch a quantity of motion 
over the &ce of the globe as to fet a^ the fubtle 
fluids in a^ion.- It is more ppfwerful in exciting 
heat in ifoUd bodies than aqiong fluids by them- 
felves, probably becauie it produces a more forci* 
ble adtion aqiong the particles. It produces more 
.in dark than in light bodies, becaufe tb^fe tiaving 
a greater capacity for .its abforption, a ftronger 
degree of adion is excited among them: 

Although light is the chief; it is not the only 
agent capable of producing heat. The ad^ion of 
oxygen upon combuftible bodies is another 
very powerful agent : percuffion and fridion alfo 
produce it. In general, whatever tends to pro- 
duce a high degree of action among bodies caufes 
heat. Thus, motion is found to be a power* 
ful agent in its produ^ion, becaufe it increa&s the 
a<fiion of one kind of matter upon another. ShaB 
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5 then recur to the opinion fhat heat confifts 

^M mere motion ? By no means : this unnatural 

^pmion has already been difcairded. |t only 

asads us to fuppofe, that mftead of heat coming 

Kifdm the fun, it is a property of a very fubtle 

(fluid called caloric, which is brought into adion 

: by fome of the other material powers. This en^ 

' cirely correfponds with the opinion we have already 

fprmed concerning the two nobleft of our fenfes, 

viL. feeing and hearing : it connefts them together 

in the fame relation ; it clafles them as brothers 

in the fame family, by uniting it to two of the mod 

fubtle powers in nature. Let us now proceed to 

the confideration of light. 

■ Light is undoubtedly in fome refpeds an excep- . 
tion to the general law of attraction as it affedls 
the planetary bodies ; for inftead of being con- 
fined, like other matter, to one body, it travels o- 
ver all fpace, vifiting evejry planet, exciting ac- 
tion, producing colour, enlightening and enliven- 
ing all nature. It appears to us to be an exotic 
productions and the firil objedl of inquiry concern- 
ing it is, By what energy is it fent forth from the 
body of the fun ? There are only two conceiva- 
ble modes by which this can be performed, id. 
By a repulfive power eftabliftied between parti- . 
cular forts of matter and different kinds of light ; 
adly, By the attradlions of the planetary bodies 
oding upon the fun. 
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The exiftence of a repulfive power is equally 
nanifirft^ aithougli not fb general, as that of an 
attra&ive power ; and it is more reafonable to m* 
icribe the adion of light to the principles whtdi 
aduate other matter tlian to any unknown cauit* 
Light, air, and probably all Other gafeous bodieSi - 
arepofleiledof arepulfive power to their own kinds. 
It is this property that not only prevents them 
from uniting in lolid mafies^ but, if the particfei 
are prefied together by an external force, it caufei 
them to fly oflf when the force is removed. I^fat 
has not only a repulfive force to its own kinds, but 
it alfo pofiefies a much higher degree of it to (Af- 
ferent other kinds of matter. That reflexion a* 
lifes from a repulfive force eftablilhed between 
particular kinds of light and certain bodies, has 
been already noticed. To account for the depar- 
ture of light from the fun, we mull fuppofe this 
force alfo to exiil in that body, and that it drives 
off the different kinds of light, in the fame man- 
ner as the earth and the other planetary bodies. 
But how does this accord with the idea of the fun 
being the foutce, the feat or rendezvous of light ? 
This can only be accounted for by the vaft fu- 
periority of the fun's attradion : it is the centre of 
attraftion to the whole body of the planets ; and 
if fuch heavy bodies are drawn towards it by this 
power, it is but natural to fuppofe that the fluid 
of light ihould alfo be attraded by it. If it is 
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the centre of the planetary fyfteGti, it muft alio 
be fuppofed to be the fource of lights becaufe 
they are both afted upon by the fame power. 

Another queftion concerning light is^ If the fun 
has fo ftrong an attradlion for it, how does it e^- 
icape his powerful grafp at its furface where it is 
ftrongeil ? I anfwer, in the fame way that it e- 
feapes the earth's attradion at its furfsice. The 
body of the fun muft pofiefs fubftancea to repel it, 
«8 the body of our earth does.. In both cafes the 
Fepulfive power z€ts like a ball ftruck with force 
againft a hard body, which rebounds back in the 
diredion it came. The rebound of light mud 
indeed have great force when it is able to counter* 
adl the general law of attra^on ; hut it muit be 
remembered, that it will always be affifted by the 
counter-attradions 6f the planetary bodies which 
are in its courfe. Thus, though we fhould allow 
that attradlion is the ftrongeft as well as the mod 
general power, yet when repulfion is affifted by 
the attraction of the planetary bodies, it over- 
comes that of the fun. The fun's attraction is 
without doubt vaftly fupetior to that of any of 
the planetary bodies ; but there is alfo reafon to 
fuppofe, that his repuUive force is proportionally 
greater than theirs. If the velocity of light is in 
proportion to thcftrength of the attraction, its ve- 
k)city is greater at the fun's furface than at the 
earth'ff in proportion to this difference ; confiN 
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fiich oaieridi. Ii is attn&irilJHi <dfaei!oQ 

vvlHCO DIM III Domes* ICDDIDDH DHiW^PHlHIBv UCBI* 

A bodj pd cftd onlf of wtfKtlttii^^ip&mm txh* 
wndf its parts, inflead of kfiefii|gfltiirticr, innft 

ieparate of itfelf, although no omnteNattradioQ 
were t<i act upon it. Evenr man who confideis 
the (ubjcdt will perceive that the bodj of the fun 
mud have adbefive poweis to keep its parts to- 
t(^h«rr^ af well as a ftroog attradioa for other bo- 
4ie^ in otAnx to become the centie of a fyftem 
fti|/p<yt tcrd by mutual attradioo. It may befaid 
tk^t %\ii% 1% merely by pothetical, becanfe we have 
i»o^X|>4ttiments«to prove it. Attradkm and le- 
I^uIAmi ure not hypothetical, but proved to have 
a i«dl «xlil^^ce in nature, and particidarly in rhe 
#:*U *yf Uif}it. The attradion rf light is proved 
b/ U^ mli«Clion, sind its repulfion hj its rti 
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We ha¥e no exj^eriments, I grantj^t^ prove that 
it cometxiiom the fun by refleAioo, nor erei; can ; 
but we are- certain that (lur earth refleds it, and 
that the ittoon anil all theplanetarj bodies refled 
it« ^> It it more natural and juft to e:^teftd this 
genevd principle to its impulfe from the fun, 
than to fedk for a new power which it not known 
to have, any e!Kiftence in nature. The afHon of 
the material powers is uniform and invariable : 
they do« not ad- at one time on one principle,' 
and on a different principle at another time. 
We are obliged to afbribe its paflage from the fun 
to this principle, beoauie in all other cafes it is 
by this alone that it paffes from body to body. It 
^ corref ponds with the geneiral analogy of nature*; 
it is conformable to the Newtonian fyftem of 
planetary motion : -in the one cafe, the oemrifo- 
gal and centripetal forces balance each othdr j and 
in the other, the atthtdtive and repulfive forces 
areequally balanced. :: 

It will be fiiid, that according to the view which 
has been given of this fabjed^ the fun moft be 
left in theidark as well as the planetary bodies. 
If it be the centre of a fyftem, it never can. Its 
fuperior attiadion wiE bring the light £roin ail 
parts ci the univerfe with inconceivable velocity 
and vaft fuperabundance. . The quanti^ of light 
is immenfe. The fuperiority of its attradion will 
always make the fun the grand ftorehoufc ; and it 
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pf the CbaraSer of Maiier. 

Otnt next fabjfcd of inquirj is concerning the 
oi^n of matter, and the rank it ought to hold in 
the Icale of being. It it felf-^tiftent, or Is it i 
created fubfiance ? 

tFpon this queftion which has occafioned mucli 
controverfy^ my refleftions have made me diflent 
frbm the common^ opinion. I (hall therefore be* 
flow upon it particular confideratibn. I (hall, iii 
the firft place, examine how fiaac the idea of a crea« 
tire power eorrefponds with reafon and the fyftetti 
of nature*s works ; and, adlj, inyeftigatethe nature 
and character of matter, in otder to afcertain its 
claim to felf or eternal exiftence. 

The firft objed of inquiry is to examine how 
far the idea of a creative power correfpsnds with 
reafon and the fyftem of nature's works. What 
is a creative power ? It is explained to be the 
making of a thing out of nothing. We have 
heard this idea fo often repeated from our infan- 
cy, and our minds are,/o much familiarized to it, 
that we do not perceive it? abfurdity. "But if 
\vc ftriaiy examine it, our credulity mull be great* 
ly fhaken. We have a clear conception how one 
tfiing could be made out of another, but wecttT* 
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not conceive how a thing can be made out of no- 
thing ; and our reafbn feems to pronounce it im<^ 
poffible. The old axiom, that nothing produces 
nothing, is not more evident thaiT c|hat nothing 
can be made out of nothing. If the firft be juft 
(and it has obtained univerfal confent) the fi^aoDd^ 
which grows out of the fame root, cannot be wrong. 
If the Deity has made matter, he naift either have 
poflefled the fubftance in himfelf or procured it 
£rom fomething eUie. Byt if he be immaterial he 
could not have poflefled itlin himfelf, and if it be not 
jn him, he could not communicate what he has 
sot to give. There is nothing more obvious than 
that .no being can give what he does not pofleis. 
If the Deity be neceflkrily felf-exiftent| he can pof« 
iefs no more than he inherits by this neceifary 
exiftence. It makes no difference however high 
or low, great or fmall, we fuppofe the being to be ; 
as every being is limited by the capacities of its 
nature. The Deity is like all other beings in this 
refpe A ; he can no more give what he does not pof- 
fefs, than any other being can give that which it 
has not. It is therefore impoffible, on the fup- 
pofition of ehis being immaterial, that the Deity 
could be the creator of matter. Again, if he pof- 
feffed matter in himfelf originally and inherently, 
be cannot be confidered either as immaterial or 
as its. creator. I ihall again repeat the argument 
—fin every view of the (iibject it is perfectly cvi- 
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4etity tbatif dbel>eicy madelMatter, he mu^ either 
have poflefled the fabftanc^ of it in himfelf dt 
procmred it from (bmething whitout him^andili 
atber of thefis cafes he cannot be copfider^ at 
its creator ^ If he made it out of himfel^ the 
fubftancemuft have exiftedin bim^ and conftif uted 
a part of bis efience : but if it cdnftitued* ft fsut of 
his efience, c it mud be as Hecrflacilf ;£eaLf'>exifteiit 
as he is. And if hemadeiit of ifimisstbinf e(xift<- 
ing without him, he wab ^n6t its dnaator in this 
cafe more than in the otKer. 

The. ec Anal exiftence of matter is ar ftcoiiglj 
imprpfied upon our minds as the exiftence of the 
Doty can be. , The conftilAition o£our;Rtinds re* 
vohs at the idea of the non*exiftence ^ matter** 
Let us try to conceive fuch a ftate^and !we ihaU 
find it to be impoffibk; fixs whatever attempt^^ we 
miy make to eradicate the idea of its «vftence 
from' oar minds^ it will always remain ; within v»- 
It is equally di^ttlt to conceive how mind cduld 
make matter, as how matter cquld produce mind» 
and they feem both equally necefl&ry in .,tb^ fcaie 
of being. ^ * Without mind, all nature mull have 
been a chaos ; and without matter, there could* 
have esufted nothmg upon which mind could 
work. Take away matter and ita properties, 
(which indeed is a fappofitk>n that . deftmys the 
idea of our own e:[ciftencej^ and there would be 
notfiinj^ieft:fip£s'O»n^mdS^tip0nti fiir «^ know 
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nothing of (pint but u contmfted with maiHer. 
The exiftence of matter fecsis as neceflaiy to the 
Deity as to any other being ; becaufis if all were a 
mere void^ and nothing exifted without him^ ht 
could have nothing upcm which to ezercife his 
great miod. A ftate cf non««3ufteQce can aflford 
no niont esosroife fior his nfind than it does for ours» 
The greatneft and peifef^ion of thie Deity confifts 
in the knowledge of i|U that doesexift ; bat what 
do^s not ttuft can afford no more fcc^ for his 
powen than for ours.. It is evident therefore, tbat 
the idea of the nomexiftence of matter, inftead of 
eicaUing the ^laraAer of the Deity, is altogether 
iticonflftent with his natate if and, inftead of ren^ 
4ering hkn in^kpendent of all other i^xiftence^ 
itdocM him tp a inere nnlUty. 

I ihall be told that the Deity poflefies all things 
inherently in bimfelf^ and can ftandin no need of 
any thing without him. I grant that his exiftence 
Und power are inherent in himieif^ and independ*> 
ent of every thing whatever : but it muft be ob« 
ierved that mere e:|:iftence affords neither exencife 
nor enjoyment to a contemplative mind,mndlesft 
^ all to animmaterial being ^ becaufe in him time 
tre no variety of parts, no difierence of fubftaoct, 
no objeds of comparifon : aU is famcnefs : he is 
Me and indivifible. Thie mind which never knew 
but one things whatever be its powers, has no food 
vfVk which to exift Variety is as ntc^fBuy to 



iMddiU fooA to tliesnioial hodf* ' Jkf im jmis 
una^aodoff to iplaae angr Iwpg, ivho m iijm&lf 
{xifleib ao^ ^aoricty^ inoi^te whfiie iKiAkig >tx^ 
itt wiflhoiit ^im; wbstewr my ym, may aoo^ 
ceivct k, i«cb a ftitte waidd nect&aly bea ibte 
itf non^QTCiAeace.^ t%e idemiif iniiiiat^Huk^ ibf^kfidf 
itffoBd» Jio eaoecdfe cfor mitul. Miail is Um cibjeft 
tlisit thiiiks, ftod not 4efai|e&t9ioifaA thought 
^9fM, at we kiMwnoclitiig qf it except t^its JiiQmnu 
1!lM .diflSkmlly #if in«kmg lUiy tiling i^inibial iImb 
6*^ ef thought 18 ft^ungfy illa^tad by tim 
VAmf of xdigmL' * j^V3iat is it .that thas^prodivteA 
the Symbolic wori|;up a^d the rcfemoutfts fif tl^ 
fews, the pemp and bnagci of Pagatdfin mad duB 
^ttfch of Siome, but the i^tsptaffiU^ty cf 'ina^g 
uny thing imaxsiXi^tislL afford hf itfeif a fiiflScieat 
aomber of ideas to Jfifluence lAie paffions, tto Ji^ 
fe4ft4fhe hearty aiid t^ iD%ue the imnd with tme 
•devotion and energy. J&vea the membett of the 
Soottifh.ohurdii tbo' $kiivc pfinci|^es lead them to 
condemn the ceremonial worlhip of their iellow 
CifariAiatrs, are ftiU obliged toxnake odeof lacra- 
rnent^ ' to lepieftnt fpirstmd thii^ by ^sternal 
fignt, Jind to employ meta(Aioni4iMirfa from «ia» 
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hention that it is impious to fet limits either to<i 
his power or his capacities. I acknowledge therS', 
is no anfwering this argument, as it puts an eni, 
to all inquiry : but let thofe who make u(e of if ' 
confider, that by denying rcafon thepowerofjudg-i * 
ingconcerningthenatureoftheDcity.theydeftngH| 
the foundation on which the proof of his exifiencet 
refts. It is by the principles of reafon alone that. 
we difcover his being, and are able to contend 
with atheifm. It is the only weapon with which 
we can attack the fceptic, as he laughs at any. 
other. But reafon will not permit us to adopt o-. 
pinions contrary to the principles (he has engrav- 
en on our hearts, or to carry our views concerning 
the power of the Deity any further than his works < 
warrant. If reafon be a competent judge of the ! 
queftion concerning his esiftence, it muft alfo 
judge of thofe charaders by which his exiftencc 
is eftabliiked. If we xejtA it in the one esfe, 
we bare no right to plead its nth^ty in. the 
-«tber. . - i-. r_ 

: It has been contended .that it itfiotipoeeSiry 
:tD fuppofe'raore than ooe felf exifleot bong.^^ltttt 
when we find that the chara^t ef this bqii^^ 
totally difierent.from the exifteocesjim pcnein, 
and when it is impoffible, from the djflboaacirjrf 
theiroatures, that be could be their craMov^ cut yet 
.|nTe:.made tbera out of any thing cuffing, rm 
taioafelf, the &ppofitkn bnoaKS'iiot Qf^AUM^ 
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but ceceflkry to folYe the difficulties which, oo 
any other fuppofition, are infurmountaUe. ' 

Mr Locke is tl^e only writer I am acquainted 
with who attempts to fupport by beafoning the on 
pinm of a. creative power ; and as his arguments 
Alt 'Cranpriied in little bounds, I (hall tranfcribe 
Ihenii that Che leader may have a full view of the 
€$gktXQmxfym ^. You will fay,** be obferves, *^ is it 
'V^fij^ftuiipoffiUe to admit the making of isiny thing 
-*Voiit nE nothing,* lince we cannot poffibly con« 
/*,Qriire.itf I anfwer. No: ift, Becaufe it is not 
V^ reaibiiiUe to deny the power of an infinite be- 
*^Wg beoailfe we do not comprehend his opera- 
Vititus. I tWe do not deny other efieds upon this 
"jglMnlplKCaufe wo cannot poffibly perceive the 
U naowr of their produdion. We cannot con* 
t**«cMrkiJiQfW any thing but impulfe of body could 
** man body, and yet that is not a fufficient rea- 
*^ SbWf tQ.aiake us deny it poffible againft the con- 
'^ Aant experience we have of it in ourfelves in all 
^V our voluntary motions, which areproduced in us 
*' obly by the free adbn or thought of our own 
** sittis, and are not, nor can be the effefts of the 
^*\ imp^ or determination of the motion of blind 
.^*l vmttcr upon our bodies ; for then it could not 
" be^in our power to alter it. For example, my 
T rigbt band writes while my left is ftill: what 
u.oaufes reft in the one and motion in the other? 
^' Nothing but my will, a thought in my mind : 



« 401. and tlwkft MMw > TObiiiiai— fjg jj 
««Meli ctoMtllicodauiii; mrfligr Hii^f ftj 
« iMke it JntdKgiUk, jwi^^Hiiiii HM<»Pii|iiCrti 

"jjMW itu iirfiiiiiiiii III! rliii Mitiirf tJMmWtM^ 
«|biK OMlEk <iit of--lo vjM^ ill><<llirt|W»4 

fMitenniiwtiQB ^' oioiibii' M^^MilijIlMMMpHit 

H«i«||.te«itlMr> lin»<ahto»#il^^ 
Hlbme other boijipiit to llHl (JilH HJ II Mlill» 
«*xtaA lb nmftmro ill moiM9Mi^^ 

^^gtbl0 fti it Wit befape* 

** an overvaluing of ourfelfWit*Ndil0t«ldlM«]Mi 

'* narrow meafure of our capacjries, ftodl t» Mn- 

'' dude all things impoffibb to be 4eAe, wlioit 

^ manner of doing exceeds our oom^beafion, 

'* This is either to make our oi^mpveluifiioti in- 

^ finite, or God finite, when tvhat he can do tt 

^* limited to what we can conceiiFeof It; if you 

^ do not underiland the operatiOilB df yo»^'iNl% 

"^ finite mind, do not deem it ftianft thM groa 

'* cannot comprehend the operatioiis <i <ha€ e- 

^ temal infinite mind who made and gsvcHto idl 

^ tilings, and w^mthe heaven cMF1|e9?eDseM|liot 

*^ (wrntain/* 
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^ Mr Locke if a very acute writer ; but in the m» 

^ tore pafiage, there is a weAjoeA and deficiency 

V in hk arguments apparent at firft fight, likt The 

F whdle of hb argnments are negatire^ and ftcfn 

• netfaingi wheneas the quefiion leqmired a pofifire 

fitooL fid, His riev of the power of natter (^Vb 

^ Ml in another part of his work) is euoneoaB, as ht 

contendii that the only way in whicfa matter aSb 

si \ij impnUe ; bat the difcoveries of his own and 

libepages have rendered this opinion ridicuioos: 

gdUy, Ht founds his reafontng upon a principle 

iK^peAiag f^ charader of the Deity which, in 

ttte (Mat'cbapter, we (hall endeaTour to fiiew is 

cmDAtma^ 4thly« There is no analogy or refenu 

Ubnaa baeirixt the fads he adducespand the tinng 

he iiitends tp prove. Hie power of mind in the 

dsmSiOB «f the sM^tions of our bodies is not to 

the purpofe ; for there is no fimilarity betwixt the 

power of dtredion and that of creation. The 

• 

firft is a common principle in nature, the latter is 
altoge th er uidtnown and utterly tncomreivable. 
Weak man himfelf poflefles a dirediye power over 
-a caafidcnAde part ; but who would fappofe from 
liriB (tetiK was entitkd to claim creative power? 
The^ eonitton-place argument, that it is not rea^- 
AnaMe to deny the power of the Deity foecaide 
it cannot comprehend his operations, is only an 

IfMfion, and leads us away from the troe^ fttte 
ff the (quoftvm. It is not becaufe it is abo^ 
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our reafon, or that we cannot comprehend it^ but 
tecaufe it is contrary to reafon, to the united tef- 
imiony of all nature's works, and has not a fin- 
gle fad or principle to fopport it. 

I grant that we are obliged to believe manj 
drings we cannot comprehend; but we cannot 
be juitified in believing any thing contrary to 
reafon, or which involves an impbffibility in iti 
xiature as this does. It is not becaofe a fubjeft ii 
above our comprehenGon that we are called upon 
to believe it ; on the> contrary our belief inufl; ' be 
founded upon fbinething we do comprehend and 
perceive, and which neceflarily implies and confirms 
4fae truth of what we cannot '- It is unneceflary to 
follow Mt Locke any further, as I conceive the 
fubjed: fufficiently iiluftrated; Let us there* 
fore take a view of the other fide of the queftion, 
and, 

- ' 2dly, Inveftigate the nature and charader of 
matter, in order to determine what right it has to 
the claim of felf-exiftence. In entering upon the 
iubjeA, it is necefiary to have a clear idea of the 
cfaarader requifite to form a felf-exiftent being. 
The charader of a feif-exiflent being, as explain* 
•ed by Dr Clarke, is equally inapplicable to the 
Deity as to matter. He contends, that '' unlefs 
the material world exift. neceiliarily, by an ab- 
folute necefiity in its own nature, fo that it would 
be an exprefs contradidion to fuppofe* it not to 
exift, it cannot be a felf-exiftent being.** 
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.-. This.definitioit of felfre^dftence tends more to 
confufe our ideas than to elucidate the fubjed; 
Self or eternal exiftence is altogether independent 
of our conceptions ; it (lands fecurely on its own 
bafis, whether our conceptions be right or wrong ; 
iind that they are often wrpng is proved by the 
jcontradidory opinions which have ever been held 
jipon the fubjed. Neither the idea of the Deity 
jeufting by himfelf without a material world, nor 
Ahatofthe felf-exiilence of matter independent 
jof Deity, implies a contradiAion; for .fome have 
denied the one and fome the other, and it cannot 
be faid that either have contradided themfelvesj 
although both opinions appear to me to be equally 
4X>ntrary to truth. We fhall therefore rejeA tl4^ 
definition, and fiate the queftion anew. What.j^ 
felf-exiftence ? It is an exigence that canuot be ^ 
ilroyed. Every thing that has been made om^ 
be unmade ; but that which cannot be deftroye^ 
xnuft have the caufe of its exiftence in itfi^lf,' and 
therefore muil be eternal. We may attach a^ 
many fanciful properties as we pleafa to the 
idea of felf-exiftence ; but all that is effeqtial ^o it 
is included in the idea of indeftrudibiiity* Th^, 
therefore, is in my opinion the hinge of the contrp* 
verfy, and to this point alone we ihall dixtSt our 
attention, Is matter deftrudible, or not? 

I believe it to be a queftion that will bear venr 
little difpute in the philofophic world. Tb^ap- 
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mttter it/fiMnA, after evevjr cluuiee» to be ctpaUe 
oC the fiine combiiiations. Tou BMiy xeduce and 
a^mi* reftora; ypa may add oifabttaa^ mulli- 
INJ ^' dinde ; Imt it» iohereM powers are neitlm 
feft oor diminiOirf? by tfaefe optfations. In the 
feme flate» wbaiber it be foUd or fluid, whether 
Combined or feparated^ the iafBi& matter is alwajm 
jiskiind tobD pofib^Mof tbeftme piopertiea. Tim 
rnv not only fubje^ it to every ibrt of chaoge^ 
bot aliafiir aoy leogtboC timei jet its powers wtt 
comiotte ^uaUy . uiuoipatred. The matter of the 
caloaieoiia faQk» a^ was akeady ftatedv whieh 
hat beott hepi £Nf ft wral tboufiuid years in a ioiid 
Aate, refiunea iu fitfiaer adUviiy the moment the 
coabioation isdifiblved. 

It would he impoffible to entet iato a detail af 
aU.. the fii&s whidi piOTe^the indeftmftibtlitj of- 
oatten . If any hma is ftiU Ibeptical on the Aib* 
j9&^ he has it in his power to &ditij himfelf by 
^^iuiking farfbisr experiments. There is an appa* 
sent wafte oS matteir in the operations of nature : 
every operatjoii. produces a change by tha diflo- 
Itttion of ft foemaf combinauon, and the produce 
tion of ^mfssf ime ; but tn.^U thefe changes th^m 
is not a paMicle left. Gon^der, for example^ the 
apparent wafte of oxygen by the infpimtion of a« 
Aimalsi and the formation of water. About one 
fourth part only of the atmofphere is compofed of 
tills fluid, and all animals are continually abftract- 
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■ngtal^ (jiuntitm, tbe fbrtDBtibO «f vMer Ul 
■ore; bnt oatwicliJliQtling this appuvM vaAc, 
the Btmorpbeie n foond by cxperiniem to con- 
tain as inucli as ever. The fad is. tbir though 
all bodies are liable to be changed or ddboved, 
tbe miCier of nhich ihey are oxnpoiffd ii ioani 
to be incapable cTtfaer of chaoge or deftrudion. If 
mtier nere at all dcftruaible, isit poffible that 
h could refiil being fo by tbe changes it is cooti- 
sually undergoing? What u the common idea 
of deftnkbon ? It is tbe fepaiation of tbe paru 
da bctdf fonsffriy onited ; it is.lbe breaking op 
of a former connection by fopenor attndion and 
-power: this we daily lee takepbux; but every 
experiment proves that tbe materials arc never 
deftnij^. Id ihe cafe wc have fiated, the oxygen 
infpired by animals is again given out in tbe form 
of carbonic acid; this acid is greedily imbibed by 
plants; which again, by the agency of the fun'i 
light, communicates tbe oxygen to tbe atmofphere 
in a pure ftate. Thns animeis fomifli food for ve- 
getables, and vegetables fupport animals. In the 
&me manner, condeilfation abftrifls oxygen aniJ 
bydrogcn from tbe atmofphere, and forms Vfater, 
which by evaporation is again returned in end- 
lels fucceffion. 

Thus all tbe changes which take place, aH 
ihe warfare carried on betwixt the conten^ng 
powers, and all the deftiuftion of body that eo- 
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{«es,' aeither affe(^ the' eitiftdlee ribr impairs the 
ptppertka of matter. To our fenfes it indeed 
appears as if it were deftroyed, becaufe' we are 
incapable of following Its courfe, but after everf 
poi&ble trial, after every experiment, after itb 
properties have been fome thoufand years iri ik 
•ftate of difttfe,: it again appears 'id all its glory, 
with unabated «Aivity and undilQuniflied fpleiiu 

It naiefy Ife &idv Chat it is only Mdefti^uaible 
'becaufe- the Deity has" made it 4b. -But is 'It 
poffible that the Xkity <:o!!ild eommnnicate to any 
other thing that which is the diftinguiibing pro- 
perty of his being ? ' This would-be. maldfng hb 
creatures equal to himfelf ; it would be beftowing 
upon -them a property which be could not have 
taken toJbimfelf if hehad not originally J^ffefled it. 
The opinion is aUwd, . ' 

Hie eternal e:dftenc6 df the Deity is admitted 
upon evidence arifitfg from the principles of reaf- 
on alone, without any fupport from fenfe or experi- 
ment. With what confiftency then can we rejeft 
the claim of matter, when both experiment and 
reafon concur in fupporting it ? If the voice of 
reafon is to be heard in fupport of thb exinence 
of the Deity, it muft alfo be liftened to in fupport 
' of the claims of matter. 

I 
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k Mr Uoaif io ppiiuon, that t& 
f Biani Mia, ni of cauTes 
d dnr (&&, » dcnred fivm rxperience ; but 
it Ike cort rl i ftnB be draws foifn this 
Be axXEDCi l^ Raton U only yi^. 
Ad a ^■bevKKil yi w ir i t i avd tbat in ji 
^aam md tkm tdedt it is akogetiier 
tgmJm mj iiMiti » n\ porpole. In ji 
ff *t«l<ino><( &°>^ V><t tnoeg tbc coann:. 
^■>WP«li»rfr[MiU»K«atcU. lallcwUut 
tmw^^ ttmaieo aic oot aJw^fs applicable, 
»r ET :bT Kxdhy : beoMfc nw <sl^ «* f> 
^i«U3gfgnAr^il7,tllC-tf^fi> wifomil^iiil. 
*^<^ ac cuK. B to AfialFdc tin; AKcfliijr «f 
^:cH.Lea|£. T]K&«lfes9Q;]i^tJw«xioili8tif 
**^^>=2i£iic«, ithici no inioiiiii^ pqi mke £]«ir. 
^^^iii m: attempt u tkpanAaK jjie tnui of 
j^»«ldWfctoEttlier»l)fi)l4 fWOlieilix^ 
•aS' ""' ■"*" " infeffifipM »n4 llftleft in 

a«i w,^!^'*' ^afoamfki m ^ mtwp, 

iSea, ,^ gj^ "iierce upon trbich the condu- 

""Wed is ti irniote and im^eefUc, tf 



wto rieqwea ccmbioatipa oif^^mi eiricuiot 
fiances to deteisnine tbe .qucftion : ^ wh^n tills 
Bt^caiis, reafoaisindi^AiatdyiieQe^vy. Witt 
mof ma fay, tbtt Copernieuys, ia 4eten»k)ing tbe 
CQUife of the ^iiet$ round <ibe iuo, osr Ne2«rU)it* 
in eftabliflung the caufe of ^eir ckcuter motioA, 
made no isrfe i(»f tiiie power^/^ r^o^ba ? (or ma he 
concenre tliat tbefe qaeftiow gouU btro beeo 4^^ 
tecmiaed without it ? I atoic tbat tbeir opinion 
mse fouoded pairtlj «a ftds Slid ptaitly on mathe-r 
Hiatical principles ; but ftiU it required a CQinbio- 
aCion of both to eftablift their coadi^oos ; aftd 
this could not hare beien performed vitboutche 
powers of realbning. ; 

Mathematical principles hs^re a certain qni* 
fprmity of f:lmrader, and pofiefs ftbis advamagff^ 
that the eFideoce upoo whicb the jjea&tMg is 
founded is sAwzjs dear^ai^ open to us.r But 
when we dked our in<|uiries 'to the operations of 
aature, we icuter a larger and a oiore diverfified 
6eld. Here the evidence is often very Demote, 
and fometimes altogether iAdifcoverable ; *confe- 
quently the reafoning in tbefe caies muft be m 
fffoportioB m<yre difficult, and in the cafelaft men- 
tioned leis fiitisfa^ry. But this inequality and 
uncertainty in fome cafes by no means ojperates 
ngaioft the ufe of our ration^ powers in att qtK^- 
lions of phyfical inquiry. In tke greater munber 
#f thefe ^9:k$f the evidence is as fatJS&Aary, and 
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tbe r^afviing as clear, as any thing can be. 
Tnitn always carries its own evidence along witB 
k ; for erea in tbofe cafes where falfe principles 
hare been eftablifhed, and wrong conclnfions 
drawn fnxn thrm, no fooner is the troth difcor<k> 
cfcd, than the tornier gives way, and doabi and 
uncertaincy are removed. How is it that the fyf- 
tems of Copernicus and Newton have prevailed 
OYer all the oppofition they eocoontered ? but 
that they coUeded a fufficient fimie into the 
field, and, like able generals, arranged and led 
them on to battle wi:h ikill and oonduft. This 
could have been dcce only bj the powers of rea-^ 
fon. 

Hume conrendcy that the evidence of £ei£ks is 
lefs cr ! titR m its nature than the principles of 
TriJthemaric:!] d-Tor.iVition ; becaufe the con- 
trary ofeverv n;a::er of racl is n3fEble. I admit, 
that every t-cl !5 ni (^ certain as the principles 
of nutheniar:c3 ; b-jciiue, as already obferved. 
tatls d.) not slwavs p>?ire;'> the fame uniformitv 
of character: bu: I conienJ that there are certain 
ciilV-s of facts as invariable in their nature, and 
as much to be depended upon, as any mathe- 
inutical dcm nftration can be ; I mean thole that 
are toanvioJ upon the unchangeable charadters 
of matter, and thoie that are derived from the e- 
vidence of cur femes. 1 am as certain that a 
ftone is hard, that five burns and that water in 
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a ceftaia temperatuFe is dways froteti, ni I am 
that two and two make four ; becaufe the pro^ 
peities of matter are as inyariable as modes of 
lektion. In all tbefe cafes* the coqtrary can no 
inore happen than; the. calculations of arithn^e*- 
tic can change their refults. . We can nib more 
perfuade Oiirfelyes that the fire will hot burn, 
that a ftone is not hard, than we can believe 
that the Delations of numbers will change. Here 
then is a reafon why , we muft believe that the 
fame cauies will always produce the fiime effeds. 
It arifes from the ielfrexiftence and immutability 
df matter. The fame kinds of matter will always 
poflefi the fame qualities, . and therefore^ in the 
fame circiimilances^ will always produce 
the iame effeds. This is a propofition equally 
clear, and the principles \ipon which it is founded 
are as certain in their nature, as any thing we can 
Conceive under the head of mathematical demon-* 
ftration. It is thi bafit upon which all nature 
refts.: it is confirmed by all experience, as much 
as it Is demonftrable by' theory. Mr. Hume for- 
gets the unchangeability of matter when he de- 
nies that fuch an inference can be drawn by a 
chain of reafoning. He contends, ** That expe- 
'' rience can only be allowed to give dired and 
'* certain information of tbofe precife objeds only, 
'* and of that precife period of time which fall un^ 
*' der its cdgni9;ance : hence, (fays he) though the 



'* htekd wbicb I formertjr ave f^uHfiied tR^^ ^Itef 
'' k, a body of fucfa fenfiMft ^uaritiet t^ at flwf 
'' time endued vfilb fooh feciM p(M}»«Mj it will AM 
** follovr, chtft dthet bt^ad at atfiothtfr time muff 
** alfo tT6uii(hr ise^ afiid that like fenfible 4balifi<&« 
^ muft always be attended with like feci^t powei^? 
*' The coD^iqtiefices (eeiir no Way tfeeefiai^ : ac 
"* feaft it muflfbe acknowledged^ that diere i^ bens 
^ a eonfeqmnce dirawn by t^e mind^ affil ^ ce«^ 
"* tain ftep taken, a procefii of iSiouigbt^ and an Hi^ 
** ference, which wanta td' be ex^laiMdl Thefo 
^ two propofitions are for fhnh being the fame, 
^ I have found an objeA has always been foUowed^ 
*^ by fuch a» efied^ and 1 forefee that dther objeiSte 
^ which are in appearance fimUsuTy wUl be follow* 
'' ed by iimilar effeds.'' He afterWatifc addb, *' I 
fhall allow, if you pleafe, that the one propofi- 
tion may be juftly inferred from the other j I 
*' know in fhdt that it is always inferred ; but if 
*^ you iilfift that the inference is made by a chaiA 
«* of reafonhig> I defire you to produce that reafdn-* 
^ £bg. The cbnnefkioa betwi:lt theie propofitiodi 
*^ is not intuitive: there is required a medium 
^ which may enable the n»nd to draw fuch an itih 
*♦ ferciKe, if indeed it may be drawn by reafotT'^ 
'^ ing and argument." In oppolition to Mr Hume, 
i contend, that the inference is nmdc by a chaiil 
of reafoning, and we are at no Ipfs for a medium 
to cmneft the chain^ The time caufes will al« 
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1I«$4 ptoiiObt the fitbM iScm-, hiistcSe mii^^ ii 
tafididrigMSi«.- tt&i tMijbihgi^tflittlity is tlt^ me.* 
4itttt 6y WHicfi w« iri< eAikblea M* 'Aiit# tBfc infe. 
Mnce! $ it il t1i6 fottiidaKkiM 6li WbieA tfie rteiii^ 
ll btiift, •^itdl6yc<f it MefflSBIifr. K is'ii^^ndertl^ 
nVk a My ^poM6ti c^be. He Uiikiilf (U^tfi 
ftlfef, tliltf #« ^dj^ da infet thU tSi^'i^ih th<l 
iittti;^, i(i«l it it iitttioiBbte wii 61n ^ dilifcnil^ii, a« 
ibt aiitskulgdibifi^ of ttiittdii i^ fo fltiaafjr llMttted^ 

#)i dlWitj^ db atid imrft i^ iitk)Q it. 

Aii$Uf, ir'& ihii M ilaxid StByihtik'f^ ^UtU 
ifti d<»Wed frdva tbe ^Vid^ oiduikiM, ttetd 
m 6aA deny thtf truth <!if itiy feSf-feVlferit mo. 
thcfnettiiiiil ptopeMaii. Mfu^fi Hai b^Mr fkid a. 
bouCtHefidlacybfdtfrfenfe^: they lutVe bi^en M. 
jMfiiAtcId » fe dbkifivt^ ab t6 b(i ^66ll!y ; ttijflt iS)t 
being b«Id asf » ffandMd tttitith ; biH dfi att^niptit 
6f this k^d ttoft ef jA* pttove aftnyrtiv^. £x]^ti. 
eiice fi^ indeed tahighc ti!^, tliat the ^eifc6]^on <£ 
objeds we cciteite by ihH fttifei o^ fight dnd heat- 
ing ikt not always cdn^eft ; but thtff M^Hr lead 
to believe that we fee Wbiinr v^edd ii'ot (it, dt tfa^t 
we heai^ tiirhelh we dt) not h^t V^i iooti I6am t6 
]tno«r, thirt tbe di^rence Bet^^t tbd alppixihi 
and real appearance aiid iKvAti6if of bbje€b fyik 
not arife froih ady MHcy or ittat^btttacy in tbb 
fenfe», tlfiore than femi any diafige in ^ n^ateriaA 
objed, but from the difi«rence of circumftances 
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under which we ireceiyei the perception^ • . In t^kt^ 
fame ctrcumf^aoces, all the fenfes uniformly give 
the fame teftimony; but w^en communicationsi 
are made to them through different media, or 
i)y irregular approaches, they would be inaccurate 
if they did not give different refults. Tbefe valid- 
ations, fo ^r from Ihewing that the fenies are faU 
laciou$, gjve the moil convincing proofs of tbeij^ 
accuracy ; and fo i&r from proving that experi- 
ence i,s not (o be relied on, (hey manifeiUy deter- 
mine it to be cfiiv fureii guides It has been coa- 
tended, that in fome cafe$ of mental derangement 
the fenfes ^rf dec(pived, and the perfon imagines 
he percieves things.which hs^ve no exiftence y but 
this deception does not arilie from the fenfes, but 
from the mind. The fenfes give no ifalfe report : 
the thing is impoffible, becaufe they never a£t but 
when aded upon. If no fuch adlion takes place, 
tliey give no falfe report, as they give none at all. 
The mind is much more liable to diforder than 
the fenfes ; and though in a date of mental de- 
rangement the peribn imagines he perceives things 
which have nq exiftence^ it is evident that the de- 
ception is in the mind, and not in the fenfes. In 
all fuch caies, I believe, it will be found, that the 
pevfon is liable to deception in other things^ as 
well as concerning, the report of the fenfes, and 
that at times he is no more able to determine the 
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ttttth.ofa mMbeimatical demonftratiM, 'thad 10 
draw inferedccft^ from matter ^of hO: ; nor ^o .1 
doubt, that he will pervert the printiples of gp^ 
otMtry . as much a« be does the evidence of hit 
feofes.. 

- It: is clear fro9 tbefe confiderations, that there ia 
no fpecies of evidence: fuperior t6- that which arifea 
fi30» fenfe add «i£parience,.Aiid that we may rely 
with as much ^p^fiden^e iipon the teport of !-tbe 
^ofes modifi0d by ejqperience, a» we c^ti da 

t 

upf3n the (qiqqcc^ of quantity, or the relation of 
numbers. jUi fi^'oit the. claims of both are fo e^' 
qualiy: balanced, : thftt I ihaU not -pretend to de<« 
termine thp pj^efen^nce. A fimple faA is more 
eafily ,compf tended than a complex mathematir 
cftl <]U^ion ; and.as.tbe mind i^-^always bcft fa- 
tisfied with what it.underftands beft, it will in tbia 
/cafe yield the readieft aflent t6 the experimental 
h&. On the other haod» a felf-evident propofi* 
tioBi isi footier comprehended than a long chain of 
-e.vicieqce, audiitis eafier to draw the conciuiioa 
frpm a plaiai demonftxation than from a number 
of £idls of contradi&ory appearances ; the readieft 
^afient will therefore be given to the felf- evident 
•axiom and the mathematical demonftration. But 
fuch 4if&rences as tbofe arifing only from the 
particuiai: nature of the cafe, are not fnfficient to 
decide betwixt their general charaders, or to de* 
tensine thci qiieftion of fiiperiority. If it' were to 
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bt decided hf the foree of th« i»^»effi6il wtA^ 
rfaohr of tfaertr makctttfpoii the ixftud^ I bAV6 fl« 
doubt btft tke pice&tttice maft b« ^Ven t6 CB<r iK 
tidefice v^hich ariies from^ feftfe^ ^^ b geiiet«Sf 
the ftroDgeft and moil lafliDg ; but as both kttldM 
ire undeniabtf ctnsuxti the dtiem^ tof detetd£ne 
i preference would be abfoi!^ : . 
I have beeii ifiduced to e:M:aiflifie «h« at^Mnefiti 

4heck phiMo|diical fpeeolatMil, €Mtt ftDni fif^ 
itead of thekf itiflaem^ opm kamtftf 4<tiMi% Sk 
kideed feems aWarti of f heit t<i)ideti<ty, aAd oMHa 
fctts himfelf with tlb boil0de^atie«, ''^ f hut ittM 
** tare win eV^ piievaii ovei: lillft¥ia i^afOilitlg.'^ 
Bm Why jAak6 al^tttteOpt «f (b kl>Wkiti^ « Mft 
tiire? Why Utiridle tfp 4 WAr b«#i2it pUfttfibpiti^ 
^ inveftigation and iiacdtal imprefflofis ? Why 
enteldp the priAci^leS on Whieh hvUMti ftAidA 
depends in fuch a mift, thftt w6 eaUiiOt fe^ l?hrodgli 
k ? Such an atti^mpi is iiot only ufelefs but dbi!i«- 
ferous^. Although it nfidy be i^capslbld of <Sh ttngiAg 
Ihat powerful impulfe #hic& iiiipefe rA^th to A^tm, 
k n^ay do incalculable liiifehief, by i&hecking Ha 
JWogrefs of inveftigation. It has, pei*haps, akeawdy 
Jfirevented iftany young philofophers from verit urifig 
Wheife fuch ail aged inquireil has declared' tfee bofr- 
fcm ta be unfafe, and where he could only wade 
lA deep water and uncertainty. Thanks to out 
iblcei^,il&i^notpoffible£orus diferedjt tfitt Hf6^ 



flHMQr'<tfjftttr'ftMlf€»^ w fo bttK<t« flM;pkft ei^^ferU 
efloffk^tk^^ukiftr tlife fi3€Q«: fttif Aiiwn* 

fflMfcd ! WitfedorktMWlftg wlwi^ w« tfe or how to 
ptU^tedy ^^ ifttfOM irePvet fulfil f ho ^99Lt pmfoki 
if fiffi^ «r ii^rtVie M thtf« ifotef of ^petfeakm «f 
#Ui6li Mf tfitMii i^ tVpMa, The AaiM o£ mind 

flte fjilSnsflf^^ iHiMtoi siH^ il W«Qtd Cake h&m 
M the toftrp7l& hy whieh ^^e #6 e&il^ fteei?} 
§nd w« ffi0ukt MiTlGblf h& loft Ifi tfte Wide osem 
rf «iciBrt*irtty. 

I confefs myfelf very unfond of fcepticifti^i %t'^ 
caufe, from its nature, it has a tendency to embe- 
cilitate the mind. Inflead of enlarging our expe- 
perience, it finks us into a date of lethargy and 
degeneracy : inflead of guarding us from error, 
it prevents that inquiry by which the progrefs of 
error is ftopt. Scepticifm is the giving up of all 
Jiope ; it makes us either to fit down in fret- 
iul difappointmenty or fall afleep in unfatisfadoiy 
indolence. The man who has a fixed opinioUi e- 
ven although it (hould be wrong, has ftill the fa- 
tisfiadion of believing himfelf right : but he who 
is fceptic^l can never have this enjoyment ; he 
cannot, on rational grounds, lefl; himfelf contented 
and happy. If he thinks at all upon the fubjedl, 
he is perplexed by his incapacity, and mortified 
by his ignorance. 
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. . Tbcrt is no doubt that buman knowledge muft 
have limits^ and.tbere. is a certain point beyond 
which it canopt 90^; but uncertaiatx m that which 
h utterly beyond our reach» is very 4i&rent froni 
fcepticifm and doubt upon the accuracy of natu- 
iai impreffibnSt and concerning t}ie principles of 
human adion. If the Deity, has not unfolded 
every thing to us he has at le^ given us juft im- 
preffions of ejctecii^l objeAs, and of the principle^ 
pf moral juftice. He has ellablifh^ the principles 
opon which human a£lion depends, on fuch a 
foundation, that reafon and ezperiepce unite in its 
fupport* 
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ii ■ NOTE 
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On Mr LsslieV Inquiry into the Nature and 
jj t; . Propagation of Heat. 

* 

'* ^When the foregoing fheets were copying for 
^c prtfs, I obtained a fight of Mr Leslie's IiiquU 
Ifjr ibtb the nature and propagation of Heat. 

Hi^ experiments feem to. have been very inge- 
nibufly conduced, and he poflefles eminent ma- 
tbemattcal {kill. I cannot, however, admit the 
coDclulion He draws refpee^ing the identity of 
light ahid lieat. Independent of the difference 
i)etwi<t their chemical eflfedls. which he js unable 
'to reconcile, the characters of heat and light are 
asi bpj^flte as any two things can be. The for* 
iner is entirely a homogeneous body, as far as has 
been difcovered by its effefts : the latter is cbmi- 
pbfed of different varieties, which put on diftinft 
appearances, and are found to pofTefs dififerefit 
- themical powers. The firft has an attradion for 
all matter indifcriminately, and a re})tiIfion to 
none : the lafl difcovers objefts only by its repul- 
'fidhs or reflexions. The motion of the one is u- 
niformly fwift, and always proceeds in fhrarght 
lines : bdt the motion of th'b other appears ta be 
irregular, and it palTes equally by the bended 
tube as thfe ftraight line. Light has only the ca- 
pacity of paffing through a certain cHifs of bodies, 



Wfl ica^J^ :>»r. ;iif r dno^ aE bodks. bat 

fe iff Tc^Jibte tJttt beat fliodd be Egfit in i 
Cxe « c-iwnhiflarioc ; fiir in this ftsteit pq4iicet 
m> baz at a^ What a yaft accomidatioii of tilr 
yarrif^i c< Bght are combined m acmde; jet ft 
baa cot tae LxaHeil degree of feoAlebeat till it 
beo^httd. When this takes place, tbe beat appears 
iiaiig vitfa the ligbt ; becanie, oi tbc diflR)hiti9Q 
4ac the cottbinatni}, theCe poven are fet at libejty, 
acd brcughc into action. Wc iuive decffive pfx)(^ 
Ihat caloric becomes infeafible JD the combine^ 
ftata as vrdl as light : this tiJces pUce whm foUds 
arc ciar.?ed in^o fluids, and fliuds into vitpour. 

T.v?i> fscts rcirJer it evident, that it is only ip 
xs^ iztt fiiite that caloric produces beat; it can- 
vzr.. :r-e:ef :,re, be light combined. All matter in 
a :\a:e if combination is incapable of forming 
TtK ccnneclions, till the former are difiblved; 
h !^ xt are certain that caloric in the date of 
heat is poflefled cf an unlimited power of action : 
ir is capable of uniting with all bodies, and of 
producing among them an equality of tempe- 
rature. This is utterly oppofite to the idea tX 
conibination. How is it polfible thi: bgh: \z its 
free Hate fliould have particular eiediocs, T«Li:he 
combined ftate bepofleOcd of ^ceoL ^nnd^jiis ::: 



^ cafes ?fif«a fchwg^ of charadtr vfaicb deto 
JllHD»n toeUef : it 19 akqgetljAr beg^ood the bouodf 
of piiobalNlity. it U ioconMiydblc tba^ li^ 
ihouid not produpe tbe le^ pcrjccptH>]ie hca£ in 
ihis rye, wbw '^ pomus are coaccntraiGd upon 
^optk serve, aodfoiced, as it were, todv«H 
^tgga it, yet that two or three degrees of }3eat 
AouU faocoaie feofible on everjr .ether part jof the 
fjodf , sldioug)i pofiefled of lefs ^oSbUity. it it 
JKMseif nbable, that the heat wbicb is tranfported 
by fight ia Its approach to the eye, is in a great do* 
gcee fizeluded by the vitreous and aqueous fluids 
vJiicb iociisle the optic nerve. 

Si9 calculation of the increafb of beat on the 
pAnciiie of aocumulatipn is helow every idea of 
ffobfibiUty. The fcak of inj:reafe is below what 
^xpodfAce murrapts; and he very erroneouflgr 
iuppofe^ chit the whole fo^ content of the globe 
V00I4 be equally heated by the fun's rays, with- 
Wt xecolleding that it would &x& heat the £ur- 
filCttf Aveo to liquefadtion, before it defcended to 
Ac centre, as^is clear from the meltiug of metaJe, 
and even by (digging into the earth at the time pf 
(tbe ^reateft ioats. 

I know not that we have any certain data 
whereby to calculate the accumulation of heat by 
the fun's rays in one feafon. We have, however^ 
experimental evidence of this accumulation in the 
<:Quntries bordering on the frigid zone?. In Ice* 
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hnd the tbermometer bas been known to fink to 
^* bvlow the treczing point in wintrr, and to rift 
to 104* in fumrner. Oo the principle of accumi]- 
lation by the Tun's rays, the quantity of heat dtt 
tributed Ihould always be nearly equal, becauTe 
tbe earth's attraiSion is always the fame. We 
night tbrreforc be v-ananted in caking tbe high. 
«ft fcaie ot'calcolation, and to conbder the loweA 
«& being occafioned by accidental tod temporary 
^Tcumftanoes, which coude of time would be con. 
baauUrdiminilUing: but thou^ we fhouldtaVea 
medium, and confider the accumulation in ihc 
courfe of a year to be only 90° or even 60°, how 
ibon trould this melt the futface of the globe-f 

I am fcniible that the great length of the day 
in high latitudes gives the fun more than the 
proportional power in fommer; but we muft alfo 
xbferve, that the obhque rays which fall in thefe 
-latitudes are found to be not fo powerful in produ- 
cing beat as the perpendicular rays of the torrii 
■zone, fo that a greater quantity is there accumu- 
lated in a {hotter time ; and that it is not fo ex- 
perienced mud be owing to the abfolute lofs of 
heat, either by leaving the earth alCogetbez.oi bf 
icfaanging its cfaarader. •i.r.i htti •t.Q.it I 

'■ \<.i . ■■.1. . . - J .-. _>IjK> ■■.i.i'^--fj*'* 

AOi jiiubtiJiljiuirjiBftKil] ib>:^}n»6ivi hihi-.uT'. * 
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CHAP. II. 



OF THE DEITY. 
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Sect. I. 
Cftbe Exigence of the Deity. 

Most men, I believe, at fome period of their 
lives have been afieAed by the beauty and order 
which prevail in the fyftem of nature. They 
have alfo probably been imprefled with thofe 
chgradlers of defign and contrivance which are fo 
apparent, and nave been led to aik themfelves, 
how thefe thing were produced. It is mortifying 
.to human reafon to confider th^t men are (till di- 
vided upon a queftion of fuch general intereft 
as this,— -Whether that order which we perceive 
were produced by an intelligent being, or not ? It 
proves that either the decifion of the queftion is 
altogether beyond our reach, or that fothe ftrong 
prejudices have hitherto prevented men from 
giving full weight to its evidence. If wc believe 

that the queftion is determinable, it ought to be 

K 
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or z:r. tr diiroTrr liE- amies of this prejudice, 
«"ii:r: na ':T^tat-c fr pawTrfiiUy, as to prevent 
rr^-"- r-::: r^.-r-'-iiir et r^ion fo powerfully fup- 
T'-rtr:. -^^ 3Ef ri«2i3i££r rf nature*s woiks; and,! 
m- _\. L nrr?*^r by a rational being. 
« Tuiwti. dcf. to esamioe the queftion con- 
::iK ^K ssiftence, and fecondly, concerning 
of the Deity; in the hope that 
crf'the inquiry, we ihall be able to d]f« 
uaxce of this prejudice againft the be- 
IT rse rrj^mrr of a Soprcme Bong, 
jr Tsn-^ w?i. jccidcnt was much employed in 
cradficiim: bat the iyftem of nature 
msaxf ftriking charaders of method 
iirii iedpt^dtst diis plea was found altogether inde« 
i^nTrue. Ic lam accordingly been generally abao- 
i :-: -. n::c — •; Trr^iilir^ hypothefis among philo* 
i/::.:-^-- :: -> :-i."i rev is, that all things have 
:~ : • - - - .^-- ^ r T -^-.i r.cceilkry hws by which the 
n : : - ::^ - : - i.-- ir- r:"i-"r:-d ji their operations. 
-^- :: — :i-i iirr^its :: : " All the produdlions 
'^ "-'-:; i-; rr^ifiry. iri ilways the effed of 
^-"- - - ■ N>j;:3:r^-. is liijs reprelented, ap- 
' "^ - ■ ■ >- : A -J : --J i i r 5 -^ ::h his lever, threaten- 
- ■- ---■:. — :ir c!:rc. -i :: extirpate intelli- 
" " '' -- '^^ : :::: irr.:::vz::h= uiiivene. The 

r :■- :"5 ::' r^^n have, however, al- 

-■ ii ?: -:kc:\v'.ec\re the right of 

> ::: rh.^ £:vi::i:.-::ti2t of thefyfteiTi 
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of nature. I freely confefs that I pay fo much 
regard to natural apprehenfions, that I would 
judge it very imprudent to confer upon neceffity 
unlimited power, before we examine the claims 
of her two rival canditates. 

On mentioning the word acciderU, I am fenfible 
I entor upon controverted ground ; but a zealotls 
inquirer mult not be ftartled at appearances, nor 
adopt opinions merely becaufe they are pi^ev^nt, 
left, like the affrighted traveller under ih6 gloom 
of night, miftaking a bundle of ftraw upon his 
road for the dead body of a man, or the whittling 
of the wind for the approach of a ghoft, he fhould 
return and lofs the objed: of his journey. On ex- 
amination it will be found, that the word accident 
has no chimeric^ exiftence, conveys as plain a 
meaning as any in our language, and that fo fkt 
from being an improper term, it would be im- 
poffible for us to exprefi our ideas without it. 

I premife, that there is an eflential difference 
betwixt events which arifSI from one and the fame 
caufe, and thofe which arife from different caufes 
that have no connexion or relatkn together, and 
are brought into collifidn cmly by fome feparate 
caufe, or unforefeen circumftance. The firft fort 
of events is unchangeable in their nature, and may 
be faid to arife from a natural neceffity. " The 
fecond are variable, depending often upon time; 
circumftancesi and other caufes which have no 
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relation together. Thefe can, with no propriety 
of language, be called neceffiirj ; they are ftridly 
accidental. 

If the reader (hould wiih the fubjedexamplifiedt 
it is only necefiary to obfenre, that all the laws 
and properties of matter are Itridly and truly ne- 

, ceflary, but that its combinations are not fo in 
the fame fenfe of the word. The laws and pro- 
perties of matter are as unchangeable as its exift- 
ence, becaufe they are inherent in the original par- 
ticles ; but its combinations are often temporary, 
and always liable to change, becaufe they depend 
upon time, circumflances, &c. The change of 

- combination does not change the nature of matter; 
it is ilill the fame in all dates, whether combined 
or not. It, indeed, by, a change of combination, 
puts on new appearances, and difcovers new proper- 
ties; biit it does not acquire thefe, neither do they 
change its nature : it is flill the fame matter, and 
when that combination is diflblved, it will appear 
the fame as before. The change of combination 
does not implant new properties, it only calls them 
forth into aftion. 

I readily . admit that all the powers of matter 
are truly and ftridly neceffary, and that they can 
never aft but by the laws of their exiftence. Thefe 
are therefore abfolutely and invariably neceffary, 
and can never be changed. But allowing this to 
be the ca&, dill there is no natural or nece^^y 
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€onnedion betwixt time and circumftances and the 
material powers ; thefe are the fame in all circum- 
ftances and at all times. On the other hand, 
whatever is capable of variation » or whdfe exift- 
ence depends as much upon the time and circum- 
ftances on. which the material powers happened to , 
meet as upon. their nature and charader, can never 
ht faid to poflefs a neceflary exiftence. It is plain- 
ly diftinguifhed from' the firft fort of exiftence ; 
becaufe this might either have exifted ^ or not 
if the circumftances bad been different : whereas 
the other is the fame in all circumftances what- 
foever. What then is the exiftence which they 
poflefs ? If it be not a neceflary, it muft be an 
accidental exiftence ; becaufethefe being two op- 
pofites, which admit of no middle ftate, if it be 
not the one it muft be the othen Combination 
cannot be necefl&ry to the material powers, for 
they exift independent . of all combination ; and 
if it be not neceflary to them, it is plain that it 
muft be accidental. There is no combination 
which can exift at all times and in al^ircumftances* 
Many of them take place under very limited cir^ 
cumftances ; even water, perhaps the moft abundant 
body in the globe, can only exift in the fluid ftate 
under very limited degrees of heat. To produce 
combination, it requires time and circumftances to 
co-operate with the material powers ; but as the 




«^K. KAedireaionof 
hadbcenalit- 
oU hiiK piftd by eadi 
«t ■.^•_- -i _;.:v.-. :;i- ^r ~ ^i-tz t a cl O foppofiiig 
l&rs K> cone nna c:n6 qno^iFtfaiy kad not 
faM&coBem carpiiggcfMeelMf pwiifilyat the 
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the czvSfi of the one^s motion fliould have pro« 
duced the other's. Their combination, therefore, 
took place in confequence oi three different 
caufes, tin:te, place, and the adion of material pow- 
ers, which we have ihewn to have no neceflary 
coime^on; oonfisqueHtly their meeting muft 
have been entirely accidental. 

Having fliewn what is accidental, let us now 
take notice of what is uecefl&ry. Though thefe 
clouds did not meet by any natural neceffity, but 
by accident, yet when they approached within a 
certain diftance, they muft, in«confequence of a 
particular law, have attraded each other, and u- 
nited* This is ilridly and truly neceflary. It 
muft, hower, be obferved, that it was not this 
particular law which brought thefe bodies within 
the fphere of each other's attradion. It was 
caufes which were totally independent of each 
other, confequently not neceflary. Accordingly 
we fee clearly what was accidental and what was 
neceflary. The connexion of one thing with a* 
nother can never be neceflary, except where the 
one immediately influences the other ; and as the 
approach of the two clouds was not caufed by 
each other's attra&ion, it could not be neceflary ; 
but after having met, all the confequeoces which 
followed from their union became hccefl&ry • Thus 
if a quantity of elcdric fire is inclofed by the union 
of thefe clouds, and an explofion produced, the ex* 
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introdu^lon, converfation, and agreement^ were 
not naturally nece0ary, according td the firft di- 
ftindion, but only accidentally fo^ according to the 
fecond. Mark the difference betwixt accident and 
neceffity. The young man's accomplifhments 
gain the affe&ions of his mailer's daughter ; his 
fteady attention to buGnefs, and his faving the old 
man's life, gain. his confidence aiid efteem. AH 
this was naturally neceflary, becaufe the one pro« 
duced the other. The difference betwixt the two 
cafes is plain and obvious. Wherein does it lie ? 
It lies in this—the one arifes naturally and necefla* 
rily from the fame caufes; the other does not, but 
is produced by different caufes entirely unconned- 
ed, and therefore can with no propriety be faid to 
arife from it neceflarily, or to be neceffarily con- 
ne<^ed with it. 

A hundred cafes might be ftated to illuftrate the 
fubjed i and it will be found, that accident has 
as firm an eftablifhment in men's minds as the 
do(3:nne of neceffary caufes; and the prudent man 
no more fails to guard againft accidents, than 
to take advantage of the neceffary and inva- 
riable laws of nature. Men will always be 
liable to impute to accident whatever does not 
naturally arife from the circumftances of the cafe; 
in other words, what could not be forefeen. Learn- 
ed men may baniih. the word accident from 
their writings; but they will neveir be able to eradi- 
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cate the idte from their own and other men*9* 
minds. But though it were poffiblc to deftroy the 
very idea, dill that would not alter the nature of 
things. You can never conceive that the irregu- 
lar jolting of oppofite caufes is fimilar in its nature 
to the regular and known efFedb which arife from 
the fame power. The latter is like the eafy glide 
of a river by a regular defcent, which the eye de- 
lights to follow, becaufe it knows its courfe : the 
former is like the abrupt raifing of water by a 
hydroftatic machine, which excites furprife and 
wonder in the mind of a traveller who has never 
feen the like. The raifing of the water in this 
cafe is not produced in confequence of the necef- 
fary laws of nature : on the contrary it is rather 
an interruption of thefe laws : it is placed in a & 
tuation which it never could have reached in con- 
fequence of thefe, and when they are again allow- 
ed to operate, the water thus raifed will again de- 
fcend till it finds its level. The firft occurrence 
which raifed the man from a ftate of fervitude to 
that of independence was produced by accident ; 
the raifing of the water was produced by defign : 
hut they are both equally deviations from the laws 
of neccffity. By allowing a place to accident, no 
man of common fenfe will draw the conclufion, 
that any thing will happen without a caufe. 
There is nothing which can poflibly take place 
without a -caufe, whether by accident or other- 
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tirife. An* accident is really a caufe, as much as if 
it were produced by defign, or by any necefiary 
law whatever. 

How fainciful and ridiculous are the dodrines 
'f£ feme learned and otherwife refpedable men 
Upon this fubjedt. Some one, I forget who, main- 
tains, that if only one pin were fliifted out of its 
place, it would derange the whole univerfe. But 
as in the natural world, thoufands of waves arife 
from the fea, carrying millions of particles of fand 
along with them, and depofiting them in another 
place, without altering the boundaries of the water 
<me inch ; fo among men, thoufands of indifferent 
adtions are performed and Words fpoken, which 
although neither had been done, would have 
been replaced by others equally indifferent^ with- 
out in the lead altering the circumftances of men. 
It is fortunate for man, that the fcales are not fo 
nicely balanced, elfe his adtions would long (ihce 
have deranged, and confequently deftroyed, the 
whole fyftem of the univerfe. The folly of this 
philofopher with the (hifting of his pin, can only 
be equalled by another, who makes an afs to ftarve 
between two bundles of hay of equal quality and 
quantity, and at the fame diftance.— The reader 
will pardon this difcuflion, as it will be found 
neither ufelefs nor unneceflary in enabling us to 
determine the main point of our inquiry. It is ne- 
<:eflary to difcover the true charader of this defpot 
necef&ty, which is cloathed with unlimited power, 
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deed ftridly and truly neceffiiry: Aimdft the in- 
numerable chapges Which matter iscontinually tm- 
dergoingy we find that it never loies its powers cmt 
changes its charader. Fire neceflarily produces 
heat,fmokeneceflarilyafcends, andlightneceflarily 
proceeds in Ilraight lines. The fanie kind of light 
will always refled the^fame colour, and the mag- 
net will always attrad iron. Even the very fame 
meafures and degrees of material a&ion wiU nni* 
formly produce the fame effeds : 32"* of heat will 
always melt ice, 212** will boil water; and the 
force of attradion is uniformly as the fquare of the 
diftance between the attrading bodied. 

It is evident from thefe fads, and numerous 
others that could be^adduced, that wherever we 
find varieties in the mode of operadcui, thefe can 
never be imputed to the laws of neceflity. Hence 
we may always be fure that if fmoke defcends, it 
is forced down by a current of air ; if light is 
turned out of its ftraight qourfe, it has either fqf- 
fered a refradion or a refledion : thefe are things 
accidental, which have no claim to the charader 
of neceifity . All the fervants of necefiity are ne« 
ceflarily tied down |p their taik, and can in no cafe 
whatever deviate from their duty. If it were pof- 
fible for any of them to change their mode of 
operation, the neceifity of their nature would be 
deftroyed, and they no longer could ad in that ca- 
pacity. Neceifity is truly a regular government: 




it W ttxiCdy juft and impartial, but unaccomoda- i 
ting to the laft degree : it is as iacap«bie of beAow< 
iog titvour as of doing injuJlice. 

Accidatt may rather be called a triple diredorj 
tban a lingle power, as it always requice& that j 
time aod circumflances Cbould cooperate with 
fome a£hve power. Us chaiadei is the rery oppo. { 
lite of neccSux : it is eqoally iocapable of a re. 
gular plan of adiog. as the other is of changing : 
it is only capable of making inroads upon the terri- 
tories of its neighbours, but can make no per< 
maoeot iettlemeot for itlflf. It is conunually 
diftutbing the regular order which the laws of 
occeffity produce, and tbwortiDg the de%Qs ai 
iateUigeoi beings. It fomctuaes makes terrible i 
devadations, aod pCDduces very numerous iddo- j 
Titioo;. The bell laid plain? and the moft cuti- 
nng d^gos are olteo finaftnted by tlm adire and 
ineguhr foe, as its attacks arc often made from a 
^ukiter vrheie they are leaft expedcd. lotelU- 
gence can in port guard againft its iocroachments, 
but neceffity is its conftant pr^. It is tlus iiTe< 
gubrtty arid iDcoadaDcy that cooffitutes the great 
(^taradeiiftic of acodeoc ; and by this its adioos 
may always be kDowo. Its ^maSBa is indeed 
fo very unhke thatof the other two powers, thatit 
requires co api^icatioo to difcora', no pene tr atiop 
to diftinguiih it : tbe Bkoft ignoaiit and ruftic, the 
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r^weft youth, can tell what is an accident, as weU 
as the gr^veft pbilofopfaer, 

hteliigenee is aUb pofiefled of very diftinguifloang 
eharaders, by which. it may be known ; and if it 
is not the mo(^ general agent in nature, it has at 
lead the moft extenfiye powers for governing. 
Ferjiaps it ought not fi> much to be looked upon 
as a rival to n^cefflty, as its colleague in the go« 
yernment of the untverfe. AU the laws of ma- 
terial adion are wholly under the government 
of neceffity : thefe intelligence never attempts to 
change ; it only diredb their operations into fuch 
channels as are calculated to accotnpliih the ends 
it has in view. As it finds them faithful fervants, 
it places that reliance upon them which their 
fidelity, and the unchangeahilty of their charac- 
ter fo. fully warrant. 

The grand chara£teriftics of intelligence are 
Contriva,nce and Defign. Thefe are properties 
which as exclufively belong to it as figure and 
magnitude do to body. If, therefore, in our in- 
quiries we find undoubted proofs of the exiftence 
of theiie prc^erties in the works of nature, we may 
certainly conclude thefe works to be its produc- 
tions; and we are obliged, by every law of equity, 
and every rule of reafoning, to affign to it a chief 
rank and fl:ation among the governing powers. 

Having now ihewn that neceflity has not at 
kaft an iodifputed claim to abiblute fovereignty, 
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Who gzTc hid tliat ammzbon? who prodoced that 
intcliigence? Sonetfain^ k BMii have been, that 
poAcfla both. That cw be no graker aUiod^ 
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Hf than tofoppofean ttnintelligent fubftan^e to be 
the author or fource of an intelligent itfind. The 
caufe is inadequate to the effed ; nay, the effed 
in this cafe, is greater than the caufe. It is of 
much importance to attend to this, as it is impof* 
fib]e for the atheift to do away the force of the 
reafooing. It is evident that the very principle 
on which he re|eds the creation of matter is fatal 
to his own hypotbefis ; and he muft either aban* 
4on this principle at admit the conclufion that in- 
telligen<^e neceflarily exifts. 

Although all materialitts are not atheifts, all a* 
theifts are matertalifts. 1 would therefore ailt the 
atheift, If the combination of a fmall quantity of 
matter, fuch as occurs in man, produce an in- 
ferior intelligence, why may not the combination 
of a large quantity produce a greater intelligence ? 
Again, if a fmall quantity produce an imperfed, 
may not the whole of matter produce a perfed 
intelligence ? It is impoffible to found a conclu- 
five argument againft the exiftence of a Deity on 
the principles of materialifm ; for if we adopt the 
opinion of its capacity on a fmali fcale, ou what 
priiiciple can we tejtSt it on a large ? If a pro- 
portion of matter can, by its own powers, become 
« animated on any fcale, the vaft variety of its pow- 
ers renders it impoffible to fet limits t& its capa* 
cities, or to fay to what degrees thefe when unit- 
ed may not reach. The exiftence of the power in 
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f^kcttttfiaacaibi! aaion. Fona^ mdted, incretfed 
mechanical force ; but it cannot be ihewn chtt 
there 'n any felalkw betwist anioMitiaQ and me- 
chanical foffce« a» the latter i$ eqnalljr: powerful in 
the dead as in tha living machine, li is. evident^ 
4hat anaaatioQ! has no dependence: whatever on 
Inere fbnn^ as we find that it exifts in a vaft y^ 
liety of diffisrenf; creatures of very di&rent forms 
and chancers.! a^d idthougb it wer<^ poifiblc to 
gaoke the {oxvfk of a xmuk or a hovfe, with both th^ 
eiuernal and internal parts, woi|l(i this, inf uii&^ ^hi9 
fpiFit of iMiiBiation i . ApimKtipq, nojf tnore- than 
chedfiical power, c^n meyer be the orcifttuctt of foroiv 
or any particular ipode o^' exigence. It mail be 
derived ffom ibeRetfaing ongia^lly inherent ni 
thefe bodies or beinga which po^efii iu It is not 
my pn^cnt biiLfia^fs to inquire what is the nature 
of this animating principle. Thi^ fubje£|; is of 
too much importancei to be ijiigbtiy puffed over ; 
it muft therefore havo g chapter referved for it* 
felf ; but in the mean time let it be.obferyed* that 
its pre-embence aiid fttperior chara<Ser are evi-^ 
dently fo great, that «c muft aifign to it the firft 
place and chief rank in the fcaie of being. 

It has. been ibewn, that the natural tendency oi 
all material adioo is tot produce a ftate of reft, and 
that no one kind of matter is pofieflSid of an origi<» 
nal and inherent power of adiag by itfelf ; it can* 
not, therefore^ be the author of cooftant adivity 
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and perpetual motion. It has in itfelf no principle 
capable of maintaining this regular and conftant 
adion. A tendency to produce a ftate of reft is 
altogether incoiffiftent with the idea of the capa- 
city of perpetual aAion. The one chamber can- 
not confift with the other. Matter muft derive 
this fpring of a£lion from fomething befides itfelf. 
It evidently owes its continual and regular a£tiofi 
to arrangement, to a deflgned plan, and in ani* 
mals to feme principle of volition exifting in them-- 
(elves^ How can that matter which wants the ca-- 
pacity to dired its own action, be the diredlor of 
all that regularity, order, and beauty which pre- 
vail in nature ? Ilow can thofe laws Which, from 
their nature, are unchangeable in all theif modes of 
ading, producef all the varieties we fee? We 
can eafily believe that matter may poffefs unknown 
properties, but we can never believe that it can 
poflefs any that are in their nature diredly oppo- 
iite to thofe that are known. The nature of mind 
is in thisrefpeft very diflferent from that of matter. 
It is not like it confined to an invariable mode of 
ading, but in fome circumftances it can eithetad 
or not aft, can purfue the fame courfc or take a 
different one. The fire can never refufe to give 
out its heat, nor the metals to melt when it is apu 
plied to them J but when meat is fet before a mam,^ 
he may either eat or not eat j he can walk or not 
walk as he pleafes ; becaufe he is not, in the fame 
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^gree/under the laws of neceffitjras inanimate 
matter. 

The grand diftindion betwixt matter and mind 
is this;— -The one ads neceffiirily, and without 
choice; the other voluntarily, and with de- 
fign. If it could be ihewn that matter is poflTefled 
of a difcriminating and voluntary power of adion, 
that in the fame ^hrcumftances it can ad or not 
aft, I'fhould yield the point to materialifm, though 
mt, without further inquiry, to athetfih ; but there 
is ibmething in the nature of mind which matter 
does not feem poflefled of, nay, feenis incapable of 
pofleffing : and until this difficulty is removed! 
until it can be (hewn, that fome part of matter is 
at leaft different from the reft, we 'muft continue 
our inqmries. 

We are not to expeft that the evidence of con* 
trivance and dejfign is to be fbufid throughout 
every part of nature; but fo far is this from 
weakening the argument,' that inmyqpinion, the 
evidence is thereby rendered the- mote ftriking. 
If all the forms of matter had <xbifaiited the fame 
charafters of order and defign, the atheift would 
have had fbme teafon! to contend for their being 
prduced by the laws of matter, ahd that the mate* 
rial . powers could aft no othetwife : but all pre- 
tenfions of this nattrrtf are invalidated by the lirni- 
tation of thisfe charafters to certain parts of na<- 
ture's works. In thefe parts, however, there is ^ 
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fuperabundance 0f proof, and the hand of intelU- 
gence is clearly recognized. 

Notwithftanding the great diftance of the ph- 
nets from each other, as well as from the fun, wd 
can perceive fuch a beautifnl arningement, as to 
imprefi our minds very ftrongly with the belief <^ 
defign. In this arrangement there are evidences 
0f confummate ikill and wifdom,- as well as of \n* 
conceivable power and greatnefi. Let it be re* 
coUe^ed, that thefe vaft bodies move round the 
fan as a Gentre, and are prefewed in their orbits 
by the exad balance of oppofite forces ; and, as 
has been already obferved, it is impoffible to cob* 
ceive how original impulfe could have been 
communicated to one of thefe forces in the diree* 
tion in which it moves, except by a defigntng 
power. This balance requires the fize and velo- 
city of the planet to be fo exadly adjufted, as that 
none of the oppofite forces can prevail ; for if this 
were to take place, the inevitable con&quence 
would be the deftrudlion of the w^ole fyftem. ^ot 
ttfily would that beautiful action, arrs^n^ment, 
and order, which adorn the planetary bodies be 
deftroyed, but the whole motion of the univerfe 
would ceafe, and all matter be locked up by t(he 
hard gripe qf attraction, never more to quit' its 
hold. On the other ban4t if the centrifugal force 
^ould prevail, in a very littk time ttie phnetary 
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bodies would be fo fiu: feaieteitd in tbe im- 
menfe regions of fpace, «i to be dejprrived of t faf« 
ficient fupply (rf tile fan^s light to fupport that ac* 
tion and animaticMi which at prefent prevail. 

Perhaps this bahnce of force may be denied ; 
but let thofe who deny it point out by what othet* 
means the plane&iry bodies ate pre£eived in their 
orbits. The exiftenOK of the attraAift power is^ 
SQcontrovertiUe. It is fiedt at the greateft diftai»« 
ces, as well as at the earth's ibrface : it ads be« 
twixt the different planets and thek fateBites, at 
well as betwixt them and the fbn : It creates ir- 
icgulaiities- in their motions, which are moft: 
ob&ivable in Jointer and Saturn, on accmuit qf 
dieir fttperior magnit«de. What is k that pre* 
Tents this mighty power from obtainiiig abiblufte 
ibveieigiity, and from tbrowiag the whole of mtt» 
ter into one maft? it is evidently prevented by 
the B£6on (tf a contrary fbice, and theie two forces. 
by the contrarieties c^ their aAkm, ahemately pre- 
vail over eaclin other ; but when the advantage is 
gained by the Gcntripetal or attraAing force, the 
icmai velocity acifuired by the planet, by ao^ 
invariable law of motion, adds ftrength to the 
^^^ntnfogal, and enables it to reoover wbatit had 
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extftence of an intelligent being iMffides man ; m 
other wordSt a Deity. ■ .i 

It hat been fuggdled that our. eardi, .akhoug^ 
attended by continual revolutions and ' cbange%^ 
is direded by a principle of order. If this be tfa6 
cafe, there is. equal reafon to fiippofe* tlmt aU the 
other partd of nature are direded by theiiame 
principle, ^as the regular courfe by which they are 
preferred in t^eir feveral orbits makes it evident 
that they ace aU governed by the fame laws. But 
had they been originally direded by a principle 
of order, they oould never have been fubjed to 
revx)lutiaa or alteration. A ftate of change is not 
a:ftate of order; nay, an inherent principle of 
order is contrary to the very idea of revolution 
and change. And as it is evident that our earth 
has undergone various changes and revolutions, it 
cannot.be direded by any fuch principle. 

If we turn our eyes from the general fy ftem of 
planetary organi^tion, to examine our own earth, 
we ihall find the charaders of defign perfediy 
apparent. The divifion of time into day and* 
night by the diurnal motion of the globe is admire 
ably adapted to the ilrength and wants of its in* 
habitants, and to the nourifhment of the vege- 
table creation. The extremes of heat and cold are 
f q^ually guarded againft ; for if the earth had been 
either much colder or much hotter, a confiderably 
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greater part of k wviuki have been tendered mu 
inbabiuble. The oblique dkedioo of the earthy 
ttds in her motion round the fun, afliupda a longer 
fiunmer for ripening the fruits, and the winter 
£tofts a fidutarj cure for contagion* diforders 
which ariie from the fummer heats. The verj 
irregnlaritiet which cover the earth^s furfiice 
met found to be the prindpal means of coQeding 
the vapours, for its necefiary foppfy of rooifturc. 
lo flKMrt, the pbyfical conftitotion of the globe, and 
the ch«adler of its inhabitants, have every ap* 
pearance of being exadly fitted to each other by 
defign ; and while the inhabitants beautify astd a- 
dom its fur£ice, it yields them in return all tbafe 
Ueffings it is capable of producing. 

There is reafon to believe, that the other pla« 
nctary bodies are repleniftred, like the earth, with 
animated beings, and that the conftitution of their 
^habitants is ec^ually adapted to their chmate and 
charader. {t is vanity to foppofe that the Deity 
has laired all bis care upon our earth, and made 
f very other part of nature felely fubfervient to the 
fpot upon winch we are placed. But as obferva- 
tion renders it evident,, that the conftitution of 
the inhabitants of thefe bodies muft be very dif- 
ferent from ours, it is to no purpofe to reaibn upon 
this fubjea. We muft therefore leave thefe things 
^ totally infcrutaUe. Let us dired our attention 
to animal and vegetable economy i where the moft 
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dbTioiis o»ilti of mteliigeace and defigo ace to be 
feond. In thefe irondefful fyftemi, tli tl^ coDk 
triTaiice and fkiU it tfae plaocUfj ofgannatioiii 
too vaft for our ooippielieiifiaR, and too renioiefi^f 
our iofpfdioo, n% as it were^ concentrated, and 
brought near to our new. 

Never did any machine made hy ihe handt cC 
men more ftrikiagljr diiplay the chara^S^en of de« 
iign dum the animal fioame, and in particular i|» 
human body. The depth of contiivancet and dm 
amazing quantity of machinery empkycd^aie al» 
tocher aftoniihing. Whether we examine its dii^ 
ferent arts fij^pkratdy, or their mutual commAiQa 
tfae eridence is equally ftrong and oonvincin(. 
The eye is manifeftly an optical inftrument« It 
is formed on the very &me principle with inftnw 
mentt of that kind made by men ; and it exoels 
them all in tlie variety of iu machinefy, in its o^ 
pacityofmovementtand command of adidn. The 
ear is evidently an inftrument made for the par* 
ception of found; and the perfedion of its form 
for this purpofeyis^cleaily nunifefted by its power* 
ful effeds. In vain would melody try to clwrm 
or harmony to pleafiKr^-tbe powccs of mufic would 
be entirely unknown, were it not for the accurate 
mechanifm (^ the csm. The arm is an aftoptfliint 
piece of work ; the medhanifoi of its pariB, the vftp 
liety of its powers^ can never be fuflkiently ad- 

Vjured; andtbe Aqpiaitnoteis woadb^^ 
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and veins as conneded with the heart and lungs, 
the nerves as conneded with the hmin, and 
the careful manner by which all thefe are di- 
fiributed through evefj part of the body, fap* 
plying nouriihnieht and giving feeling to every 
part ; when we, at the fame time^ cbnfider the 
great variety of fecretions which 'Bit performed, 
and the machinery by which thrie ire prepared, 
our wonder will increafe. T^e body is indeed-an 
incomparable machine, in whatever way we view 
it What are aU the machines ever made by man 
either for variety of parts, idgenious contrivance, 
or exadl Workmanfhip compared to this ? How 
many ages have been employed in ftudying it, yet 
it is (till imperfeSly known; but the more it is 
known, the more will it be admired ; and the more 
reafon will there be found to believe that intelli-^ 
gence only could be its author. 

I (hall not attempt an anatomical defcription of 
the animal frame, as this of itfelf would require a 
volume, and as diftind treatifes on anatomy and 
natural hiftory are everywhere to be had. It is 
the more unnecefiary, as a late publication by Dr. 
Paley has given a very mafterly difplay of the evi- 
dence of dehgn and contrivance exhibited in the 
bodies of animals. To his work, therefore, I refer 
the reader who wifhes thoroughly to examine the 
fubje<^. 
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meEnf : but Aej are evidently iBiedbt^ ill chao-* 
seb fo V€f7 diflfereot from the ofdinaiy coiirfe <£ 
material adkmt and with fo maay characters of 
defign written upon them, that we are neceQniljr 
led to believe theoa to be Uit refuU of inteilU 
gence, 

I know no fieceflarjr and invariable forms that 
'are produced by material adion, excepting the 
level furface of fluids, and the different kmds of 
€r> flalliution including bafaltes. AU the other 
.forms which matter afliunes can in no fimfe be 
called neoeflary ; but are either produced by ac- 
cidental circumflances, or the band of a defign- 
ing being. It is even doubtful if either the tevel 
forface of fluids or crjfiallization be produced by 
any inherent principle in the combining powers. 
The level fiirface of fluids evidently arifes from a 
4rficienGy in the adhefive power. The law of gra* 
vitatioUt being fuperior to it, caufes its parts to 
Huft till they are equally balanced, thus produ- 
cing an exaA level ; and if (as has been fiippofed 
by Bergman^ the forms of crjrftais arife firom 
varieties in the original eleqaents of which they 
are compofed, the combining powers of matter 
have no capacity to produce any form at ail, but 
are perfedly pafiive in this refped, fuboiitting to 
whatfoever is impoied upon them. 3ut whatever 
may be in this, it cannot be pretended that there 
js any fimilarity betwixt cryftalliution and the 
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fanas oF animals and vegetables ; nor can the laWs 
that produce the one, in anjA circuinftances what- 
ever, produce the other. Cryftallization is the 
fimple concretion of an uniform mafs, in which 
only one law of matter is employed : but animal 
and vegetable organization is a very complicated 
procefs, in which a great number of different laws 
which have no necefiary connexion are made to 
co-operate fo as to promote one objed. This is 
a thing very different from cryftaUization, and 
befides we know no law by which they could 
produce the forms here impofed upon them. 

If We inquire into the capacities of the material 
powers to {Moduce the forms of animals, we ihall 
find them very unfit for the talk. If, for inftance, 
we examine the bones of animals, keeping in view 
the principles laid down, I defire to be informed 
by what law of matter all their different forants 
are produced. The great charafteriftic of all laws 
of matter i^ an incapacity of change ; if, therefore, 
the form of the bones had been produced by any 
law of matter, they mud have been, like the forms 
of cryftallization, uniformly alike. It is evident 
that if a round form is produced by any law of 
matter, the fame law can never produce a flat 
form. It would be merely trifling with the cha- 
lader of ncceflity, to fuppofe its forms necefiary 
at one time and unneceffary at another : a necef- 
fity of this fort is no neceflity at all : all the laws 
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of matter arc invariable ; and if they neceflarily 
produce one form, they can never produce an- 
other. 

The bones of animals are not made to one 
mould or form, like thofe forms produced by the 
laws of cryftallization. On the contrary, not one 
bone in the body is like another, excepting thofe 
i¥hich are made for the fame purpofe : it is there- 
fore impoffible that they ihould be made by any 
law of cryftallir^tion. ' But as the bones, like all 
other folids, are originally formed of fluids, it 
might be fuppofed the laws of fluidity would pre« 
^▼ail. We have, however, feen, that the great law 
and raly form of fluidity is a level furface ; yet 
•there is not one bone in the body poflefled of this 
Ibrm : itb therefore equally impoffible to account 
'for their form by the laws of fluidity. 

Offification feems to be a fort of petrifadion, of 
which calcarious matter forms the principal part. 
Bones may therefore be compared to thofe ftal- 
aftites formed upon the roofs and &des of caverns, 
wUch are alfo compofed of calcareous matter. If 
the finrm of the animal bones be produced by any 
law of matter, we are alfo obliged to fuppofe the 
form of the ftalactites to be produced by a fimilar 
law. In Ihort, we might expeA that they only 
want a proper fupply of other matter to become 
animals, with which perhaps fome good atheift may 
at fome future day fupply them. The fad is that 

M 
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t «f flihAtces are produced by accideiu 
t hr any bw of matter, as will 
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been imprefled upon them by fome external caufe, 
and that they are not produced by any inherent 
laws of their nature. To what caute, then, 
iball we affign all their varieties, feeing they are in^ 
Gonliftent with any known law, of material adion^ 
What chanu^r do they bear, by which we (hall « 
know with certainty bow to diilinguiih them? 
Thefe variations are all made fo as to fit them ex# 
a£tiy for the purpofes to which they are applied. 
This charader no more belongs, to accident than 
it does to neceffity. Accident works by random ; 
it is as liable to fubvert as to impix>ve ; to render a 
thing ufelefsy as to give it the form its real ufe re* 
quires.. It is therefore as impo(S|ble to believe that 
they were made by accident as by the laws of ne* 
ceffity. We are therefore conftrained to believe 
them to be the workmanihip of an intelligent and 
defigning agent. 

If w& examine an eye or an arm by any of the 
known laws of matter, we fhallilill find it impoifi* 
ble to explain their formation on the principles of 
material adtion. What law is it which forms the 
bony cavity in which the eye is placed ? We 
know of none that has any fuch capacity ; and if 
there exift fuch a law, how is it that the cavities 
for the eyes, the ears, and the noftrils, are fo very 
much unlike? Thefe varieties could never be 
produced by, the fame law of material adion* 
Accideati I grant, ma^ be fuppofed to form cavx« 



* 
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ties, but not fuch as are here made. There not 
only cXift variations altogether contrary to the 
chatader of neceffity, but there are alfo refem* 
blances, equally inconfiftent with every idea of 
their being produced by accident. The eyes, the 
ears, the noftrils, are in pairs ; and when we con- 
fider that not only the form of each pair, but alfo 
the fize and relative pofition, are exadly the fame, 
and fo accurately fitted for the ufes they ferve, we 
nuil conclude that nothing butdefign can account 
for their formation. 

'The form' and charafter of the eye are equally 
ifreconcilable with the laws of material a£tion: 
It has evidently been formed by fluids, becaufe 
fUch a variety of nerves, mufcles, and membranes, 
Gompofed of different kinds of matter, could never 
have been intermixed and united in any other 
ftate J yet its convex form is not at all conform- 
able to the great law of fluidity : it, however, ex- 
aftly correfponds with the idea of its being framed 
by defign fqr the ufe to which it is applied. No 
law of material adlion can account for the mecha- 
nifm of its parts, for the exadl arrangement of its 
mufcles, and the general diftribution of its nerves, 
fo as to give it the great variety of motion and 
the nicety of feeling which it poflefles. Neither 
can thefe laws explain why fome parts of it are of 
a fibrous conftrudlion, while others are compofed 
of laminae j and ftiU lefs can they account for the 
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kitrodu£Hoti of three difEsrent tranfparent bodies 
in the centre, fo exadly formed for the refraction 
and concentration of the rays of light upon a large 
nerve, fpread out on purpofe to receive and car* 
ry them to the brain. The fame law can never 
produce all tbefe varieties. 

In the formation of the extremities of the body» 
the fame difficulties prefent themfelves : for, if 
we fuppofe them to have branched out by any 
necelTary law, they ought to have been in all re-* 
fpedls alike ; and if we extend the obfervation to 
the vegetable fyftem, the truth of this cdnclufiofi 
will b e further confirmed . If the roots and branch- 
es of trees be produced by any neceflary law, they 
alfo ought to be the fame ; becaufe the fame law 
,can never operate in a different manner^ and the 
root ihould put forth leaves as well as the branches: 
butfo far from uniformity in thefe things, the roots 
and branches even of the fame fpecies differ fo 
widely from each other, that it is impoifible to find 
two trees in all refpeds alike. Animals and ve* 
getables are in a great degree compofed of the 
fame kinds of matter, in as much as they recipro- 
cally furnifli food for each other : we might there- 
fore, on the hypothefis of their formation by the 
laws of material a<^on, conclude that the fame 
lawihould prevail in .both ; and confequently that 
leaves would (hoot out from the fingers of a man, 
• as well as firom the branches of a tree. It would 
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ate of mcalcttlable advantage to mati* How 
confined Would our c&pacity of adion have been^ 
had we only been capable of moving our arms 
upwards and downwards, or backwards and for^* 
wards ? And had We been unable to extend or 
narrow the fpace between our legs^ we £bould have 
been incapable of preferving our balance, even on 
level ground^ much le& amidft the inequalities of 
ground, and the different poftures we are conti-^ 
nually obliged to afliime. On the other hand, if ' 
the joints at the elbows and knees had been of the 
rotatory kind, they would have wanted that 
ilrength and firmnefs which they poffefs. The di& 
ferences betwixt the arms and legs are no lefs in* 
dicative of defign, than the divifion of parts, and 
the (Irudure of the joints. The chief charader- 
iilic difference betwixt them confifts in this, that 
the arms are more pliable, and the legs are ftrong* 
er. The legs are ftrengthened at the knee by an 
additional bone. The ancle is very deficient in 
that moveability which the joint of the hand pof- 
feffes, but in the fame proportion it is fo much the 
itronger. The great advantage of thefe differ* 
ences will appear at once, when we confide i\ that 
the legs having the weight of the body, be fides 
all the burthens the arms can bear, to fupport ; 
and, on the other hand, the vaft variety of adtion 
required of the arms, rendered pliability more ne- 
ccffary than ftrengtb. They are not, howcvler, 
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devoid oEftrength : they unite, remarkable qxsick^ 
nefs to a very coniideiable degree of power ; 
a proof that the oppofite advantages, to be gained 
by mechanical power, have.beeu wifely . balanced 
and ikilfuUy applied. Befides the. motion of the 
two joints of the arm, the hand is capable of an 
aftonifhing multiplicity of movements. Here 
the machinery is multiplied in proportion to the 
adtion affigned to them. What an extent of 
power has not man obtained by this machinery ! 
What a variety ofobje&s can he not embrace^ 
from the ftretch of his arm and the grafp of his 
hand ! It is evident from this very fuperficial view 
of the mechanifm of the arms and legs, that 
they are very nice pieces of work, upon which 
great labour and ikill have been employed. They 
could never have been made either by the throw 
of a dice, or by the unvaried effort of a neceilary 
power. 

It would be eafy to enlarge upon thefe fubjeds; 
but although we were to go through every part of 
the body, we fliould find the fame difficulty or 
rather impoffibility of accounting for its forma- 
tion by the laws of material adion ; and it would 
only tire the reader to dweU on a fubjed fufficient- 
ly clear. Two or three witneffes are confidered 
as good proof at law to eftablifh any one fad: ; £» 
in this cafe a few examples will be fufficient &x 
each head of inquiry. I ihall therefore proceed 
to examine, 
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ddly, How &r the material powers are adapted 
to unite the different ^atts of the body together, 
in the order in which they exift. The animal bo* 
dy is not only competed of a vaft multiplicity :qf 
parts, but alfo a great variety of fubftances. . The 
truth of this is undeniable, whether we calciilatb 
by the number of fubftances of which the aliment; 
is compofed> or the number of produds of which 
the body is found to confift when analized. If 
their number is confiderable, the laws by which 
they are governed nuift be numerous ; and if the 
laws be numerous, the forms produced by thefe 
laws will alfo be numerous. This is no unfound- 
ed conclufion, no groundlefs hypotheiis; for we 
find that all the different fubllamces that cry£. 
tallize, have forms peculiar to themfelves ; and we 
muft neceflaniy infer, that as they are under dif« 
ferent laws, they muft be independent of each o- 
then It is plain, therefore, that though we were 
to admit, that the different parts of the body were 
formed by thefe laws, which we have already pro- 
ven them to be incompetent for ; yet the differ- 
ent parts of the body could never be united to- 
getl^er by any neceflary law. This . inuft there- 
fore be left to accident, or referred to deiign. To 
which of the two, then, ffiall we aifign it ? If we 
perceive defign and contrivance in the different 
members of the body, it is much more apparen 
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in the connedlion of its different parts. Look 
through the whole body* and examitie the mutual 
dependence which one part has upon another, and 
the accuracy by which «very thing is fitted to its 
proper place, and adapted to its proper ufe« Altho' 
jve were to allow, that the different bones of the 
body had really received their dtftinft and feparate 
forms by the laws of material adion, by what 
means were they united together ? The law 
which formed them had fulfilled its taflc, and had 
ceafed to a& ; it could not have been performed 
by the general law of attradion^ as this has no o* 
ledive powers, but mufl: ad upon every part e^ 
qually in proportion to its proximity ; nor by the 
laws of cryftallixation, or any fort of particular 
cledion, becaufe thefe ad only by combination^ to 
which the joining of the bones has not the leait 
refemblance. There exifts no law of matter ca- 
pable of uniting them together, more than of be- 
llowing on them their original form. We are 
therefore obliged to look to a defigning agent as 
the operator in both cafes. 

This idea is greatly ftrengenthed when we con- 
fider the exad coincidence between the bones and 
the mufcles. By what other means than by de- 
fign can it happen that the origin of every muf- 
cle in the one bone, and its infertion in the other, 
are always at fuch a diftance as to aUow it to con- 
trad and relax in exad proportion to the motion of 
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the joint ? No man can cQnceive that the mufdet 
could be formed by the law of bffificaticH): The 
bones and mufcles are not only compofed of dif- 
ferent materials, but their whole cbarader is 
different : the one is foft^ and the other bard $ 
the conftrudion of the one is cellular, that of 
the other like threads ; and the parts of the one 
are as immoveable as thofe of the other are elaftic. 
As well may it be faid that the door and its iron 
hinges are produced by the fame law, as that the 
t)ones and the mufcles are thus formed; The two 
firft are not ^ more different in their nature than 
the laft. Neither does the adion of the parts of the 
hinge more accurately regulate the motion of the 
door, than the action of the mufcles does the mo« 
Uon of the bones. If a man, on examining the 
mechanifm of the door and its hinges, i« at no 
lofs to pronounce them the work of an intel^i- 
gent agent, upon the fame principle, when he ex* 
amines the mechanifm of the bones and mufcles, 
be muft draw the fame conclufion. 

If, on examining the eye, you caniK)t account 
for the organization of its parts by the laws of 
' matter, you can fiill lefs account for the formation 
of thofe parts that are attached to it. The law 
which formed the body of the eye could not 
make the eyelids^ and brows to de&nd it, or the 
lachrymal glands to walh ic; nor could it cut 
out a channel on the one hand .tor carry off the 
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fuperfluous and impure \i^ter, And on the oihttf 
to perforate the bone of the craniuniy in order to 
direA the optic nerve into the brain. All theft 
neceflarily fuppofe different laws and different 
kinds of matter, as no one law of material adidn ' 
IS fufficient for fuch operations. 
* Again, if we examine the connexion of the 
teeth with the gams, we can no more pronounce 
them to be formed by the fame law, than that 
they are made of the fame materials : yet they 
are as exadly fitted to each other and to their 
appropriate purpofes, as any thing ever made by 
the hands of men. They are fo &r from being 
made by the &me law, that they are not even 
made at the lame time ; yet how firmly are the 
teeth fet, and how accurately are they arrangedt 
either for the purpofe of cutting or grinding. No 
man, who examines them, can doubt their being 
formed and fitted for the purpofe to which they 
are applied. Yet this is but one link in the long 
chain of animal organization : the adion of the* 
teeth is only the firft part of the procefs by which 
animal life is preferved ; and if the teeth could 
not be produced by the fame law that forms 
the gums, neither could the faliva be produced 
by that which forms the teeth. In like manner the 
law which formed the mouth could not produce 
the tongue, nor that which formed the tongue, 
the gullet; nor the gullet the ftomachi nor the 
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ftomach the liver, the inteftines, fro. None 
of thefe things t:ouId by anj poffible mode be 
the eaufe of the other ; neither could they be 
produced by one law of material adion, more 
than they could be formed by accident. Such a 
variety of parrs and forms are as contrary to the 
nature and charaaerof the material powers, as 
they are expreflive of defign* It is vain to fay 
that all thefe are formed by the circulation of the 
Mood and other fluids, becaufe they muft have 
been formed before the blood or any other fluid 
could circulate. The circulation of the blood is 
not the firft procefs of organization : however im- 
portant this function afterwards becomes, it can 
never have the rank of primogeniture, but mufl: be 
clafied among the younger branches of the £i* 
mily. The blood cannot make the vefiels in 
vrfaich it circulates, and ilUl lefs the other parts 

of the body. Its circulation is even a myftery in 

• 

thefe vefiels after they are made ; for, though we 
fuppofe it to be carried by the force of gravity in 
the arteries to the lower parts of the body, by 
vfh^t means is it brought back again by the 
veins ? We know no law of material adion by 
which this is performed and are obliged to fuppofe 
it to be the refult of fome fort of mechanical ac- 
tion produced by the mufcular fyftem, in fome 
fuch way as water is raifed up in the box of a 
pump. We cannot, therefore, believe that the 
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veflels by which fluids circulate aie produced bj 
the fluids theiilfelves. Matter has only the cap«« 
city of running into a mafs, and, in certain cafiUi 
of forming uniform folid bodies called cryflals, 
but not of producing fuch a vaft multitude of 
fiMrms altogether unlike each other. It is therefore 
impoffible to account £ot the wonderful macbiii- 
cry of the body by the laws of matter. 

,The dependence of each part of the body upon 
another is not only evident in thofe that are lib- 
mediately connededi fuch as the throat with tbe 
itomach, and the ftomach with the inteflines, but 
there is an adaptation of one thing to another, evi- 
dent from head to foot, and from one extremity 
to another. The adion of the eyes, the hands, 
and the feet, correfpond in fuch a manner as to 
aflift and be fubfervient to each other. If the 
eyes had been placed in the back part of the head, 
they would have had a contrary diredion to the 
hands and the feet ; and we could not have lifted 
any thing altho* the eyes had fixed on it ; neither 
could we have taken that path which they pointed 
out. TheCe congruities could no more have been 
formed by the laws of material aAion than by 
accident, or by any power whatever, incapable of 
^ding by concert and plan. There exift throughout 
the whole body a relative connexion, and a mu« 
tual dependence that every part has upon fome 
other, which plainly points out their having beta 



ibrmed by defign. This might be traced everjr 
where ; but after the decifive evidences sdreadjr 
ftated« it is unneceffiiry to multiply the proofs of 
it« — Let us proceed to inquire^ 

jdly. How far the material powers are cakvi* 
lated to produce the inftinds and paffions of ant- 
mals. — ^There is nothing more wonderfid in the 
ivhole animal economy than thefe inftindb and . 
paffions. Inftin<fts are certain capacities poileifed 
by animals, which, as they cannot poffibly be 
acquired hy experience, muft be original or innate. 
Who teaches the infant to fuck, the fpider to 
weave his web, and the fnail and other te'ftacious 
animals to form their (hells ? Who teaches the 
migrating bird to prepare for his fafety before tbe> 
approach. of winter, that would: certainly deftroy 
him; and by what means does he acquire the geo- 
graphical knowled^ of countries he never faw, wd 
of paths he never traced? Who teaches animals 
to know their eneitiy, wh6m they never before 
faw, or to take precautions againft inconveniences 
they never felt ?«-»Many animals are of a folitary 
nature, and perform their inftindive operations 
by themlelv^: they therefore cannot acquire 
their knowledge from inftrudion, more than by 
experience. Experiments have been made 
with fingle animals, and pairs brought into exift- 
<MPlce by themfelves j and thefe have been found 
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tp poflefs the fitme inftinds, and to perform tbe 
iame work, as otjiers of their kind. It is remark- 
able that the ihort lived and the weakeft animals 
have the moft numerous and powerful inftin^ls. 
The infedl kind in general have the ftrongefti 
fome of them the moft wonderful inftind;s. The 
whole economj of bees is truly aftonilhing ; and 
that it is wholly inftin£live, and not the effedts d 
tuition, is evident from the exad uniformity of 
all their operations, and from the readinefs with 
which each of them performs lus tafk^ 

To what clafs of material aAion (ball we affigh 
thefe inftinds ? I imagine it will puzzle the moft 
fldlful phyfiologift to difcover any thing like them 
in the nature of material adion, or to explain hcnr 
it can arife from any of its combinations. It is a 
very juft obfervation, that a tree is known by its 
fruits. What is the general charader of inftind ? 
Its general charader is, that it is always direded 
to the prefervation of the animal. The jundion 
of fo many capacities, all pofleffing the fame cha- 
rader, in fo many different animals, can neither 
arife from accident, nor from any law of material 
adion. ^ Thefe laws being independent of each 
other, could never have united in any general plan 
of adion, fuch as is here made manifeft. All 
their capacities known to us are equally calculated 
todeftroy as to preferve, and to pull down as much 
as to build up. The genial heat which enlivens, 
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if it be increafed will confume the animal : the 
lame water which refrefhes will alfo iic^wn it. 
The laws of neceffity are incapable of ihewing 
mercy : you have therefore no ground to infer a 
prelervative chara£ler from fuch capacities. In 
moft cafes the exertions of the powers of inftindl 
are voluntary on the part or the animal. The 
- fpider can form its web when it pleafes ; the beav-' 
er and the bee can reft from their labours when 
^ they are tired : but this is entirely inconfiftent 
with the nature of material adion, which muft at 
all times zGt when it is in circumftances fo to do. 
It is not like the adlion of attraction, of fermenta- 
tion, of cryftallization, or of any other ki id of 
material adion, which never can ceafe until its 
work is done or its powers exaufted. It is irra- 
tional, it is contrary to every law of reafon^to af- 
cribe to matter or any thing elfe properties which 
are inconfiftent with its nature. It may indeed 
have properties which we cannot difcove ; u 
thefe can never be of a nature contrary to thofe al- 
ready known* We are therefore obliged to afcribe 
inftind; to a caufe, the capacities of which are 
known to have fome relation to the end produc* 
ed; and this can be nothing elfe thandefign. It is 
mind alone that is calculated to condud a feries 
of adions all to one end ; and it is undeniable 
that all the different inftinds of animals have 
this tendency, ^me of them arc intended to 

N 
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fupply their wants, others to provide for 
lafety, and the purpofe of a third clafs is the pre« 
fervation of the fpecics. 

The infliniSive capacities of animals are fd evi« 
dentlj the effeds of defigu, that the materials by 
which fome of them are fupplied are provided 
long before the animals are capable of uiing 
them, and.are even coeval with their exiftence. The 
milk is provided by a feparate propefs, and by 
different laws d£ material aftion, before the 
young are brought forth* The fpider and the 
fnail have the materials of their work communt* 
' cated to them along with the fabftance of their 
bodies. The proviiion made by many of the 
infed kijid for their pofterity is, in many cafe^ 
not wanted till long after the p^ent is dead : 9nd 
in other cafes it is entirely of a different kind 
from what they ufe themfelves, yet exadUy con- 
formable to the conftitution of the larvae. It is 
impollible that thefe things could be provided for 
by any other than a defigning agent. 

(2) The pajftons rf animals have the charaAers 
of defign vifibly written upon them. Their great 
objed in all brute animals is the prefervation of 
the individual, or the propagation of the fpecies; 
but man, befides thefe which he poffefles in com- 
mon with the reft, is endowed with others evident- 
ly intended for his improvement. The paffions of 
&ar and hatred, without doubt, bear the meaneft 
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charaAers ; jet thefe are no lefs necefiary than the 
nobleft and moft generous. The weakeft animals, 
as they run the greateft riik of being injured, are 
the moil fufceptible of thefe paffions : the paifion 
of fear quickens their pace to fly, and excites them 
to make ufe of all thofe devicea which nature has 
put within their powei^ to cover themfelves from 
danger. 

Self Jove is the moil predominant paiBon in ell 
animals, and it is necelTary that it ihould be fo. 
But in the propagation of the fpecies, there feems 
to be a direlidion of this univerfal prmciple ; and 
reafon would in Tain attempt to thwart the ia* 
ftindive impulfe oi a paffion common to evety 
fpecies of animals. Nature has here ftept out of 
her ordinary courfe with the moil marked inten- 
tion, Ou what other principle can you account 
for that ftrong paffion which exiils between the 
fexes ? Can any man fay, that it is produced by 
the laws of matter ? Were this the cafe, it could 
never ceafe to ad when it had the opportunity : 
but on the contrary, it takes place in brute ani- 
mals only at certain feafons ; and thefe feafons are 
fo determined, that, including the times ofgeilation 
and incubation, they are always the mod favour- 
able for the nourifliment of the young. Under 
the influence oi this paffion, the animal feems to go 
cmt of itfelf : it is impelled by the moil violent love 
to another, and feems in a great degree to difre<«. 
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gard Its own fafety, in order to gratify its deiires: 
Nor is this ftrange and otherwife unaccountable 
paflion the only thing that points out deiign. On 
what other principle can we account for the parts 
of one animal being made exa£lly to fit thofe of 
another ; and that a peculiar fluid fecreted for the 
purpofe in the body of the male, and depofited in 
that of the female, Ihould be aflimilated with her 
correfpondihg fluids, and nourifhed by her, as if it 
were an organized part of her own body, until it 
becomes a perfedl anima], and be excluded when 
it is fitted for a feparate exiftence. This is not 8 
cafual occurrence, fuch as may be fuppofed to hap- 
pen by accident. It is the cafe of all animals ex- 
cept the oviparous, which, as if to (hew that na- 
ture is not, like material adion, confined to one 
mode of afting, are brought into exiftence in a 
different manner. Let us now mark the progrefs 
of the plan. The paffion which originally exifted 
betwixt the fexes takes another direftion, and con- 
centrates itfelf in the care of the young. Obferve 
the food which nature has prepared in the breafts 
of viviparous females; the watching, fafting, and 
care beftowed upon the young ; and the dangers 
which even the moft timid will run rather than 
defert their charge, in defence of which many will 
fulFer themfelves to be torn to pieces. ^ In thofe 
fafts where the fainale is mfufficient for the 
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charge, ,fhe is ailifted by the male ; but if ihe is 
iiifficient for it, the male deferts hen 

Can we fuppofe^ that fo complicated, fo ex- 
tenfive, yet fo uniform a procefs, ihoruld be pro- 
duced by one law ? Surely the fame law which 
formed the one animal did not form the other in 
a manner fo very different ; and it is equally ap- 
parent, that the law which implanted the one paf- 
fion did not implant others opppfite. Thefe are 
evidently the work of an intelligent and defign- 
ing agent, who had in view the prefervation of 
thofe works upon which he had originally be- 
ftowed fo much laboun In truth, there is not 
any thing in the whole' animal economy that more 
ilrongly indicates defign than the fuperabundant 
care that is taken to preferve and to multiply the 
ipecies. — Let us now confider, 



• 4thly, How far the material powers are adapted 
to produce the varieties of animals. 

We have already (hewn, that it is utterly im- 
poflible that maj^ and we may add any other a- 
nimal, could h^^ been formed by the laws of 
matter : and if its powers are inadequate to the 
formation of one, it mud be ftili lefs capable of 
producing fo great a variety. If we keep in view 
the great principle formerly laid down, that the 
material powers are totally incapable of changing 
their mode of operation, we ftiall readily perceive 
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that the prodaflion of variety is contrary to their 
I nature. Before we can admit, as was formerly 

I ftated, that all the different parts of animals are 

^^^^^ Ibrmed by the laws of matter, we ranft fuppofe as 
^^^^H Biany laws as there are diSerences in the parts ; fo, 
^^^^K Im^iv we admit that all the varieties of ani- 
^^^^■""Sials and vegetables are produced by tbefe laws, 
^^^^^ire muft again fuppofe the exiftence of as many 
^^^^1 hws as there are varieties among them. But if 
^^^^V nre cannot admit the esiftcnce of thefe laws in 
^^^^p the cafe of one animal, the fuppofition of a double 
V variety is dill more improbable. The great 

K framer of the animal fyftem has no more confined 

W himfclf toone mode of afting than to one ele- 

W ment. The air, the earth, and the water, afford 

^ ' fcopc for immcnie numbers and varieties. When 

I take 3 furvey of thefe innumerable kinds, I am 
led to imagine, either that the Deity purpofeJy in- 
tended to difplay the inconceivable corapafs of 
his mind, and the great estwit of his power, in 
order to leave no room to doubt his exiftence j or 
that, like a wife experiment^jft, he began with 
the more fimple forms, and from thefe proceeded 
to the more compleic ; and that he preferved all 
thefe varieties as a fource of future fatisfa<%on in 
the contemplation of his labours. But whatever 
were his motives, or the fteps by which he pro- 
ceeded, it is evident, that this variety is tot^y 
irreconcileable with the fuppofition of its being the 
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fefult of any law of material a&ion^ or of any accU 
dental cayfe. 

There are two peculiarities very remarkable 
with regard to animals, which are as ftrongly ex« 
prelfive of defign as the configuration of tbeir 
parts, ot any thing we can poffibly conceive. The 
firil of thefe is that every animal is fitted for the 
fituation in which it is placed. The birds are 
formed for moving through the air ; the quadru* 
peds; for moving on the earth ; and the fifhes for 
moving through the waters, except the teftaceous 
kinds, which are evidently framed for living in 
the bottom. Why did not fins grow on birds as 
well as fifhes ? There is nothing in the adion of 
fwimming that has a tendency to produce fins 
more than wings ; for there are many fpecies of 
birds who live as much in the water as in the air, 
and this has never been known to produce a fingle 
fin. Why are the eyes of fifties fo much more 
convex than thofe of land animals ? but becaufe 
light is lefs refraded by water through the [cryf. 
talline humours than by the air : and why are 
not birds and Iran animals fumifhed with gills to 
enable them to breathe in the water ? but becaufe 
it was intended that they fhould not pafs the boun- 
daries of their proper element. 

It has been contended by fome, that the parts 
of animals have grown out of the ufes they are 
applied to. But if this were the cafe the birds who 
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live on fifh would certainly acquire^ills, ffom tbof, 
conftanc pradice of putting their heads or whole 
bodies under water ; and much more the ceta* 
ceo us fifties, who live conftantly in the waten- 
But this habit, continued from age to age froin 
their firft formation, never changes their original 
form, or produces in them a new capacity. Thet 
ferpentine tribes, who are all accuftomed to move 
upon the earth, fliould, according to this theory^ 
acquire feet ; and the monkeys, who leap from 
tree to tree, ftiould polTefs wings. It would be a 
very convenient mode of acquiring new capaci- 
ties, if they, could be produced in this manner : 
' we might acquire the wings of birds, the horns of 
the bu&lo, and the trunk of the elephant, by 
continued efforts to make ufe of fuch parts. Col- 
leges may be inftituted for the exprefs purpofe 
of making experiments, and for giving the moft 
effddual afliftence to tbofe who are defirous thus 
to improve the human race : but for my part, I 
profefs infidelity upon the point, and am content- 
ed with the form and properties which the God 
of nattire has bellowed upon mS^ 

All the varieties which we perceive either in 
the earth or water, have evidently been original- 
ly formed and fitted for the refpedive flations 
which they hold. It is not mere appendages, but 
their whole form, that manifeft the original inr 
tention ^ and even many of tbefe appendages are 
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of fo eflential a nature, that the aqitnals roufi: 
have perifhed before tbefe coiild have grown, up- 
on them. The fifhes could not live in the wa- 
ter before their gills were formed ; the defence* 
kfs birds would have been deftroyed ere thekr 
wings could have grown ; and the elephant muft 
have ftarved without his trunk. Such an hypo- 
thefis is altogether indefenfible. Deilgn only can 
account for thefe wonderful adaptitudes : intelli^ 
gence alone could execute them. The mechanifm 
of all thfsfe parts and forms could no more have 
been performed by vthe laws of matter, which 
from its nature, is utterly incapable of changing 
its modes oi operation, than the parts could have 
been produced by any voluntary efforts of the 
animals themfelves. 

The fecond peculiarity in the animal economy 
to which I have alluded is, that the internal diC* 
pofition of animals always correfponds with their 
external form. This is ftill more remarkable 
than the former, and, if poifible, ftill more difficult 
to interpret by the laws of material adion, as we 
know of neithef chemical nor mechanical power 
that can efied it. The internal difpofition can 
no more be the caufe of the external form, than 
the external form can be the caufe of the internal 
difpofition. The canine teeth and claws of the 
lion could never be produced by his f mall ftomach 
and inteftines, nor yet by his ravenoui^ difpofition; 
neither could the former be the ofifspring of the 
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they were thus mtentionaUy diverfified to fliew 
that neither neceflity nor cafualty could have any 
hand in their produdion, and that the fency and 
defign of the maker had been thus exercifed foIe« 
ly for his own pleafure and improvement. When 
we turn from general clafles to particular animals, 
the fame characters of defign are everywhere 
confpicuous. How (hall we account upon any 
other principle for thi^ fingular member the trunk 
of the elephant, if we do not allow that it has 
been purpofely intended to make amends for his 
unwieldy form, and to enable him to provide more 
effedually for the wants of his large body ? Is 
there no apparent intention in giving to birds who 
live on fifli either long legs to wade the ftream, or 
thick down and web feet to enable them to fwim? 
Animals who can only live on fruits, have the ca- 
pacity of climbing trees ; while thofe who live 
moflly on roots or on worms have long fnouts for 
tearing up the earth. In lliort, all are provided 
with the means of procuring fuch food as is fuit- 
able to their natures. Even among the weaker 
kinds, the moft ftriking intention is fometimes diC- 
played : the bee is provided with an inftrument 
for fucking the honey from the flower, while at 
the fame time it is endowed with an inftind: to 
treafure it up for the winter. 

Again, intention is equally manifefted in the 
numerous and varied means of defence with 
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ingenuity to the clockmaker who has put together 
the parts of a time-piece, and hefitate to grant 
it^o him who has formed and conjoined the a£- 
tonifhing machinery of' the human body ? ShaU 
we charadierife as an intelligent being the grazier, 
who only makes a turf dyke to defend his cattle^ 
and refufe that character to him who has made 
fo great a variety of animals, and appointed to 
each of them five guards* for defence ? If intelli^ 
gence is not the agent, by what means do all its 
higheft charaders here appear ? It a blind necef- 
fity IS the fole operator, how does it happen that, 
judging of it by its works, it appears to poflefs 
more of defign, contrivance, and intelligence, than 
the whole univerfe befides ? By what illufion is 
our underftandings fo deceived ? And if there 
be deception, how comes it to poflefs fo myfterioos 
power ? If it is allowed to have any properties, 
thofe of intelligence and defign appear to be the 
mod confpicuous ; arid if it is poflcflcd of thefe, 
the term Neceffity is only another name for the 
Deity, and the Whole controverfy has been about 
a word. On the other hand, if it is only a blind 
power, which can neither contrive nor execute 
according to a defigned plan, it is equaUy unfit to 
account for the works of nature as accident, or 
what is called chance, nay even as the word No- 
Thing. 

^ The seBses* 
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an eftablifhed coipmerce betwixt the fexes, by 
which reptod^dlion is carried on. In the opinica 
of the moft celebrated naturalifts^ they poflefs t 
low degree of fenfation, which is vifible in fome 
plants more than others. They are indeed, by their 
nature, confined to one fpot of earth ; but they 
generally obtain a more rapid growth, and yield 
n greater increafe, than animals. Some of the 
perennial kinds expand to a much greater length 
of body than moft animals, and their extremities 
are fpread out to a greater extent, while they pdf- 
^fs a length of life and durability unknown a- 
mong the other. The extenfioil of their extrem*> 
ities Is a very ftriking proof of defign, becaufe by 
this means they occupy a much larger field for 
t^e reception of nourifhment from the earth and 
the atmofpbere ; which is the more neceflary to 
them, as they cannot go from place to place in 
fearch of it. In fhort, the fame proofs of intelli- 
gence, contrivance, and defign, fo ftrikingly mani- 
feft in the animal, are perfeftly vifible in the ve- 
getable fyftem. But as every man may fatisfy 
himfelf on thefe points by confultii)g works on 
natural hiftory, it is unneceflary for me to enlarge 
upon them. 

The animal and vegetable fyftems are evidentr 
iy intended to fupport each other. The animal 
feeds on vegetables in the folid ftate, but the vege- 
fable ^9ving no apparatus for fwallowing its food, 
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it muft firft be diflblvcd in the bed of earth, which 
thus ferves them for a ftomach. Vegetables at 
well as animals derive confiderable fupplies of 
their nourifliment from the atmofphere ; a very 
large (hare comes from the earth ; and the earth, 
without the fupplies which it receires from 
animals; could only fiimiih a fmall part of the 
quantity it does. Whatever the vegetable parent 
gives it is returned to its offspring withan accum* 
ulated increafe, which animals aifo have acquired 
from the atmofphere ; and having derived nour- 
ifhment from it themfelves, they give it away to 
the earth with improved qualities. By the con- 
ftant reiteration of this procefs do thefe clafles fup« 
port and gradually increafe each other. In the 
animal fyftem, there is a very confiderable increafe 
by the inftitution of the carnivorous tribes, who 
take no direft nourifliment from vegetables, but, 
on the contrary, are conftantly fupplying them 
with the produce of wliat they have extradled from 
the atmofphere. 

This grand and mod extenfive plan is truly 
worthy of the higheft intelligence. It embraces 
fo many objeds, and connedls fo many things to- 
gether, as to make it apparent, that the capacities 
of an intelligent being alone could produce it. 
All that contrivance and depth of defign which 
appear in fo ftriking a manner in *be animal fyf- 
tern is here reiterated : there is no part of the plan 



tKit^ b iibC «x{Mre&l7 charaderized by defign; 
Even the iaftittttion of^the cgrniTorous tribes of 
annoabt Which has^piizzled (b many naturalifts, is 
fixmd neceflary to fertilize the earth, and to bring 
the two gieat fiumlies iBore nearly to balance ' 
eacti otheh ' No man cam conceive, that aecident 
could produce i^ regular or fo permanent a fy ftem ; 
neither is it poffi>le that the laws of matter, acting - 
indepeadeat of each other^ could be its author. < 

K 

IL In replenifliing the earth by one pjrocefs and 
maintaining it by another, we have a ftrong proof' 
(tfff ntelligence and d^gn. * The firft pair of ani^ 
nuds!: and vegetables of every kind muft have 
been produced by fome other mode than gener** 
ation. It is evident that tjiis muft have been the 
cafe, becaufe there were jAo parents to beget, no 
feeds to grow, nor any matrix to nourifh them. 
Generation is^ then^only afecondary procefs ; 
and a thing that is derived from others cannot 
be origfnal. 

There are two things to account for inf the a« 
niinaLand tegetaUi fyftems :vi(ft;Tbe produdion 
of the firft pairs ; zdlyf The pKtbefs nf/get^ratt(m^ 
by. which the race is perpetuated*«^t has already 
been fhewn that the laws of matter are incapable 
of cluinge, as matter qm neither lofe its powers 
nor change . its mode of ading. Atheifts will 
admit this, tftbej believe, as i they moft,. in the 
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c6i'rfifileiit$, \^le it cot^tainsothehr nbt'tti b^ fe'und 
iri t&crb ; ^tScti estoff^bt fie aeCbuhted fbr on th'^ 
pri&ciple ^ ih&i 'prottttlXaiti b^ tthclrati^^able 
niateHiif pbW6r$. ' 

frdth thdfe cdnftteWtioirts it is eWd«&f , tliat tb'i 
fia'^e of fif^tdire ih wlif^h'^tf^in^ atid- ve^efable^ 
were itiade cOiitd not have b'eeA very dtfferent 
from What It tioW is: Vf^lthAr can there now Vi 
a want of mafttfrials, AKore than a change of cir- 
cuthdances. Matter has (till th6 fanfii powers : 
all kinds of it ^e ftill tniitd iti ifi proportions, id 
every temperature aAd in ivtty diihate wherfe 
ahimalis and vegetSfbles can eXift. Prorfi the poles 
to the equator, a round of changes ftill' taxes plac^, 
yet not o£fe ^ninbal or Tegeta1)le is kndxii^n to Have 
been produced ih the otigin&t rn'ode. 

It is to iio purpofe to fay, that thb^ ^at!tef ha^ 
the power, this fo feldom happens tha^ it may 
have taken place unobferve'd. If matter liad ever 
poffefled the power, it could not have been in a 
fcanty degree. The produSIion even of a Angle 
animal, fo contrary to the ordinary laws of matter, 
is in itf^lf uhkccourital)le ; but this is but a fmall 
part of whiat is neceflary ifor perpetuating the 
race. There miift at leall have been a niale arid 
female of every kind produced at the fanie time 
and place ; for however many lihgle produflfons 
might have appeared at different ' times or at dif- 
ferent ptdces, they xriutf have periflied without ac- 
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complifliuig this end. Agaia : there muft havt 
been food fit for their nourifhment fpontaneoufly 
produced ; they muft have been placed in a cli- 
mate in which they could fubfift, and furnifhed 
vrith all the inftinds neceflary for their preferv- 
gtion. If a pair of carnivorous animals had been firil 
produced they muft inevitably have periftied, un- 
iefs there had been a fufficient number of the o- 
ther clafe to fupport them. If thefe cafualties 
are taken into view, and the great variety of cafes 
in which they muft have occurred, it will be im* 
polfible for any man to perfuade himfelf that the 
^orld could have been peopled in the manner vfe 
now find it. , • 

The plan of generation and reprodudion would 
have been entirely ufelefs, had niatter poflefiied an 
inherent power to produce animals and vegetables 
on the original plan. The change can be refer- 
red to nothing but defign, and it only becomes 
neceflary becaufe the fpecies could not have been 
otherwife preferved. The body of the parent, 
by a procefis unknown to us> is made to fetve as a 
mould for the formation of the young ; and the 
procefs is no more performed by the neceflary 
laws of matter than the formation of the brafs- 
founder's mould. In both cafes, every particle of 
matter is direded to its proper place and proper 
ufe by the power of defigning agents. 

It is evident that the firft pair of animals muft 
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hare been made with a vieW to the continuity 
of the fpecies ; ani this of itfelf gives the moft 
deciBve evidence of defign» It difcovers a double 
{mention from the beginning, ' and it required a 
d6ubl^ work. It coniifts, not only in the mak* 
ing ofthefirft pair, but in the inftitntton of a pro^ 
fctft, SiW the confthli^ion of machinery, by 
Hirhich tfa^ #ork ihould bie mukifllied andper[Ms 
tttflK'ed. It manifefl»' a ^har^dtt *(u{^rior to any 
tbfftg' that man ha&'beeti able to perform. -- Not 
^nly ttiB ^<he firft machiries above his pdWiers of 
l^tation, but no man- %fts been able to make ook 
niachine ^ pmdoce andther/after the maimer m 
which this is now periformed. In the works of 
men, there is always, either at the beginning or 
at the end ef the procefs, a neceffity for^be' in« 
terventiori t>f manual leibour, or ofa dit^fttve 
power } but thefe animated machines have gone 
on, fince the day they were firft made, producing 
one another without the intervention of the ori- 
ginal maker at all. Not only have they the ca- 
pacity of coll<!€ting the materials of Which they 
are compofed firom the atmofphere, the eart h, and 
the water, as well as moulding and fa{hioning 
them to their purpofe ; but the aninfialpartat leaft 
has a diredHve capacity befto wed upon it, which 
no human power can cpmmunicate to its wofks. - 
' The higheft a£b of intelligence confift in the 
forefight of future wants, and in the adequate 
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provifion it malcei for them. Here, then, fire dis- 
played, not oql; a graqd ej^tenfive plan, and the 
largeft capacHj forrcontavance, bjat alfo 9 pro* 
fpedive vievir of future wantf , yfhifih c^q only be 
attributed to a defigning .^gept. If Chf contri- 
yance manifisfied in the. formptioq of t^ie f^rft pai|r 
of every kinjl is not fu^ient to convf ace us of 
4efigD, furjely the; eyidenceariiing from th^ mjsaiy 
provided for peTpjCt^a^^g: ^p num^rws ipecJtff 
|s irrefiftibk,. JJo x^uij thing^.are here cpnneic^ 
jcd tpgetji^ evidently |qr: tt^e ikme. purpofe, fe 
extenfive is ti^e arr^ngemeat, and, ib deep the 
plan, t}iat nothing CQuld produce it bu]t the greats 
pft of b^ingSy ^nd tkp ipoft capacious q£ minds. 
It is a y(ov}fi every ws^y wc^tby pf the cbatr^ftpr of 
bim wb^. performed it,, The [qin4 of 9ign is but 9 
faint ihadow of that here difplayed by the Deity, 
It will be allov^ed that m^n i$ but an atom when 
compare^ with t:he fun ; Cuch i^ the mitid of man 
compared with tbat of thie Peity. Our greateft 
Wprks and deepeft defigns are nothing, when ba- 
lanced with thofe difplayed by the God of nature; 
How can that matter which cannot dire£i the 
circumftances of its own a£tion, b^ fuppofed to 
^ired fo extenfive a procefe ! How cap it be fup* 
pofed to form extenfive plan^, when it has not the 
capacity of coUeding the powers niece0ary to per- 
form the.m ! How can it be fqppofed to liave a 
prgfpeflive view of future events, vheo it polfefie^ 
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cttkHar arftntfont prHiciple« nor the ctpadty of 
gcquiMig it 4 Nd mimlitr of mdepdiident powefi 
adiQg vithout 807 plan ^^ union, could poffibly 
Mffy on opefations fo vamigated, aiMi it the ikme 
fiiM fo r«gul«r« 



I- . ' . . 



in^ Prdofb df intelligence «nd defign ere eb- 
viouain {he improralbilitijrof the eatth end of man* 
The eeitfb he9 <mljr two-foiSrees of improvement i 
tftt in tile omnedkm eftahliihed betwixt animds 
and vegetables, whereby they mutually fupport 
each' other, and ^»diiaUy increafe the prolific 
poweVi (ii ihb 4S9iftin adly. By the hand of man, 
whofe labmn? in its eidtivation tends powerfully to 
promote its fertility; The fitft of thefe is as re» 
gutai? and ^dnftant ais the courfe oS the ftin., The 
AiceeffioQ ci animals and vegetables can never 
fail : in like manner, the annual fupply of dead 
ftalka and leaves which the vegetables themfelves 
return to their parent earth, and the fupply of 
fluids attradled from the atmofphere, are perpetual. 
The Teebnd fource is not fo fleady and eonftant a^ 
the former^ but its capacities are more powerful ; 
and in proportion as men improve and multiply, 
k muft aUb advance and keep an equal pace. 
Man has alfo two fources of improvement, expe- 

m 

rience and reafon. Thefe two go hand in band 
in rearing a beautiful fabHe,^ truly worthy of the 
Deity. The field of reafon is enlarged in pro* 
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. * v. K^ttiiPes ot «perience extend, 
*^ • .1.^1 toeetber in lucn a mannefi 

^ ^ .^j^xK «»«** ^"^y ^*P*^ progreli 

^** * _v.^fiKr other along with it. It is a 

- . .^irtS to trace the principies frpin 

-i* improvement anfes, the coiineaion 

7 j^iib bcf ween thefe two principles, and the 

' ^^idi i«Mn ftage to ftage of which they are ca* 

,^ir. But as I inteitd at fome future period to 

jUor a.feparate chapter for its confideratioPi I fhali 

poc enter upon it at prefent. , 

It is evident that neither accident nor neceifity 
can he the fource of any permanent date of im- 
provement. Accident, becaufe it contains no fixed 
principle of adion, is totally incapable of it. It is 
equally liable to retrograde as to improve, and it 
may deftroy to-day what yefterday had produced. 
You may as well exped: that the loofe and uncon- 
neded materials of a building fhould flart up into 
a regular edifice, as that accident iliould produce 
any permanent ftate of improvement. It has in« 
deed often happened, that accident has been the 
fource of very important difcoveries j but the 
mere difcovery only can be imputed to accident ; 
the ufe made of it, and the advantages derived 
from it, are folely to be afcribed to mind. 

Neither can the laws of neceffity be the fource 
of improvement, becaufe fo far as any thing is un- 
changeable in its nature, it can never be improvr 



L ed. Although ei! t*>^iiJ» iS[eig aniihproTeneiMl 
B envy •impiavemeiit h « cfiaoge } . and whatever it 
I incapafateof changb ifedfoincipafek rf trn pyoH ie t 
ment You may purfue the laws of matter 
I thcough aU»nature,. and fttU find them attfolfKely 
c iiiriiAJprovahk|'be£aufe they a^ 
I Jraiu ^jT'fbcmrcKyflsds iathoubiBli^mei onti^ but 
V Toucaiimal^fiojfoproiwmenflwiththefafncraa^ 
r tedals.; 'fY^da na^rcbange : water.*, into; npouct 
I Md* ^/mpour into gas; ^biit yoii caii neither y^xijr tbtf 
ptQOois nor dbange the prodniStibn* ; So fiir QfiA^ 
; M f)rfe c^i^change the^comhinatiooscf matter, tho 
coirfpofitioh may b^ imptroired. : • You may, by^ ad^^ 
i9g to* it nerw materials, coinmonicate new pro- 
perties; but in ib .far. as tbefe. combinations am 
fnbjefted to the invariable laws of necefl^ty^ thaf 
ase- abfolutely, udiifiprdvjible;, . > * ^ ,: 

' Thefe fources of improvement are undeniabljr 
the o^pring of mind. 7 We haiye feen that mind 
only could ^ave eftabltflied the connection be^ 
twist animah and viegietables, and it is upon mind 
that it depends for thofe high^ pitches of improve* 
meot of wUk^ it is fuceptible by cultivation. It 
has been already obferved, lliat the exiftence of 
mind on a (mall (bale gives reafon to infer its exif- 
tence on 9 larger ; and when w« confider^ that 
this neceffity, which has been held up as the origin 
pf all things, is, from its nature, incapable of being 
tt^ iburce ]of improy«inent, we cannot but ac- 
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toMMvbige that a higher iite^Mgeni^ duinnuB 
craft oifty before vrb c^ accoiiDt for the legulii 
igffteoinof imprafosient tftabli^rd in oattne* 



!¥• lii the life that is' lUide of the mechanic 
p o wiii , yfOQ& of inteUigence ace apparent. What 
Hfbednnicalpoim? It i&afcipaceofimad, an^ 
Bat a propetQr of matter. It aiay mdeed b^ 
ftU/that matter k the {lafisupcn wfaidi it titfe} 
tut ir can never be foppofed to hate an iipheieot 
eziAenoe in it* Sfalter ip only the fubjcA w«ougfa( 
npoit, hot the principle exifttf in thihgaperftCt^ 
diftin A from it. The whole materials of a maqhine 
ma J be fcattefed about, or may be hea^d toge^ 
tfiir 'for ages, bnt they can never be formed iur 
to ail: jsngine by any of the inherent powers of 
matter. The power is derived frcmi the form that 
Is communicated to it, and from the arrangement 
in which it is placed. If you deftrpy the form 
and arrangement of the materials, you deftmy the 
power ; and if you reftore their form and arrange* 
ment, you alfo reftore the power. We haye 
idready fliewn the incapacity of matter to produce 
forms ; it is therefore altogether unwarrantable to 
fnppofe, that thefe forms and arrangements could 
be produced by the powers of matter. It is evi- 
dent from tbefefew remarks, that there can- 
pot be two things more widely different in 
their nature than mechanical and chemical 
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power. Ci^mifisH ppwe' betong^ af Mdiififf^ 
to djatler, «8 mechaojlcgl power is ^ {ocoperQr 
of miiad. Q\i€mtc9i power ha^ no d^pendeoot 
uppa form ; it U 'wb^Tf^nt 'm pk%tu» in iryprjr 
focm »pd (hape ; a):)4 you icm^ po moioe deftrojt 
its power than it3 exiftepc^. la ^\l thefe thiogp 
it i3 Qhe yfiry oppofite pf mecteJ^co^ pow^r ; soA 
i(t is utterly mpoflible th^ tfai^one can in jmp 
yijBW be fupppfed to ^iK^d fyg>m thfi otfaer. : If 
Ibierefore, wi find mechapu^l power ^pbycd idi 
Ibe works of natune, we can never aficribe it to 
material adiob : we. are obliged ta look eitiicr to 
accidetit or intelligence as its efficieqt caule; 
No man, can fuppofe tbat accident iever prodac« 
ed a cqm mill or a fleam, engine ; and tiiere il 
ftill lefs rekfbn to fuppofe it to have been the aii«k 
thor of the piechanifin which, appears in natiureft 
works. ' 

We have already noticed the application of 
mechanical force in planetai^y motion ; and if 
we torn our attention to the body of an animal, we 
ihall find it yery generally applied. Not only is 
every joint of the body mechanically fitted to its 
proper ufs, and formed fo as to unite with its cor* 
refpondeht parts, but there is an univerial appli- 
cation of mechanical power throughout the whok 
body. In every joint the bones are made to ferve 
as levers for the mufclesto ad upon; and they 
are always fo iformed as to producCi \}y their con- 
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tbe esad motion which 
In ibme }r>iDts, the mufcla 
lis IB pcodace power, to othtrrs » 
t ^eip cit y ; bet cbde varuitions are evttff nt> 
le wmk a nsw ta the advantage of tbe an- 
TW joiM of > ana's fboulder is lb cor^ 
a: tbe joiot of tbe 
Tbe koee is a rerj 
I InTBi^ tbe wdgk of the 
■M^ tt B t ^yiH. It mjmes gccAt bo^gtb and 
iliuiitifc IB «di V a vnr confidenble degree of 
; it inhere fii r e fnrnrihed wukaaadditioo- 
tfae knee-pttn, whi^ doC only 
MBit ID f nifawL tbe joinc from injmj, but as 
lie aafeles arc iniisrted, or ntber mcwpocated 
mAit, ferns X tpaHej mcarrring their diredioa. 
&ither ir;aj the centre of tnscicn, br which 
meam their power is greatly incieafed. Aao«- 
Aer tnftance of the uie of the pollej is meotioned 
by I>r. Faley in the condrudioo cf tbe mufcle 
which 6taws the neditating mendmne over the 
eyes of feme birds . The mufcle is poficd thiough 
a loop fonned br another mufcie; and is there in- 
fleded, as it were, round a pulley , which, by length- 
eaiog the mufcle, enabies it to dnw ^ mem- 
bfaoe oTer tbe whole eye, and wht(^ without tbii 
coQtrivance, it could not hiTe done- 

There is in thefe iofiances and fereral otheis £» 
direifl ao applicatltxi of mecbanicat power, as to 
adorn no doubt not only of the intenticHi, bat aMb 
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of the ikill of the maker. The mechanifm of tht 
eye fliews his ikill in optics ; that of the ear, bii 
ikill in the fcience of accouftics^ or the nature of 
found ; the lungs, his knowledge in pneumatics i 
the ftomach, the liveri the kidneys, and all the 
different glands^ his &ill in chemiftry. The know* 
ledge of thefe (ciences difplayed in animal, orga*^ 
nization, is far fuperior to what lyien have been 
able to difcover ; notwithftanding thefe fubjeds 
have occupied their attention for many ages^ 
effeds are here produced which they have never 
been able to . imitate. How unreafonable is it 
to admit, that intelligence is neceflary to per- 
form the paltry and fuperficial works of mee, 
and yet deny it to be neceflary in the grand and 
majeftic, in the deep and profound operations of 
nature, which we have never been, nor probaUf 
^ver Ihail be able fully to unravel aqd un^er- 
ftabd ! 






We have now examined the queftion ooncerOf* 
ing the exjftence of the Deity. On the one hand 
we have found, that fo far is matter from being pof- 
fetfed of inherent capacities for the prpdudion qf 
all thofe varieties of form which are found^to exi^ 
in animab add vegetables, that its whole powers 
in this refpe£t are confined to the formation of 
a few cryftals, and to the level furface of fluidajj 
in all other refpe<3sitisincapableofj[N[ioducing:for 
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jMid comfpotiding forms, where the power and 

« 

the capacity depend fo much on fomu The 

unchangeability of matter renders it incapable of 
producing that great Variety which looks like no- 
thitig but the fport of mind. The powers of in- 
ftinft and paffion can be referred to no unthinking 
caufe, for intention appears throughout them all j 
and we muft either fuppofe matter capable of 
thought^ or affign thefe to a being poflefled of it. 
The man who, after examining the evidence, fiiU 
remains unfatisfied, appears to me either not to 
have duly confidered the fubjed, or to have his mind 
warped by fome ftrong prejudice, which prevents 
him from perceiving its force. And as I confidet 
this to be the principal caufe of atheifm, I (hall 
purfue the inquiry a Uttle further, and examine 
into the charader of the Deity ; in order to dif«» 
cover whether falfe views on this head have not 
been the great llumbling-block on which mpft of 
atheifts have fallen. 
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It >|; impoflU)]^ to behold the difpolitioQ of i)St 

.grc^t plfinqj^y bodies, or to contfsmplate the vaft 

labour :^hich has been bellowed in filling them 

with ii))i}ib4{ant8^ without being ftrongly impreC 

fed with the powei; andgreatnefii of the Deity. 

It is equally impoflible to examine the accurate 

anangement by y^bich every thing is difpofed, 

the curiou3 machinery employed in theftrufture of 

animals and yegetables^ and the abimdant care by 

which their numerous varieties are fupported, 

without entertaining an impreiHve fenfe of his 

wifdom and goodneis. The limited view of his 

works which even our earth affords, fills us with 

admiration; but when we raife our minds to the 

contemplation of other worlds, and perhaps of o- 

ther folar fyftems, arranged by the fame power 

and fupplied by the fame labour, we are not only 

unable to follow out the inquiry, but are loft in 

wonder and aftonifhtneot.. 

As the difplay of fuch high degrees of power, 

wiidom, and goodnefs, far exceeds any flandard 

P • 
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. we can apply to it, tbofe who acknowledge t&e* 
exiftence of a Deity have, by a principle very 
natural to mankincF, fi^pofed that they could ne- 
ver exalt him too high : and as they could not 
determine the Vxift^meafne df his^^tneis, they 
have ftretcbed it as high as language can carry it* 
They have not onfy cMfied him with a • creative 
power, and denied felf-exiftence to every thing 
eire/bdt'^hey'haVe'clei'tktJ^ him ft 
^infin»e in tK>'4r^r, \ihd Wfillh!ig all^fi^ ^6S^ 
'fe'd of imttiefifify; thus fettitig "kfide^^Mi^ffitik 
Vhis pd<#erbr his Canity, aiA 'oMd^'llifo 
!K)th oihmpbttht land iiihhlpi^^ . i^ 

'l^owever taudable a hecoiintigHsM^Sk Hk Ho- 
nour' '6f {hei)iityTtmybe,'tliefe*keAi'^^ 
^forhisunqii'd{(ie^'^«^r*a^^ 
*to have carried their ideas higher ihih Tiiswofts 
reprefent him. It Is from tbefe only that We can 
difcover his true charadler, in the fairie vkty'usfit 
is by his works alone that we can prdffe Ifis-exSt- 
cnce. 

The advocates for the exiftence of'ttre-iSfeify 
rcem to have Forgotten, that by e*telting Ks pcytetr 
'fceyond the evidencie mantfeffed by his Woflcs,^ 
they render the idea of his dxift^nce imidh inoire 
probletnatiGal. i^t theito r6Menfrber,'^t%'a- 
fcribing to him too ihuch ;^wcr, they * fttifdfer 
his jufl claims the more equivocal. An Extra- 
vagant claim is always an '6bje&'t>f Calpi^kRy 



«it 4iffpkliM\iiHift ^vor (hare ^k dbfODg icend* 

4ttd Mftdl ^ioferciMM jyftljr din^i tbuu^^Mii- 

«it ^Aofe iOkb^ate^St ^TupporltA TlM^ite 

-lbttQ9 M^tyeiiie rtdyfoimdAtieA iff ^kthelfin. ^Itis 

-Yuftto Iook'€WBiP^heie,.lir'to ^tfffigna 'multitude. «f 

^fcaibns'Tor^ts pre^^lenc^, Wbea«tbisilloiieiis-fiff« 

^ficient. llh^Kua^tofBuyy ttef itwtiwfrcnn liatmd 

ef 'Wbftt JrgoQid, <miA 4be flDveidf ^hat is Wf^. 

Tbert^^ate^Tery 'few ^fdenyeveti Msong* Ibe^vittiow, 

^ifHioihRHU dare 'to ^yiftify vice: 'Wtue cDiiMrNinds 

rtfpffet ^mons^thdfei'Whoikalbpraftife^ it lUilHte 

maimer, there«ve-im7ftw wl»^in-ttjeft<« dear 

<pTOof, tunkfi 'they find-'fomethiiig -ceiitMHftafy 

to fix upon*; btit aa eMggereted'Vkw-or^rftte 

liiaiirc is fureto'berejcded. ^ :?;; j 

The ^TJdence'ctf^tfaeelifteflMM^f *^®ekyiis 
fo 'CleariT' mamfi^ed' hf ^his* Series, that W ^ Heed 
go RO'ftirther in'fearch of :4i9(lditiontf -^rgttoieQts 
»to' ftipportit ; and *thc fimplc -iricw of 'the 'feft$ 
oan derive no fopport 'from exaggevation or -ad- 
ditional cblmiflf^. If ive reft upon- this -fouhda- 
tion, our' faith wHl^he itntnoTable; ^bttt'iFwe*«t- 
tempt to build upon a falfe ground, to ftrength* 
efi*the^fabrtc*b7tildditionalt>reps, -or to dii^gure 
it by chirnfy ornaments, vrelhall eilly injure 'its 
form and fpoil its' beauty. 

Theappearanees^^ hnpcifcifHon-and the -ex* 
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iftencc of tttl have in all . aget fttrphAd. iHt tlrovr 
f ihippers of £he D^.^..;JBab.jaftiw4-!(^c«9ikiBg 
. their opiniooscotreffiwA ^rltkrth^chvjtder^pf his 
*toodos,i«iu} jajgWK of MfH iwyer l>jr :t}i8Ri^»dar4« 
they have jexertfe^ tbeif ';Wibok ftr$^gth:<«Afi ij>- 
gcnuiiy lo reconcile. tbe£9.jftvtl«: sind Ai»^ i^pef* 
.fe^ton^witli the .e^tr^vftgacic ippmi^n ^ infiqite 
.and almighty p(»feK, Oo tb^ other hand, the 
iaiheift^:.perQe1viQg. thtf: ipc9o$(]beD€y» inilead of 
.raerdy :atta;c)(ing..tbis;{«rqpo|^erQus c^ar^^r js^ 
.icribed 10 the Deity, has ino^ i^nfor^u^^tcly di« 
.rei^edbis fha/itA againi^ the ei^ftence-gf ^fvipreme 
being. He ha^.iiind4QJahM evideoca .that the 
. vrpi1^«ji>i natweiarQ always ^performs^: by means 
•cf !t4fcjflhi5reni;'«;tpacitie5.^ the. nRapipnal powers; 
kence h^. has overlool^ed f(M the tracfea of ar- 
rangement, defign, and contrivance, which ap- 
. pear ip confpicuous, and which manifeft fo fully 
, the exigence of an intelligent caufe. While both 
parties (land upon equally untenable ground, and 
while they continue to leave one fide entirely 
idefencelefs, it mull always happen, that the right 
\ying of each army will prevail s^gainft the left of 
(he ot[icc^ and thus leave the victory undcided. 

The moil celebrated work in defence of infinite 
power and immenfity, is Dr. Clarke's difcourfcs at 
Boyle's Leftures, '* upon the Being.and Attributes^ 
of God." I (hall cojiifider thefe difcourfes as the 
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ritual of thofe whofe opinions he adopts, and (hall 
acccrrdingljr examine bis argunients. 

•In his 6th ptopofition be undertakes to prove, 
that the Deity, or the felf*exiftenc being, muft be 
infinite and. oaioiprefent, or poflbfled of infinite 
power and inimenfity. ** The idea of infinity 
** or immeiifity'(ray8 he) as well, as of eternity^ is 
^ fo clofdy conneded with -that of felf-ejciftence, 
** that, becaufe it is impoffiblebut fomething moil 
*\he infinite, independently and of itfelf (for elfe 
V it trauld be iknpoffible that there fliould be 
^ ^y infinity ^ all, unlefs' that an effed could be 
" perfeder than its caufi:^) therefore it mult of - 
*' neceffity be felf-exiftent. • And becaufe of ne- 
*> ceifity fomething mud be felf-«xiftenr, therefore, 
it is neceflary that it muft likewife be infinite* 
To be felf-^xiftcnt (as has already been ihewnj^ 
^ is to exift by an abfolute neceffity in the nature 
^* of the thing itfelf,. Now, * this nece^ty being 
'* abfolute in itfelf, and not dependent on any out^ 
'* ward caufe, it is evident it jooufthe every wbere^ 
" as well as always unalterably the iame. * For a 
** neceffity which is not every where the fame, is 
'* phiniy a confequential neceffity only, depending 
'^ upon (orae external caufe,- and not an abfolute 
'* neceffity in its own nature : for a neceffity ab- 
'* folutely inch in itfelf, has no relation to time, 
''nor place,, nor any thing elfe^ Whatever there- 
fVljprp^ ^ftf. by ■ an : ^bf(>|utei necc^^. ia its own 
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'' feature muft heedi^ be infinite tf«f>Veft mf eteMuC 
'* To fuppofe a fifnittf bekigt to btf feULexiftclRt, is 
'* to fay that it ir a^ contlradi^bii^ fin: tifiat being 
'* not to exi(t» tte libfetiicd of i»7)^ch tt^ ydt ber 
'* doficei^Md witAbtK n G6iltia'diaM«H-*'^lii^ te 
*" tte gteateft abfttdky in tiM WSfldj A^ if a b»* 
"> ing calf without tf tfoiitii»ltaS(Mi IM abflsut f^^iMr 
^ one pitted, it inAy> \i4«1iouft ^ conttsiikdixm i€ 
^ abfeM (tMt tIMtfitt pl^e^^- aild- ftom tStV ^iMitf. 
«^ And wlMever HtfcieMtf k ttuy fiave of 4%iS6kg, 
<* m«(l arife fMMi feme ^ittfimA #au(«r a<Md sfoC 
^ al^M^ froAf ill?f^, coiifeqHfeiftly tie htiiig 
"»' caMot be feiUcKfflfertt/^ 

In fh< kill ciia|^«r we ei^itaiAed fbe* dIhsMAef 
dPfttfw ettfr<ml «Kiil4doe^ aM fiSMSMltfSy^ Cteke'ij 
dettfiCion df k alfdj^t^^t iriaditnffilil6 ; itii^tlletfe. 
fore tatneeeSkty agjakr W emer upon it htre. Self 
<fj|»ftehce is admitted by both part itsv birt I canriot 
pttcAvc ihwir the idea of infinity and immenSty 
ffiould be hicltfdedinie. Either doesf bt tfhempt 
to prove it, but rtftfrcly afiuittes it, is if it were a 
fbktg felf^etideftt. 

It has been already fhevhi, thtt felf-e*iftcm:& 
ftttplies nothing but the idea of indefthidibflity, 
^that whateTei^ is indeflnlftrble tiiuft be fc^If«^ex- 
ifl^nt, btit it dods not ittrply either infinity of im- 
finfcnfity, Sel&exiffcnce is htte eonfounddd wkfi 
iitiihenfity, i chara€lcr with which it can hare no 
coiHieaion at all. 1 stdttit thttt k]i^€Hifkti€e |tts 
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m ^tiqf^ <o t^^ ox, pJac^;,lWft tfeis ^7, no 

?f»l 4w^^tiop, tJ^o the ^^ of in^nifi^ b^q^tb, 19 
^^[iclud^d m that of uftj^uitf; l^i^tb. j^s Wf;U 

^ infinite iolid coqjijeQt, ox th^t the bc^^cllfil 
ofid ^hi^a^fs of tc^ thmg mufl; always bf 
eq^ ^o itjs ^n^th, as ^ha^t fdf-c^ifbeDce mpA 
iffply igiim^^fity oc infinity. It i3 i^t \fBr 
^j^o^ie ta ^ooib^ a (mall 4]uantit^ <^ n^tt^r 
i|8; tp deftcK^ tfifL wl^ole ioate4aU of our ^obe. 

Splf-«\ftcnc9 confiUs «^®t in the wt^ajt, \)i\t ifi 
t^ ^(nqiprtality of it; nature. Tbf; l:(fji^ of e3|:- 

ift^npf d(^ not 4^1^^^ ^P^P 9M^ !^"l? P^^t 
Mfith an qbjfi&. We l^now »q^ certain}; tb^ 
exiilence of a tfaoufand things which Wfi haye 
fieyev le^ : apd ni^ny of t^pfe \f e have ff^eo^ we 
IfiiQ^. to ex^ ^ certainljf if^ben abjTent a^ vhep 
they fii^e prefei]it 1^ jtb ufi. It i^ tberefoce ^ yeiy 
^e ^umpfion, tba^ imc^enfity 1^ iinp^f4 if) t^e 
I^W of frlf efiftpqce. 

A heipg that i^ indpftrtii^ble iquft f fift £bmp- 
vbexe ; and t^ere if no iqpo^fiftenc^ in tlie idf^a 
of its being paqrif^ fJDom place to ojacc. There 
i; f bcrefbie the gce^tel^ abfur4ity in the conclu- 
dii^ pact of p^ PlfM^if^f f^S^P^t, '' T^^^l^ 
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'• being can without contradiftion be tbfent from 
" one plfice, it may witbotit a contradlftion be ab- 
•« fent from another phce/and from all places." 
Afelf-exiftent being, as wcH a? all othet beings, 
mull exift fomewhere; and its abfence from any 
particular pkce'is no proof of non-exiftence ; clfe 
we could never be fure of the exiftence of any 
thing unlefs it were preferit with us. The prodf 
of felf-exiftence does not in the fmalleft degree 
make the idea of immctifity either more or Ms 
conceivable or probable. Self-cxiftehce; inmien- 
lity, and infinity, are not aJC all analogous. The 
more that we examine into the nature of the thing 
the more clearly we perceive that fomething muft 
be felf-exiftent. But the cafe is very different 
as to immenfity and infinity; when we attempt 
to forma conception of fuch properties, our un- 
derftanding revolts, and reafon pronounces them 
impoffible. 

In our examination of matter we found, that 
extreme minutencfs is one of its eflential proper- 
ties; that all the large maffes of matter arc change- 
able and diffoluble, but that the invifible par- 
ticles are neither deftrudible nor liable to diffblu- 
tion. This is the very oppofitc of immenfity 
and infinity ; but it is more confiftent with any 
ideas we can form of felf-exiftence than thefe 
others. All reafoning muft cither be founded on 
faft^, or on felf-cvidenr principles, and withcu? 
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tliMb nb-^an citti reafen : ^but^I>r. GUftW Imat 
neither J^drilp^TeipHeVidetit 'principles 'to ' teaSM 
upon:- tii»-byp6t<hefit is equally ttnfupported- as*' 
"^e iaS^tn fcibHc cf a viTion.'^ titt ddtrtifttetf 
ofePbody is the reparation of its 'parts ; it is the 
boGog of that conM^dion, the difibltitton of that 
fbtin, which formeHj fubiifted. It by no meamf 
impKeif that the particles of which it is compoied 
Sife'etillfir tlieir p6#efs or their properties -; for alt 
iJjEpernnents prove* they do not. The body is 
deffroyed, but the particles are found to be un- 
changeable or indeftruflible, and therefore tbej 
niuft be eternal. This is the ooly juft idea* of 
lelf-exiftence which we can form. 

Dr 'Clarke makes ufe of another -argttttient 
drawn from j^/w^. laptop. 3.-he contends, "'thai; * 
**• to fuppofe immenfity removed out of the -uni^ ' 
**'vttre,'or not heceiFcirily eternal, is an! expreft 
" cbfatradidion, intuitively evident to every one 
^' who attends to his own ideas^ and conGders the 
•• efiemial nature of things. To fuppofe. anf 
^ part of fpace removed, is to^fuppbieit removed 
'''from and out of if (elf ; arid tafuppofe tbewh'0bsi6 
'^ to be taken away;is Aip^fingit to betakeifiawajk 
" from itfelf ; that is, taken away while it ftill re^ 
** mains, which is a contr^didlion in terms. Th^ec^ 
'' is no bbfctirity in the argument, but what arifes to 
** thofe itfho think imnfienfe fpaee to be abfoluteljr 
^ f' fiotbiifg, whicli riotiw is - itfelf likewife an ex- 



^m4 of vhkb emy 4mg: cm 1m ti;4x 4pmp^ 

Wiwi )iu 1^ que ftjon oS'migmttfitJ^ » ?rb)Ik4 ^ 
« pofi^e cmften^. to. do w^h \(<h4 ^!g; S 1 1^ v^ 
i«Ae«lfQqie«bpKe fiBca-itfti^d, (1^ Sji;., g}8Kl$$ 

cMfidim ^p9pe a» a property 0^ Qo4 - ^tbis^% 
to fty the Icaft of it|^ ipcrj incoiyfiftefM VE^|i bis <^wn 
opioion, and tha.t; of ott^r div^iqfi ¥q(K;ffiupg thf 
ipmfyx^ oatmo of t^e I)lf ity. )n % fw9^r fart 
qf bit argWBc^t, he vaiy jujftljr fiatedi. t\i9X.&}f^ 
eiufteace b^s no relation to tiova or plsKre ; 9|0d 
with equal juftice, I cont^adt that an imai^iteTial 
being cap have qo relation to fpac^ li^t^a Peity 
ia immaterial, it i$ impofl^ble that ipace sw!\ be a 
property of a being which can occupy no ps|rt of 
it. The idea of fuqb a being poflTe^ping fpace '^ 
truly cpntfadi^ory. Uqvf c^ he, iq any ffmfe, 
be iaid to po^eis fpace, whpn he c^i Ql) ^o||S(r( of 
it ? Space i^s i)o relation to apy thix^ bi)t scat- 
ter ; and if the Deity be immateri^, he c^n inake 
no ufe of fpace, ei^oept when he operates i)pon 
ifiatter. The idea of fpage is qot cpnnede4 W^th 
the idea of Peity, for fp«c« gi^ft be »4i»il[ted. 
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whstherii* adRiai!»iedgB: tiler eaffiencMi m DcilH 
<»iiat^ Itr cito noishw fae ikciBedi Iroat lmi» mm 
he ftoai;ie;i and: iritacfai»h«i» finite eviafio^ 
Milief'coiittaar.Ms ondargei cnr cvuieftniui tf 

If ^axHSP CM bft wii fi dt iteA a pvapett^rof «{p 
fa>t ol <»tiMMct^ 10 ittofl btbnK laniaKBrialtbodM^ 

M^ cfocfCMi thtf t)Rk Ifwf wflblofisnii^aojvfBecife 
notioMof f)[Mee; we ititili confine our idnt tothtt 
|ilarFt of it trtftcfa CMtams lAic unhecfti. Ber^ 
tikeve aw cfenai^ portioM of ^ce and idbtio es of 
(ffAaiK^, ttriftdj^; frdn» fb€ osteM and pofitbu of 
Hmctriol ^oftesv which arr cakmlaieA lor give m 
clear find dtftonHHiafo Aodom of it; boiifiiv 
extend Mr ideaf h^yond this> we^ haw don«. 
What aM d^ f»idperti€9 et ^lace, and what coi|r 
ceptkm^ of it fSdA we fofm? I ftaU be told 
that k cbfitaiiM esten^. 4(Bd, pmjr^ what 
f6n of ex«enfi6ii i^ it .^ An extended noChingt 
We eat na more fiet bounds lo that which is no- 
thing, than to ^hat which is called fpaoe. If it is 
tidt '^ that of whioh nothing can be trul^ itflrnied, 
and of which evexy thing can bo tlviy denied,^ it 
j$ the next thing tk> it : and it cao no more anfwer 
the pwpofe of Dr. Clarke in his attempts to prove 
immenfity than any negatite whatever. 'Ah im« 
tkiatorial being tnay, with as much prdprtetj, be 
{t}p|K>red fo be contaiiied iai a finglt^^msl 'as to 
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for that which iills all fpace mvUl 
dude every thing elle : and if all 
ade by him, and out of his eflence, 
ad originally been polTiiired of im- 
lufl: now be dimmillied. A being 
fpace muft be incapable of motion ; 
}le of motion, it mud be, of confc- 
^able of adioa ; a*-, on the principles 
jlIl, aclion and motion are always con- 
xroid fpace we can perceive no trace 
P * :~ice, and dill lefb of his being poiTcircid 

" * zy. Again : if, to avoid all thtie 

icfs, we reject the principles of materl- 
.:: tlier, it has been already fnev.n, that an 
"being can in no fi:nlc be fuppoied to 
rienfity of fpace. 

I'low confider the fubji:ct of inSniie or 
,:>ower. 
i^ead Dr. Clarke is more moderate than 
lis fellows. Ke docs not lii'e the phrafe 
- but only Ii. finite power; a term lefs 
n the other, aiid winch hj limits to all 
'ii2gs, or tningb which do not imply r; 
->n. Hij FLaiuning in kipport of in- 
^ is ver> flifirt • ic i^ Kundcd on tiic a^ 
-tiai as.the Dtitv only ca nue felf txiii 
• ft be the creator an:! fovereign difpu- 
nint^5, and havt i.bfolute power to di* 
i^s^ becaulc noth::^S can maV.e 'any r^- 




ttl all Tptee. It is not neceflkry for a bting tob« 
Vfcrywbere prefent in order to poflefs extenfiTC 
power. The fun is at a vaft diilance from the pla. 
neu, yet his a^ion inSuences them all. 1( fach 
power be exerted by matter, fhall we be judified j 
in aflerting, that the Deity cannot afl except up- J 
go the precife fpot where he is placed, or unlefs he i 
be alluwed to poflerg fuch an unconceivable exig- 
ence, ftieh a prepofterous and abfurd charafler, a» 
that of immcBfity, or extending over all fpace ? 

The id*a of a being poCfciBng eternal exiftence 
Kt very different from that of a being poiTciTed of 
imnienfily^ for though we can no more extend 
our views to take in the profpefl of eternity than 
wc can take in the view of imnienGty, we can 
okaily perceive that fome being or beings muit 
l|Bve pofiefled an eternal exiftence, elfe they muft 
have been made out of nothing, as well as by no- 
thing 'y but as fuch a notion cannot for a moment 
be; entertained, we are obliged to admit the other. 
The idea of immenfity, as applied to a poCtJve 
exiftence, is fupported by no fuch bafis. We can 
no more conceive how any thing can be pofleffed 
of itnmenGty, than we can comprehend the thing 
itfelf ; and the more we attempt to reafoo on it, 
the more contradiAnry to reafon'does it appear. 

If we judge of immenfity by the principles of 
jliaterialifm, a being poflcfled of fuch a property 
vvQold-cxcIude the ide^ of a^y oth?r- ej^eoce 
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but bim&lf;;ft$r that w^icb fills aU:fpiice,.Qn# 
neccffiuiljr ex.clp^e eyerj tfung t]fc : an^ A^ ii^ 
things' were m^de bjF ham, and out.of his f^fleiQi^ 
altbough be had QrigilMl^y ]b«m poiii^d of ^ 
menfity, he mud now be diininiihed. , jSi^^,bei^ 
which 61h all fpace muft.be iucafiable of motion; 
and if incapable of motion, it muil be« p£ cqj^- 
quence/incapal^e of adion i a% x)a the prij95:^plfs 
of materialifmi adion and motion are alwa}:$.x:o;]^'- 
joined. In vqid fpace we can perceive no^rafiie 
of his exiflfiincey^nd dill lefs of his being poi^lTed 
of imnMoficyp.'. /Again.: if, to avoid all tt^^e 
inconfiftein?ies, we; reje(^ the principles of mat^- 
alifm alt<^ether, it has been already {hewn, that^ 
immaterial being can in no fenfe be fuppoTcd jp 
fill the imiQqnfity of fpace. 4 

. Let us noi¥ confider theTubjsd of infinity or 
almighty power. .. ^ 

On tiiis head Pr. Clarke is more moderate than 
many of bis fellows. He does not ufe the phrafe 
Almighty, but only Infinite power ^ a term Icis 
precife than the other, and which he limits to ^11 
poffible things, or things which do not imply a 
contradiction. His reafoning in fupport, of in- 
finite power is very jQiorc : it is found<^4un the af- 
fumption^ that as;tbe Deity only ca nbe felf^ezift- 
ent, he mud be the creator and fovereign difpo- 
fer of all things, and have abfolute po3yer to dd 
as I}e pleafes, b^aule nothing can iital^any rei 
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nUrvilL Tte principle I^bave Amb 

that the feIf.exiifeB« 

(f fflNlKr reft upon the dccifi* 

E, Bnd'tbot a creating poimnll! 





IV ^ndBweoocermRg idfintfe'Ecnd tflntigliqr J 
T &n BotT(-l uptm mere abftrad reafoning. I 
Tta«» llrrsdr -ibJriTfd, 'that the pnab of ibe 
cAeaer at ^asKr areonk to befeand in Ms i 
'^■ ^ fcirtatnoer, tbrn/ffaaUwebeable I 
** .^^? ^ ^ dtanfliii ud'prapernes, but bj' J 
nrft^teAoi? Sofcrpatfae&can be found. ! 
rt fr TiMft ^X K Bcoattnt with tbe Weir 
||l^ ^ 4b fts&ft VBRS; -«kidi neither mag- 
ritoi^rittMBftBAealye&k teprefents, and 
f^hiKWtlw^itolfctiiiii* iiuly nift. 

neaab!KS>i#«v3jadtbei'ii&TiDgsof tbe 
fcM fc^i tte aw !B aems aiccaocdable witli the 

lOf vr 'ia^gHUf9ftttttWiitcb. although 
principles, is far 

ttc tuMiuding ■ w -jof 

^-uiaia. aal Jjc gonffliftrfttM iiJlw i r bataegtf- 

" ^tfK)& ^finftgwrihffr "Mi «»fal gatalogiie 

^ P'i.'>lt ml ]nni rak. Sat. n tke otku 

^^ 3:«c ^xssme dmAsaFiMnc, ma tie 

°* »**«i!TO. ^ i^ JJL *it rirtitr alinigi. 
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IHfrlhiia been ilfe UMUku'^mMt, ittWIlN^^^ Mi- 
4HMett uptih'lt ^ 'its 'pbm/t ^tm fiM{Millfe,«(it 

iaMftttiiaive'fiftflibf 'l^^htbing, aW!'tKI»<ttfttibte «»- 

titil'aUbtBer. ^/ffHf *i^ ^ 'Mt'Umdh rOe^nMMi 

^kitafbMa fo-j^rtverit ihe lldEittaibn (if its' pt«em» 

'«f the 'f6iifi& Vil&'ttlb' (fold oFiUe'fri^ zodte, ttkd 
'^itti&e 'lifSiy ^i]^''da^iil]te -df 'tM«Yidhig qfor'Ae 

^W)l^'£killer^Mrii/^ <aitf6tfg 'hrtb, Weitrf^ -lifBa :Ks 

ki'the'fettJile'i^ihs^f^lJonibai^iy, or ih ^OMfm- 
'j^i'ale'ilb'niirtor ilie GaUMties'? -A bi/kigiiii' «rn 
'^tiiir7-'jM<>Hs W^hiild^bat^C pteteAtei emrHO, 

^li6ritf(ir, 'irdd for tHepleaftite 4f'behellMl%^fke 
perfeSion and happioefs of his creatures.- ■'MMd 
it is ifttdgetMr impbftMe thit'iAfinSfe '^^Udndk. 
'iti^MP^mii #ith ftiiidle jto^vr^, ^&am Wii^ime 
"fimiYt^dxme'iMoeint-^t^ to fi^ t* one 
'«Wl3o tiike t^Qte ; fu'lds tliKiiafiitfds te'fiK^e 
'%itli'in£rfbttiiite,'iUidto ^etiffiin evftV^i^. 
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It IS: vain :to j;>lead . the power p£ {qrticigutft 

or. thjc right of doing as, he^ pleafes. The , powpc 

of doing evil can n^ver give }t fanction. A good 

ijbeing can never compiit a. bad adion, fo neithet 

'9an be (uSkr evil to ^e committed, if it is in his 

. power' CO prevent it.; It is in v^io to plead the 

intention of procuring future good, or of prevent- 

.ing greater evils; infinite and. almighty . power 

1 could have prevented every evil, and ^l^rougbt a- 

. bqutr^very good, as caiily as it could have been, tiie 

. author of this imperfed ftate. . Eyery degree, of 

imperfedion is contrary to the nature of.a perfei^ 

being. The works pf an infinitely |>erfed being 

. mud be conformable to his chaKadec-v-tbey mufl 

< be perfcdip tbe^igheftdegree: th^.pannot even 

be capable of improvement; becaufe when a thing 

is abfolutely perfed, every alteration would only 

. make it worfe. If the Deity could have made 

a better world, and could have excluded evil, pain, 

and mifery, he mud of neceility have done it ; as 

a contrary condud would have been ading di- 

redly contrary to the charader of a being juft and 

good. 

Imperfedion in the work is an infallible proof 
that the maker is not pofleffed of infinite power, 
as it is only by the want of power, and where of 
neceifity there can be no choice, but of two 
evils to choofe the lefs that the exiftence of evil 
can bt admitted. We can readily conceive that 
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a g6od being ihaj m^ke an impsrfeA work, or 
what U more ftrifUy applicable to this cafe, that 
a very great and powerful being m^y ydt not ba 
able to preform every thing/or to prevent every 
cf^il ; but we can have no conceptioa how a being 
poiTefled of infinite and almighty power could 
permit evil, or make an imperfed work. 

The perfedlion of a limited power is only of a 
relative nature ; as iregard mud always be had to 
the circumftances in which he z&s, and the na« 
ture of the materials upon which he has to oper- 
ate. The works of a limited power may admit 
of imperfedion without any charge agaiifft the 
maker^ becaufe the bed workman cannot perform 
tnore.than the nature of his materials will admit; 
but the cafe is entirely different^ on the fuppofition 
that the maker is pofTefled of infinite and al« 
mighty power, and has created the materials as 
well as made the work. In this cafe, no imper- 
fedion can be admitted, as every thing ought to 
be fuitable to the charader of the maker, perfed 
in all refpeds, without the poifibility of going 
wrong; as whatever is liable to derangement is for 
firom being abfolutely perfed. 

The exiftence of evil, and the prevalence of 
much wickednefs and mifery, are undeniable: 
the f)rftem is therefore not abfolutely perfed ; and 
we muft admit that the Deity is either not pofleff- 
ed of infinite power, or that be is cot infinite in , 
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goodneft ; asthefe qualities uoited muft, from Hmt 
nature, have excluded evil and miferj from the 
earth. Infinite and almightj power takes away 
every idea of neceffity ; becaufe, if he could not 
make them better, he is not infisnitely powerful. 
On the other hand, if his power enabled lum to 
exclude all evil, and he ftill decreed that it 
ihould exift, he can have no claim to the cbaiac- 
ter of being infinitely good. There it no evading 
either the one conclufion or the other ; and every 
man may judge for bimfelf which of the two o* 
pinions he ihall efpouie, as it is xmpoffible, coin* 
fiftently with the evidence of fa£li| that he can 
hold both. My reafbn leads me to rejcd infinite 
power, not only as an unconceivable and pc^pofter* 
ous notion, but becaufe it is the only view of the 
charafter of the Deity which is reconcileable with 
the plan of nature's works, and by which his good* 
nefs, juftice, and benevolence, can be eftabliihed 
upon a fure foundation. 

It is impoffible to explain the fyflem of nature, 
fo as to account for the exiftence of evil, on any 
other principle than by viewing it not as a per- 
fedbutasan improvable fyftem, and by coo- 
fidering the Deity not as an infinite, but as a limi- 
ted power. If the Deity had not been tied down 
by the nature of his materials, is it poffible that 
we fliould perceive that eternal jarring and difcord 
(as it were) among the elements ; that warfare 
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iitWk ac one time deftroys what his be n^ftcehde 
Iiad beftowed tt ftfiother^ Even his favcmritt 
man, the itiaft perfeft of all his woite^, on wbom 
be has beftowed (b much 60DttiVafiee afid laEbour^ 
partakes of this imperfeAion, and, like the com^ 
plicated machines of men^s making, is tefy apt tn 
go wron^» A being hating the capacity of mtSi^ 
ing his own materials^ and pofiefled of ihfinitti 
power^ cottld hare given them what ilamp he 
pleafed, and bjr the foi'mation of one fimpte char^. 
after have petformed that on which much hibour 
moft have been beftowed. He woidd have avoid-- 
ed that compficated machhlery, which is fo liable 
to be deranged, or at leaft have- given it a ftamp 
of perfeftion confifteut with the charaftet of al- 
mighty powen 

No being would have beftowed fo much labouV 
upon his work, if h& could have performed it by 
a more fimple procefs. A perfect being muft, 
irom his nature, adopt the fimpleft mode of work*: 
ing, becaufe it is always the moft perfed. That 
which is ftrperfluous and unnecefTary is as far from 
perfedion a^ that which is wanting. Wherever, 
therefore. We perceive uflneceflary labour beftow- 
ed, we may hold it certain, that the workman 
could do no better. It is worthy of rematk, that 
as the animal frame bears the cleareft teftimoity 
to the exiftence of the Deity, fo it alfo aflFords the 
ftrpngeft proofs that he cannot" operate, ^except 
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by means of the material poweri. The fliorC 
period of life, and the many diibrders to which' ife 
is liable, have always been the fabjed of regretj 
to the pbilantbropift, and a bar m the road of then ^ 
lerious inquirer. If man had been made upoa 
more fimple principles, he Ihould have been both 
eafier maintained, and liable to 'fewer diforders. 
His time, inftead of hting-thnott wholly taken up 
in fearch of a precarious- and temporary fubfift- 
eDce» ihould have been directed to what is con- 
fidcred the great end of his being;, and, inftead of 
that temporax-y exiftence which heatprcientisfub- 
jeded to, he ihould have been as durable as the 
fiones of the field* 

It is only upon this principle of neceffity that 
the imperfedion of man and other animals can 
be accounted for : it is by this only, the estift- 
cnce of evil can be reconciled with the venera« 
ble charadler of the Deity as a juft and good be- 
ing. 

Would the Deity have made his chief and 
greateft work, his deputy governor and the great 
improver of the earth, fo extremely dependent 
upon temporary fupplies, if he could have been 
made equally adive without them ; (6 liable to 
diforder if he could have Gmplified the machine ; 
£o temporary in his exiftence, as hardly to have 
arrived at maturity before he begins to flecay j 
fcarcely to have learned (he knoivledge of hk 
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dutjTs md to regulate his paffions, before he diet, 
could he have been made more durable and more 
perfed ? Thefe glaring defet£ls^thefe imperfe Aions, 
and the many evils which are prevalent, are jalto* 
gether inconfiftent with the idea of infinite and al- 
mighty power. What limited being would have 
mads fo imperfed a fyftem if he could have made 
a better ? What moderately good being would 
have fufiered fo much evil to prevail, if he could 
have prevented it ? Far lefs would a being who is 
infinitely great, infinitely juft, and infinitely good. 
Such a fuppofition is entirely irreconcileable with 
fuch a charafter. 

On the other hand, if we admit the independ- 
ent charader of matter, and confidcj: the Deity as 
tied down by the nature of his materialis, we ihall 
find every thing confiftent with the higbeft cha» 
rader of excellence that fuch a ftate admits. We 
Ihall perceive the difplay of fo much wifdom and 
goodnefs, as mud excite the mpft unbounded ad- 
miration and adoration, as well as reverence and 
love. If we confider the material powers as inde- 
pendent and unchangeable in their nature, and 
that inftead of matter bending to the will of the 
Deity, the plan of all his works is adapted to its 
fiubborn charader, we fhall then be able to ex- 
plain the various operations of nature, and to ac- 
count for the exiftence of that evil and imper- 
fedion which prevail. If we confider the Deity 
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u only a limited power, we fludl then vjiew him 
ds a ikilful cbemift, always working by means c^ 
the powers of matter : and that this is his mode 
of operation, nay, that he cannot aft otherwife, 
appears certaini as he has beeq under the neceffiity 
in the forofiation of his woxk$ to take the moft 
circuitous routes in prder^^to direft the operation; 
of the material powers to that channel in which 
only they can work. It is entirely on this ac* 
count that the a^ftance of the mechanic powers 
is fo often called ip, and thftt ib much machinery 
IS employed. 

Perhaps it may be faid, that the Peity has 
employed ib much machinery merely to difplay 
his exigence and intelligence, which otherwife 
ihould pot have been fo manifeft. This is to fup- 
pofe, that he could have devifed no more pro- 
bable and certain means to evince his exiilence 
f^nd his attributes ; yet we fiod that it has but 
imperfedly anfwered this end, as atheifm has too 
much prevailed. This fuppofition would have 
been more feafiblc, if the charader of the work 
had been egualJy or more perfedl by this ma- 
chinery than it would have been without it: 
but as it is both lefs perfed: and lefs durable, 
and fo liable to diforder on this account, it 
is iropoflible to admit fucb a conclufion. It is 
ftrange and prefumptuous to imagine that he 
paadc his works temporary and imperfcd, merely 
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to fliew bis capacity and to.manifeit hisexid- 
wod. dt muit furely be admitted to ^e a very 
equivocal reprefentatba of infinite and almighty 
power. 

It it eafy to accoant for the machinery of the 
animal and vegetable frames, on the principle that 
the power of the Deity is limited. We have al- 
ready feen^that when combination becomes perma^ 
aenty matter remams at rtft. In order to matntam 
a regular courfe of permanent adtion^there muft be 
a conftant circulation, an influx of new matter, and 
an expuliion of the old. To procure this fupply, to 
maintain this circulation, and to carry off this 
wafte matter; all this machinery becomes nece£- 
fary. This accounts for the dangers to which 
life is expofed, and Ihews that from its nature it 
muft be very temporary, becaufe the iblid parts 
of the fy ftem, which can neither be changed nor 
renewed, in procefs of time become onfit for the 
zGtion they are required to perform. By this 
theory we are enabled to account foe the con- 
vuliions of nature, and the unavoidable fufferings 
of animals '. by earthquakes, voicados, peftilence, 
lamine, heat, cold, and c^ualties of a fimilar na- 
ture ; as the powers of ipatter muft ever ad; ac* 
cording to their nature, and becaufe it is not in 
the power of the Deity to change them. Thefe 
evils would never have been admitted into the 
fyftem if they could have been avoided. The 
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Deity has done erery thing pcffible to prml^ 
for Ihe wants and to promote the bappiaefs rf 
inimBtod beings : but as be cootd not, witfaotit I 
poflefling alrnightj' power, change the natore of 
things, it was impoffible to cxiirpate raifery and | 
want from the eanh. 

Again : if w«- tuio from the natural to the : 
mural world, we (halt unravel by ihts due tbe. 
prevalerce of vice. The taik affigned to man, 
the labour of cultivating and improving ihceanh, . 
requim ftrong paiEons and a high degree of felf- 
love. Bat this felt-love, wtougbt upon by the 
difcordjnt inrcrefis which fo frequently clafli, 
mud indame the paffions, lead them uito error, 
and produce iTTcgularity aud excels. Tlus can- 
not be avoided without changing the nature oC 
man. And if to prevent thelc you would eradi- 
cate the paffioQs, and deftroy this felflove, the 
cure Ihould be wqrfe than the difeafe ; man Iboultl 
be totally incapable of maintaiatng his rank and 
performing his allotted ta(k. 

It is evident, then, tbattho'thecharader of the 
Dptty can neyer be explained on the principle of 
in6nite and almighty power, the whole fyftem 
hatmonifes and appears beautiful on the principle 
for which we plead. According to this view, the 
evidence of imperfedion and the prevalence of 
cyjl dp ooi at a^l militate ftgainft ibe ejtiflence cf 
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Ifae DeitjTy or the purity of his cbaraAer, becanfe 
il fuppofes that every thing pofiible has been done 
to prevent thefe : but the opinion of infinite and al» 
mighty power clearly implies a power to prevent 
every evil and to accompliih every good, and con* 
fequently muft exclude every claim of a being 
who poflefles the one and does not prevent the 
other, to the title of being either juft or good. 
No wonder that the exiflence of fuch a charader 
ihould be denied. It is not becaufe the Deity is 
great, juft, and good, that his exiftence has beeu 
called in queftion ; but becaufe the prevalence of 
fo much evil contradids the idea of his being 
^oth alipigbty and good. The fcrutinizing mind 
perceives an inconfiftency between the chara&ef 
afcribedtohim and the principles of common fenfe; 
and as it is impoiUble to eradicate the iinpreffiom 
of the latter, it therefore rejefts the'former. 

It is a dangerous error to fuppofe that the higher 
we exalt the Deity, his exiftence will be the more 
apparent. This is contrary to all the common 
rules by which we judge. The more inconceiv- 
able and wonderful any thing is held out to be, the 
lefs it is entitled to credit. Divines have not di^y 
confidered, that by afcribing to the Deity thefe 
extravagant and contradidory properties, they 
render the belief of his exiftence the more difficult. 
The idea of a creative, an almighty and infinitely 
good b^ing is fo contradidory to what we pergeive 
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te Ar oahretfe, tbu it has io all ages been te 
fJMililiiift hint of the- feriotu inqoircr and tk 
mMtafdKtthoA. Itaffiirdsthelatteraweapcs 
ii Id ighc bis battles to great advantage 
1 tbs, ind be b equally incapable of 
His prejudices will no kog^ 
cr Sui m Srmik hold in which to retire wheo dote* 
^ puifard; md driven from this rampart; ha 
iBoft dther peM to the force of the nidcnce oi 
ab«Ddon the field. Difpel this cloud winch fan 
1> loDg objcored the fubje^ and the blaze ofligfat 
which will then break (cnh {hall render it equal* 
ly hnpofiibfc to deny the cxillence of the Deity 
ts the cxiileiKe of the fun when be fiuDCt at nooa 



Thii view: of the charader of the Deity entire- 
ly exculpates him from the charges of caprice, 
cruelty, and injuftice. It not only explains the 

* Since tiiis chapter vu writUD, I haie ntd. Minbaud's 
Sjtten of nature ; acd with (he eiception of what is said upon 
those attributes oa nbich I have animadierted} and on the sub- 
ject of motioa farmerl)- di«ciused, there it cot ip hk wfaole work, 
as far at I moUect, an argmnent that is worth attCBtiob 
E^ny tlwag is iarolled under the daik bauwr of nccnatf,— 
M njoiiocal phrase as b this case applicdi which* without ex- 
plying any thing, is nude to account for erer^ thing in a 
geoeral naj-. But we hare alreadf seen, that when thii ae- 
ccisit jr is brought to the test, it it entirely tin£t to account for 
rhf phenomaia of nature. 
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neceffity of plmatafy arrangemeot, md all that 
iBachinery xnade «ie of in tbe more mmiite partf 
of bit works, but it tbfows Ugbt upon thm wholt 
fyfiem of nature. It leads us to fixed principkf 
and to a rational mode (^judging, an4 will accom» 
pany us as a guide in all our fubfequent inquiriesw 
If it be not the mariner's compafs^ it is at leaft the 
polar, ftar to direft our courfe thro' the vaft oceaa 
of the univerfe. If we confider the fyftem not as 
perfed, but: as improvable, we can rationally in- 
dulge a hope that many of the eyil&i both of thf 
natural and moral world, may be greatly amelior- 
ated, if not ei^tirpated i and I entertain afanguine 
expedation that our future inquiries ihalltend 
fiill further to illuftrate the fubjed;^ and to obvi- 
ate fome objedions, finch as thofe whkb may be 
fuppofed to arife from the inftitution of the carni« 
vorous tribes of animals, &<;• 

I^et not this qualified view of the power of the 
Deity be thought to degrade him : on the con« 
trary, it makes him appear more coofiftent, ami^ 
able, and good. The mere charader of greatneft 
can never produce love and regard : the name of 
the powerful tyrant excites nothing but dread and 
horror : we can never ferve him with a willing 
mind, and men will always fly from him if they 
can. It is the benevolent, the juft, and the good 
alone, that can draw out thofe warm aflfedions^ and 
|>{oditce that efleem which is the fouiidation of 
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willing obedience. Altho' We rejed the pleaof infi:^ 
nite and almighty power, the Deity (hall ftillappesClr 
fuflkiently great for all the purpofes of rational 
piiety. His inconceivable power and greatneft 
are ftill fufficiently apparent to imprefs us with 
the greateft reverence ; and his wifdora and good* 
nefs to infpire us with the moft genuine gratitude 
and love. The rejedion of fuch attributes as are 
altogether contradictory to the charaAer of his 
works, will remove the greateft obftacle to true 
piety, by eradicating thofe feelings of terror arid 
hatred which, whatever may be pretended, muft 
arife from the belief of an inexorable and cruel 
being, who, having it in his power to prevent 
every evil and to confer every good, beholds the 
innocent child and the moft harmlefi animal fuf- 
ftring indifcriminately with the moft hardened 
ilnncr, or the moft bloody tyrant. 

The idea of limited power is not only more 
cafily reconciled with the exiftence of evil and 
the iraperfedl ftate of things, but it is in every view 
more defirable and confolatory, as it is calculated 
to beget more confidence in the Deity. The 
view of an infinitely great power voluntarily per- 
mitting evil, is only calculated to produce, as al- 
ready ftated, the very oppofite of confidence ; but 
if we believe that this being has done every thing 
poffible to prevent evil, and that, though the fyf-- 
tern of his works is not made perfe£l| it is yet inu 
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provable, the higheft degree of admirsition and 
confidence is called forth. 

This obfervation leads us to coniider another 
queftion concerning the Deity, which is as importr, 
ant as any one of thofe which Dr. Clarke has ^ 
difcufled, namely, Whether the Deity be improv- 
able or not ? 

On examining the nature of mind, I am led to. 
believe, that it is a^ natural for it to improve as 
for matter to combine. Where'm lies the excel- 
lency of mind, except in that improvement of 
which it is fufceptible ? The mind which is not 
capable of improvement does not deferve the ap<. 
pellation. None but the lower fpecies of brute 
animals can be faid to be deftitute of it. The 
higher a mind is, it muft be fuppofed to be the 
more capable of this quality ; and it is abfurd to 
fuppofe the Deity to be deftitute of that e;LceU 
lence which cotiftitutes the glory of mind. 

The idea of improvabiUty is indeed contrary to 
the charader of abfolute perfe£tidn,becaufe a be* 
ing that is altogether perfed cannot be improv- 
ed : but as we have fhewn that the fyftem of na- 
ture is not abfolutely perfedt, it can never fup- 
port the opinion of the Deity being incagable of 
improvement. I would not, however, be under- 
ftood to fuppofe, that becaufe the Deity may ftill 
be capable of improvement, he is in no very 
high degree removed from ourfelves. To check 
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all preTumption on that head^ we have an iitle<]til'> 
Tocat ftandard of comparifon, which, when (imply 
▼tewed bj itfelf, places us at fuch an unconceiva^ 
ble difftance from oar Maker, that we are m n« 
danger of forming a low eiliniate of his chara6:ef • 
Let US onlj compare the miniature and paltrjr 
works of men with thofe of our own globe or the 
unirerfe ; and let us refled, that while the moft 
durable works of men moulder and decay like 
themfelves, the works of nature poflefs a renova-* 
ting principle, by which, for aught we know, they 
may exift forever, and be as durable as tiie mat^^ 
ter of which they are compofed. l%e man whd 
duly confiders thefe things can* never entertain 
low notions of the Deity, or form a high opinion 
of his own powers. But however high we may 
place the fupreme being in our eftimation, we are 
not warranted to fuppofe, that the higheft ftand- 
ard is already reached, or that he is not endowed 
with that quality which conftitutes the glory of 
man, and which alfo feems elfential to a high de- 
gree of mind. 

It muft be acknowledged, that if we refemble 
the Deity in any thing, it is in the conftitution of 
our minds : and as improvability is its grand and 
diftinguiftiing feature, it is impoffible that his 
charadler can fuffer by being thought improvable^ 
tor can it all tend to leffen the diftance betwixt 
him and us ; for as his capacity is beyond «11 com^ 
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parifon gieater than ours, in like manner tte 
fyhere of hii comprehenfion and the object of bii 
ftudy are incompdrably greater. Ifwewiihpro* 
fitably Co examine the nature of kitelle^ we mod 
lodt narrowly into our own mmd^ for by this a* 
tone we can know any thing at all of the fnbjedt 
and on the moft fuperficial view it will found, that 
our minds am in conftant a6imty and emploj^ 
ment. We may as well think to preferre animal 
life without perfpiration as mind without exercife. 
What is the intenticm oi nature by giving to 
mind this property of a^vity and conftant 
aAion ? The ultimate objedi of man, without 
doubt, is what he conceiTes to be happinefs; but 
thedefign of nature is his improvement* The idea 
which man generally forms concerning happineft 
is mere enjoyment, an objed which he feldom, 
perhaps never, fatisfadorily attains ; for when he 
leaches that which he formerly purfued, his mind, 
ilill reftlefs, roams in fearcfa of fomething new. 
What he formerly panted after he frequently dit 
dains, at bell he is foon cloyed ; and were there 
nothing future to hope for, he ihould bemcTerable 
indeed. An unalterable famenefs produces fatie- 
ty, fatiety makes exiftence difguftmg, and the un- 
happy being reduced to that ftate becomes weary 
of life. 

It is evident from thefe confideratians that the 
happineis which ma(i enjoys is ebieily ifiprofpe£^v 
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he neither refts fatisfied io th^f xetrofped of kfae 
paft nor in tke pofieflion of the prefent. From 
fuch refle&ions we are apt to view the lot of mao 
M truly miferable, and to conclude that happinefii 
is unattainable. But the truth is, we do not appre* 
hend wherein it lies : we do not confider that 
real happinels confifts in the purfuit of the future, 
and that this conftant purfuit is the great fource 
of improvement. This dilregard of prefent en* 
joy men t is very evident in children : their lead* 
ing feature is an. unfatiable defire for fome thing 
new. Where this principle is encouraged, and 
proper food prepared for it, it increa&s with their 
growth, and never ceafes but with their life. This 
bent of the mind has been too much overlooked 
and negleded, and it greatly checked when the 
means of improvement are wanting, or when the 
mind is led to purfue unprofitable objects. Where 
this is not the cafe, and if we be not milled by 
vile paflions, the animal appetite does not more 
ardently delire food than the mind pants after the 
increafe of knowledge. 

That the operations of mind muft have a na* 
tural tendency to produce improvement is evi* 
dent upon the flighteft view of its capacities. Mind 
is capable of the mod aftive and volatile motion, 
as well as the moft lading exertion. In the ac 
quifition of information its powers are unlimited, 
and, in proportion to its efforts, its capacity is 
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augmented, b]r its wonderful fiicuUy of retaining 
vrhat it acqmres without lefieniiig its powers or 
its relilh Cor frefli fupplies of knowledge. It can 
turn itfelf to all fides ; it can retrace tbe paft, ej£^ 
amine the prefent, and judge of the future. What 
are the advantages of this threefold power ? This 
capacity of our mind enables us to unite a great 
variety of things together, and thus to make com* 
p^rifbns. It teaches us to avoid former errors, 
and to fecure former advantages ; to unite the 
pad with the prefent^^ and to grafp at the future : 
it leads us into paths which otherwife we never 
ihould have trode, and enables us to acquire t 
vail variety of ideas which but for this we never 
ihould have obtained: it infpites us with new 
deiires, . and excites us to a diligence which pre« 
fent neceflities could never produce : it forms 
mind into a kind of ftorehoufe, which is conftant- 
ly accumulating, and confequently improving. 
'This reftlefe activity, xhh plodding and contriv- 
ing, this love of variety and thirft for every thing 
that is new, are the great fources of improvement ; 
and it will always be. found, that as they are the 
means of increafingiOur enjoyments, fo they alfo 
form the principal fJart of thefe themfelves. 

As nothing can be more Certain than the ori« 
ginalbent and capacity of mind for improvement, 
there is nothing more evident than this, that na- 
ture has provided abmidantly for the gratification 

R 
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of this propeniity. Varietj is the prevailkig 
principle throughout all nature: There is not 
only a ge at variety of kinds of matter, poflefTed 
of different powers, capable of being varied into 
a vaft number of different combinations, varieties 
of earths and minerak, of animals and plants, of 
elements, climates, and temperatures ; but there 
' is alfo the probability of a variety of funs and of 
ibar fy ftems. We are at leaft certain of a variety 
of planets and fatellites, which, on account of their 
being ib differently fituated with tegard to the 
JTun, may be fuppofed to difier in the oonftitution 
of their inhabitants. 

Can we fuppofe that all this variety is made 
for man, or for beings like him ? This would be 
vanity indeed ; but the fuppofiticm tnuft fall to 
the ground* when we confider, that it is extended 
far beyond his capacity, or that of any beings fuch 
as be is. Not only are the fun and other planets 
beyond his reach, but there are innumerable 
things even on the earth which defy his curioii* 
ty ; and the ocean poffeffes ftill greater varieties 
of animals, beiides other produdions, which he is 
forever phyfically precluded from examining, 
or from becoming acquamted with their economy. 
There is indeed enough provided for him; he 
may forever employ himfelf, and flill leave 
abundance. But it is evident that this vaft 
extent, this aftonifliing variety, could not have 
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been provided for fainii or it n^oft be in 9 great 
4t^ee ufelefr. 

For what p\»*|iofe^ theoi have aU thi$ variety, 
thi9 labour, tixis coatrivance^ad ingenuity been 
difpl^yed ? Surely for no trifling p^rpofe ) an4 
iUU lefi can k be fuppofed th^t it. has been >for, 
napurpofe ax aU« , Jt Is not fu^cient to f^y, it 
VffLS meant to difpl^y the glory of the ]>eity, or 
mth the iptenition to maniSsft his poweri as thefe 
niotiy? 8 ^e altogether un(atisfa£lory. 

Mere greatneis ^an, never confer honour upon 
any being* {f a Urong man boafts of his fuperior 
ftrengtb, what merit has he in it, more than the 
oak has over the birch or the fir ? The man who 
is boro to JW eftate has l^fs merit by it than he 
who has acquired one by honeft induftry. It ip 
not what a being pofiefles by virtue of his nature 
that conftitutes his glory^ but that which he has 
acquired by (kill and labour. The vanity of be- 
ing thought great can never be applied to the 
•Deity, becaufe it is notpoffible he cao be influ^ 
enced by thofe motives which incite men to be 
proud. Greatnefs is always comparative ; and as 
the Deity has none to compare, or to difpute the 
point of honour with him, it is impoffible he can 
be moved by the jealouCy of power, the rivalfliip 
of greatnefs, or any of thofe little paflions which 
produce vanity in men, and influence them to wifli 
to appear great. It is therefore evident, that to 
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Every view we can take of the fiibjed pro- 
couDces that imprbvement is the only motive 
worthy of the Deity, or conformable to tiie cha- 
rafter which is imprinted upon the works of na« 
tare. I have already ftated, that knowledge it 
the food of mind, and that the body does not 
more ardently defire renewed nouriihment, than 
the mind additional knowledge. It will always 
be found, that the mind which is void of curiofity 
is deficient in capacity. There is no exception 
to this, but where the inteUeds are difordered, or 
when the faculties decay in old age. AU exper#> 
ience proves, that the greater the powers of mind 
are, curiofity is the more ftrong, and the defire 
for improvement the morie ardent. In like man- 
ner we muft fuppofe, that the higher any being is, 
and the greater his capacity, the more capable 
is he of improvement. The feeble mind can 
improve but little : many fpecies of the brutes ap- 
pear capable of little or no culture. 

If the capacity of improvement be the teft of a 
great mind, it is . certainly erroneous to fuppofe 
that the Deity is deftitute of that quality which 
confers the greateft value on every other intelli- 
gent being.' If the mind be immortal, it mufl: be 
eternally improving ; and if the Deity alone be 
ftationary, we muft, in the endlefs fuccelfion of 
ages, advance to a much nearer equality with him : 
on the c(mtr9ry, if he be^improvabki the diftance 
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muft. always increafe in proportion to the diflfer- 
. cnce between his capacity and ours. 

It is very remarkable that the feds which moft 
ftrongly tend to prove the exiftence of the Deity, 
do in Uke manner equally fupport the opinion of 
bis being improvable. The fafis which are moft 
diametrically oppoGte to the idea of matter being 
the fole agent, and which, by confequence^ mdl 
decifively prove the exiftence of the Deity, are 
the evidences of contrivance and the very numer- 
ous varieties which prevail through all the works 
of nature. The fimplicity of material adtion ex- 
cludes the- idea of contrivance, and its unchange- 
able charader operates equally againft the ot)ini- 
on of its being the caufe of fo much variety. I 
fiiall therefore examine each of thefe f» t^ey re* 
late to the queftion of improyability , 

I. The power of contrivance neceflarily carries 
^long with it the idea cf improvement. A being 
that is not improvable can contrive nothing ; 
for every contrivance is an iniproveraent. 
What is the great objcft of. contrivance, but to 
produce improvement ? and if none is made, the 
contrivance is ufelefs. How are improvements 
made, but by forming and uniting things together 
in a new order and on new principles? and this can 
only pt done by contrivance. Every new idea 
•iHumipates or improves the mind j and as every 
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contrirance piodaces new ideas, it cannot fail to 
to improve. What is intelligence ? It id a coL- 
le&ion of knowledge : and how can this colledioii 
be acquired, but bj experience ? And what is 
experience, but uiother word for impcovement? 
It is evident from thefe principles that'contrivance 
and improvement are mutuiUjp: conneded, and H 
Vft admit the Deity to be the great framer of the 
fyftem of nature, we cannot deoy that he is capa- 
ble of the higheft degrees o£ improvement. Can 
we fuppofe that all the bombinarions of matter 
Aould have been made before his eyes, if we may 
fo fpeakt without producing new ideas ? Is it rpof- 
fible that mechanical power ihould have ariien 
from mere form without producing new ideas ? Is 
it poffible that animarion and vegetation ihould 
have sqppeared in aU their fplendour, beauty, and 
glory, without producing the fanie tSk&s ? And 
if they produced new ideas, they muft have ne- 
ceflarily produced improvement, as thefe two are 
infeparably conneded. - ^ 

2. The varieties which prevail throughout 
the works of nature can only be accounted for 
upon the idea of improvement It has in all ages 
puzzled the wits of men to affign a reafon for the 
numerous varieties of animals and vegeUbles 
which exift. The folution howev^, is natural 
and eafy upon my hypothefis. Do not all thefe 
gradations, aU thefe varieties appear like the woik 



fiuall a portion of this apptaufe does he obtaia i 
Qf all the animated beings known to us, there an 
i>one, except man, that can be fuppofed to give 
him tVus Icanty pmife, or to render liim thefe emp- 
ty thanks ; for if man has only a remote know- 
ledge of him, othrr animals mufl have ftiU lets or 
none at all ; becaufe they are incapable of afcend- 
iDg to hint by ttiat train of reafoning by which be 
it known. And though man is capable of this, 
how fmall a portion of praife does the Deity ob- 
tain even from him! A confidcrable number 
of men deny bis exiflence; and a ftiU greater 
number who sckoowiedge ibis, never render bin) 
tbe homage wiiich is due. It is therefore impof- 
fiWe to admit this to have been the motive which 
influenced the Deity in the formation of his works. 
It will be as unfatisfaflory to fay, that he 
made thefe for the mere pleafure of beholdiog 
them. If the fyftem had been fo framed that 
perfect happinefs fhould reign throughout all na- 
ture, and if no evil or imperfedion had ever ex- 
ifted, this fuppotition would have had a more 
plaufible appearance. But as evil is everywhere 
prevalent, and wickednefs fo much abounds, it is 
impoflible this can yield him fatisfa^Uon more than 
the -other. In fliort, after every poffible refearch, 
after weighing all the other reafons which have 
been affigned, we are obliged to adopt the opinion 
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and it is the only kind which ifo exalted a being 
can poffibly enjoy. What pleafure is an imiiki'- 
provable mind capable of ? We ^n eafily con- 
ceive the pleafures of animal life ; but take away 
this, and examine what pleafure mind abffaradly 
confidered is capable of, if it be not improvable: 
We know nothing of mind except by its powers ; 
and if you take away the improvable powers of 
memory, judgment, and imagination, what wiH 
you leave behind ? If we believe that there is 
but one Deity in exiftence, he cannot participate 
in thofe pleafures which arife from fociety. The 
only pleafure of which we can fuppofe him fuf- 
ceptible, is that of increafing his knowledge, and 
enriching his mind with new difcoveries. 

All the conjectures that have been fbnn- 
ed to account >for fo much contrivvtnce and la* 
bour as appear in the wotks of nature, are aIto» 
gether unfatisfadory, and below the dignity of the 
Supreme Being. To fuppofe that they were made 
merely to gain the applaufe of fuch little beings 
as exift upon the earth, is entirely unworthy of his 
charadter. 

This is a motive which, as already obferved, 
would be infufficient to influence a rational man ; 
and can it be fuppofed to annate the great go- 
vernor of the univerfe ? If fuch could poffibly 

« 

have been his motive, we muft admit that he has 
|>fe{i greatly deceived and difappointed. How 
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companion affords a welLfbunded hope c^ future 
acquifitions. This is the natural and neceflary 
progrefs of mind. It is calculated to afibrd that 
gratification, and to produce that adivitj which 
is charaAeriftic of a great mind ; as alfo to prevent 
that laxity and Citiety which make life difguft- 
ing. 

The progrefs of the Deity in improvement 
muft be, beyond all conception, greater than 
ours, in proportion to the greatnefs of his powers, 
and to the vaft field of obfetvation and experi- 
ment which he poflefles. But the greatnefs of 
his capacity gives no ground to fuppofe that the 
objeds of his inquiry can ever be exhaufted, for 
if men in their finall field of obfervation and iim* 
itcd means of making experiments, can never 
exhauft their objcds of inquiry, the probability is 
that the Deity can ftill lefs exhauft his unbound- 
ed field. If it were poffible that every fubjedl 
of inquiry could be difcufled, and all improve- 
ment at an end, mind would grow lethargic, and 
exiftence difgufting ; but as there is no end to the 
multiplicity of material combinations, neither can 
there be an end to the refources of mind ; for if 
there be any thing infinite and eternal, it is this 
progrefs. • 

This view of things is much more rational than 
the idea of an almighty being, voluntarily permit* 
ting evils which he can prevent, and wickedneis 
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'Which he can reftrain ; while at the fame time, be 
<:oukl» by virtue of his infinite power, have com- 
inuntcated all the good without any mixture of 
evil: It reconciles the charader of the Deity to 
Cfae principles of reafon, and thus ftrikes at the root 
of atheifm,by removing the great ftumbling-block 
to; the belief of hisexiftence. (t indeed makes 
the Deity appear lefs powerful, but it clothes him 
tdth a charader much more amiable and refpefb- 
iable. We can look upon him with zeal, admi- 
ration, approbation, and ]ove,inftead of that terror 
and difmay which oppofite views of his chara&er 
mud always produce. It affords ftrong reafons to 
believe, that the Deity is conftantly employed in 
perfefting his works, and in promoting the good 
of tbofe beings he has made. And if the fyftems 
be formed upon an improvable plan, there is 
ground to hope, that in the progrefs of time the 
-evils which prevail will in a great degree be re- 
medied. 

Having cleared our way of feveral obftacles, 
and eftablifhed fome important principles, we may 
now profecute our inquiries with every profpedt 
of advantage. Infinite power is a bolmdlefs o- 
cean, in which we can find no pole to regulate our 
compafs; and if we attempt to navigate it, we muft 
infallibly lofe our courfe. But when we adopt 
the idea of limited power, we launch out into a 
placid yet capacious fea, in which we have the 
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pole* of reaToo tod common fenfe to direA our 
courfe, we (hall find it everywhere iiiterfperfei 
with beaurit'ul ilLrnds, planted with trees wbicb 
produce the richeft fruits, and ornamented with 
the mod delightful fccncry. We may feed upon 
the fmits, we ma; perambulate amidft the fcea> 
ery.and even gambol in the waters: though fomc 
parts are undoubtedly unfathomable, there are 
others in wliich we may Mcly wade, where 
\re {hall find tbundance of pearls to icwaid our 
icfearch. 



We have now finifhed our inquiries concciBf 
iog Matter and Bsity, and found that both ar 
equally necelTary in the fcale of being ; that the 
material powers, without intelligence could no 
more h^ve formed the planetary, animal, and ve- 
getable fydems, than the water which drives a 
grift mill could have made the machinery ; and 
that the Deity could no more have made thefe 
works without matter, than a millwright could 
have made the grift mill without materials. 

There ftill remain fome other queftions con- 
ne<^ed with the fubject which I have not touched 
upon, but which 1 do not coniider to be of equal 
importance withthofe already difcufled : fuch as, 
whether or not there be more than one felf- 
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eziftent inteUgence ? and, Wbether the Deity be 
material or not ? On tliefe I fhall not ut prefent 
venture an opinion. In philofophical difcuffionst^ 
it is often neoeflary to pave the way ; for we caa 
only proceed to judge of things very remote hy 
thofe that are near. In the mean time, we have 
one confoling hope, that the happinefs of mind h 
improvable with its powers ;-^th^ intelligent 
beings are not doomed to be eternally the fport 
of the blind laws of Neceffity — ^In a word, that 
although ^* mind may never become omnipotent 
^^ over matter,"* yet it Ihall continually approach 
tQ this eiptent of power. 
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CHAP. lit 

OF FREE WILL. 

f 

IT is aftonifliitig ifrith what keennefs philofopliefs 
have carried on a cbntroverfy about free will and 
neceffitjr fot feyeral ages, without having beeti 
able to agree among themfelres. 

It would indeed have been hajppy lor ihankirtd 
if free will, or human liberty, had never been en- 
croached on, except iri the writings of a few phil6- 
fophers. The world has groaned under flavery 
and arbitary powet fof fome thoufand years, and 
the Ibong have always moft grievoufly opprelled 
the weak ; but a complaint foir the want of this 
natural liberty^ if We may fo call it, has never yet 
reached a throne or divided a chuh^h, not has it 
occafioned the fpilling of an ounce of human 
Uood. Although this flavery is only in idea, and 
never hinders any man from aiding as he pleafes» 
yet fo dear is the very name of liberty that we 
ilart at the thought of being deprived of it. We fan- 
cy that we enjoy it, audit difturbs oUrimagination, 
or rather it feems to tontradiSt our fenfes, to tell 
us we have none. It Will therefore be acknow- 
ledged to be a deiirable thing to try if we can 
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efbblilh' OUT right to this liberty which we (o 
Saoilj embrace. 

In difpotes of this oature, the queftion is often 
perplexed, or the difcuffioo proiot)g:ed, citfaer 
fe>tti miiconception of the precUe meaning attach- 
ed to ponicular teno!, oi of what is and vbat ii 
not admitted by the advocates for either fide. I 
flail tbecefore premile. that bj the tcsmNeft^y, 
as employed io the prefect controTexfy, I mean 
dke unavoidabk ctMirequence of an ine£iiible 
cauie, and that the decifions of the iruod bom 
which human anions proceed, are as much under 
tbc cooilraiol ot their motives, or the evidence 
fioQ} which the^ ad, as the natural effeds which 
BCCcRarily foUow a phyfical caufe. Wbenlaflert < 
the Freedom of the WjU^ and the libertj of human 
aflions, I da not thereby underfland ibat the^nind 
ads witboat a niotiTe, or decides wkbout a cauTe. 
I mean, tba: the mind is not under the coatroul 
tif thefe; and that when difierent oroppofite mo- 
tives preient tbemfelves, the prefetence which it 
gives is either the refult of arbitiary choice, or of 
the unrefliained operations of its own powers. 

I readily admit, that we are pbyfically fubject- 
ed to many lavrs of neceffiiy in which we have 
neitoet will nor cboice. It is necelfary that I 
ihould remain on the earth, becaufe I cannot tra- 
vel to the moon. It is neceflarj that I fhould re. 
fpire, that I fbould eat and drink ; becaufe I can- 
net euft without the performance of thefe ads: 
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tn the firft cafe, nature perforins the work with- 
out my aid ; in the two laft J am obliged to give a 
voluntary confent ; but in all of them I am necefla- 
rily fubje^ed to thefe laws of nature. In cafes 
of this kind, neceffity will be admitted in the ful- 
left fenfe of the Word : but there are cafes of a dif- 
ferent nature where no fuch neceflary obligation 
exiils. It is eafy to exemplify this, and to point 
out the obvious diftindion betwixt the two^ I 
muft indeed necefiarily remain upon the earth, 
but (till I haye my liberty to^ travel from one 
place to another : and though I am necefikrily o^ 
bliged to eat, yet having varieties fet before me, all 
of which are agreeable to my tafte, I can havea 
choice. No man can contend that I am Under 
the fame laws of neceffity in thefe two cafes as in 
the firft mentioned : there are power and choice in 
the latter which the firft did not admit, of; 
and if I am poflefled of power and choice, I 
am poflefled of liberty in every fenfe of the 
word. There is a plain and obvious diftindion 
betwixt the two cafes ; and the difference conflfts 
in the one cafe in that degree of liberty and choice 
which I enjoy and daily exercife, but which has 
no place at all in the other. Nor is it of fmall 
confequence to me that I fliould enjoy this liber* 
ty in the firft of thefe cafes ; for a great part of the 
gratification confifts in the confcipufnefs of this 
power of liberty and choice. 
\ It may be aiked,What is thisliberty or freedom 
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the conftitution of the human mind, and its con- 
nexion with the laws of matter.— The capacity 
of a&ion is inherent in man. He poflefles the 
power of examining Judging and determining; he 
makes ufe of arguments, he confiders circiim- 
ftances, and he liftens to motives, in every cafe 
where he has power and choice. 

Tht weapons wherewith the neceflarian com- 
bats his antagonift are motives and circumftances; 
by means of thefe he^tries to difarm his adveriary, 
and then bind him hand and foot by the ftrong 
laws of.neceffity. But the word Neceffity is 
furely ill chofen to exprefs the power of motives. 
What i$ meant by neceffity ? If we interpret it 
either according to the common acceptation of 
the word, dr as the oppofite of free will, in which 
fenfe the neceffiirian muft underftand it, it means 
a force which cannot be refifted, a deftiny which 
it is impoffible to change. 

But though I admit that motives may be con- 
fider^d as guides which direA, I cannot acknow- 
ledge them as mafters, in veiled virith the power of 
command. The power befto wed upon them is 
only *of a perfuafive nature, and there is evidently 
an eflential difference betwixt the power of per- 
fuafi^n and the didates of a mafter. The one mild- 
ly brings forward arguments, in order to convince; 
and if you conceive them infufficient, it is in your 
power to reje£l them : but the other is a fteradcs. 
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yal. viiotalces do fuch uocertiiD proceCs, as he 
CMldvajs accoe i plJh bis purpofe by {hewing 
!■ power. Mmitcs bare oal> the power of in. 
flBcacc. vlnle din aixt&ty keeps its captrres in 
dMBw tic fonntr u > ineudly guide, who goes 
liefaR Id point oat the wst ; bat the latter is tbe 
Sbtc diircr. who vith bii whip in his haod dava 
tkc^paadds Aire before fa'tm, who has do olfiec 
itttaaskre than inplicit obedkoce. Yoa may as 
vtfl cxped that tbe lioo Qioald fpare the ante- 
lope, and qiBetlj feed upon gn&, as that Dccefii^ 
flnold afe tbs gn<tk tDode of perfuafion. If the 
ooe oMiU poffibly be broagbi to feed apoo grafi, 
ht couU bK^er be caoSdercd under the cbarafttt 
«fmfi«;bifteadier is reduced to a mete ad- 
'vifer. it can be bo looger coofidered under tbe 
chancier of oeceffiiT. In this cafe tbe advocate 
tar neceility evhiecilT oTcrftretcbes the power of 
mctiTes, in cnier to mate thcnt iubfcrrient to his 
parpofe. I may take my fncod's advice, or he 
may Tcliir.tihiv- offer it, but ttus neither codAi- 
tates him my mailer, nor makes me lus flave. If 
he were to fet up luch a claim upon fuch a pre- 
tfDce, 1 am certain there is not a judge on earth 
but would rejecl it with cootcmpt. 

The very uie cfmotives plainly implies a<power 
to rejecl them. If there was a oeceffity to afl in 
this mode, all perfuaGoD to a€t in any other would 
be deleb. In rain would the ncceffiuian urgt 
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his motives ; in vain would circumflances and op« 
portunities pefent themfelves, if we had no power 
to improve them. It woiild be abfurd to emplojr 
arguments to perfuade me to remain on earth, for 
I have no power to leave it ; but if the ftate of mjr 
nSaivs required me to go to London, it would b^ 
perfeftlj rational in my friend to ftate the argu- 
ments which Ihould excite me to go thither, 
as otherwife I might feel no inclination to leave 
my home. 

The ufe of motives, fo far from proving that 
man is not poflefled of liberty and choice, evident- 
ly implies the contrary. When any one ufes his 
whole influence in order to perfuade another to 
grant his demand, the world juftly confiders it a 
proof of his being deficient in power ; for if the 
other man were wholly in his power, he ihould 
have nooccafion to, perfuade, but only to com* 
mand. It is in the power and choice of a&ing by 
different modes that liberty confifts. If man were 
deprived of all liberty and power, reafon would 
be entirely ufelefs, and nature would have beftow- 
ed that faculty upon him in vain. It is ufelefs to 
lay down plans, if we are not at liberty to exe- 
cute them; and it is equally abfurd to perfuade 
us to perform what is beyond our ftrength. 

It is thus evident, that the neceflarian impref* 
fes things into his fervice which do not belong to 
him. Motives are the inftruments he makes ufe 
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I K.eafon is the agisnt appointed bj xuiture to this 
officii, and this alfo is an internal power. The 
•nthoritj of reafon is never .derived from circam- 
ilances ; and although it fometimes accepts their 
fervices, it as often rejeds them when the coofe- 
quences would be either dangerous o> immoral, 
Reafon i$ the gift of nature, and it is the wife, the 
powerful, and the legitimate fovereign of man. 
No ^monarch ever wielded the fceptre with more 
juftice and honour : it muft therefore be admitted 
to be extremely ungrateful, either to deny its 
power, or to rebel againit its authority. 
' If we inquire into the great fources of human 
adion, the power of internal principles, and the 
Ibrce of natural conftitution, will be found to be 
fnuch ftronger than has been gene rally apprehend* 
ed« Man cannot be always driven ; for, as ha| 
been already obferyed^ he frequently leads the 
way. In contempt of furrounding objeds, in 
fpite of external circumftances, his mind wanders 
in purfuit of things that do not of themfelves fall 
in his way. He not only goes out in fearch of 
new adventures, but an imaginary apprehenCjon 
will often operate as powerfully as a vifiblc objed: 
and fqrely this cannot arife fronivany thing exter* 
jnal. His charader in this refped is not at all fi- 
milar to the mere neceffary agents of oature ; nor 
doies it accord with the charader of material power, 
Tfi^cla^ i^ ^ways inY^dftble. A being of this it* 
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feription can never be the mere creature of exter- 
nal circumftances, or be confidered as the Have 61 
neceffity ; but a» fiir as he ads in this manner, mufl 
have a free will of his own, 

Thefe confiderations render it evident, that ne- 
ceffity can have no right to lay claim to motives 
as being its bond fervants, and it is fair to deprive 
it of the affiftance of thefe aiuiiliaries It is but 
jtift that they (hould be placed in battle array un* 
der the ftandard of liberty, their juft and heredi* 
tary fovereign; and when this is done, the ne« 
cellarian will find his forces more than one 
half reduced, while thofe of his opponent are pm« 
portiohally ftrengthened, AU the motives and 
incitements' which are derived from the internal 
conftitution of man are independently his own ; 
they aflcrt, they defend his liberty ; and very of- 
ten defy all the power of external circumft^nces to 
turn him out of his courfe. 

If we examine into the actions of any particu-. 
lar man, it will often be found that he afts very 
contrary to what might have been expefted, and 
that the motives which generally influence others 
in fimilar circumftances have no efFed upon him. 
What is it that produces this contrariety of con- 
du6l ? The circumftances are the fame, and the 
external motives equally as powerful in the one 
cafe as in the other : why then do they not uni- 
formly produce the fame effefts? The neceflarian 
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will reply,, that thefe motives are oppofed by o« 
thers more poil^rfiil; but, as. we havealrea^ 
premifed in the cafe fuppofed, that there is nd^ 
thing externally different to caufe a contrary de- 
cifion, the caufe muft be wholly internal, arifing 
from the charader of the man himfelf. It muft 
be in confequence of his poffeffing paffions ftroiig- 
er or feme way di&rent from thofe of other 
men. 

We have already ftatedv that thefe paffions are 
inherent powers, and the true fource of liberty : 
they are the gifts of nature, and not the produd 
of external circumilances; they are a part of our 
frame and conftitution ; and you miift deftroy the 
man before you can eradicate his paffions. WiU 
you then feparate the man from his paffions? 
Will you call that not his own which the paffions 
alope produce ? You may with as much juftice 
cut off his legs and arms, and then pronounce him 
incapable of adion, becaufe in this mutilated 
ftate he can do nothing, as firip him of the powers 
of his mind, and then deny him his liberty. Here 
is a fource of adtion, not only not produced by 
external circumftances, but which ads in defiance 
of them : he braves thofe very motives which in- 
fluence moft other men, and choofes out anew 
path for himfelf : he afierts his liberty in fpite of 
every thing external. Will, you then deny this 
fn^n his freedom? Will you hdd him bound by 
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dny nia Eti cefealbca becjte them wberc- 
rter uej ^-r. I ic rcc iecT rhar tber are capa- 
bie cr" de~-T-x r x.~:rir:c; fran eirerDal objeds ; 
-jiei« {'.ceiz^xs irr.zi:; a::d kfiame, lomctimes 
tbsT i- - : tr ^ire icc arirgthen tfaein tofuch adegree 
as CD ippex" ilicc^rh^r irr^anibie. No laws are 
ioie :c dstcr. no rodici-s n c^d, nc* danger to 
P^tth:; ti:«3 rrrm puricxg their objed: they 
giTc :i< ann a reiclcnoc drength. and perferer' 
ance, rir beyond what he is ccherwiie capable of; 
':«netim« xdeed to fuch a degree, as to appear 
-l:zK& preternatural. Obfeve the efibas of paf- 
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^n exemplified in parental affedion, or in the 
animated patriot, and veteran foldier in the* day 
of battle. The patriot is inflamed by a lore of 
his country ; the foldier, by the pride of his cha- 
rader, or what is called fenfe of honour ; and the 
parent, by the love of his offspring, which is in- 
deed the ftrongeft and moft univerfal paffion ; for 
not only is man infpired by it, but even the brute 
animals have often been known to iacrifice their 
lives in defence of their young. In order to 
make ma li the mere machine pf neceffity, you 
muft mutilate his mind, you muft deprive him of 
his inherent power, and of his ftrongeft pafiions ; 
and if ydu do this, he is no better than a dead car- 
cafe. 

If man were the mere creature of external jcir- 
cujBiftance$,vnthout that energy and independence 
which raife him above the brutes, as well as above 
the inanimate machine, how miferable an objed 
Would he be, and how imfit for the ta^ affigned 
him ! But the man of intelligence, and endowed 
with ftrong paflions, rifes far above the cold cal< 
culation of mechanical power, or the mere effed; 
of external incitements. 

The power of exciting adion muft exift partly 
in the paffions, or wholly in the motives which in- 
fluence the man. If the power exifts wholly in 
the motives, it muft inevitably follow that adlion 
w'dl uniformly fucqeed in proportion to the 
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ftiragthof thdfi motiFea, and this lAum 
beitiegohr as theadkm of ra nia&luDej Imk^ife 
feaite alieadjr flievRi,' that the adiooCof okea. . ait 
<aftea teiy diflfarent in the very fame dicumftaop 
aces, and even when the fiune Aiotiva'ai to ttrary 
ihuig external influence them ; .and thecefere tliis 
imociple is inconfiftent with theienie andiexpeo- 
«ice of mankind* We have alreadj ihewn^ tfait 
ahe paffions axe extnmdy adive, and wjheaao 
«bjcft prdients.itfielf; they will feek ooe.out $ add 
tf thej find no leal'objedi thej.wHl take «p.widi 
^an imaginaty one, ' nayi iiunetiaies tfacgr< wtU^p^ 
itrn imaginaiy to a real objeft.! it Imui ofieo 
been known that a bdoved objeft hat long, been 
beheld before it excited any paflion^ and. that 
aftenmrdt the fiune objed^ harbeen looked Dpon 
with indifference when the paffion fubfided. 
Thefe fads make it clear to a demcmftration that 
the mere dedudions of caufes and their effects 
can never account fbr the adions of men* There 
is a fource of adion inherent in man, and this 
principle of adion conftitutes his liberQr and in- 
dependence. 

It will be contended, that in all cafes where 
the paffions produce the motives of adions we 
are merely their flares, and not poflefled of free 
will. But we can never be confidered as the flaves 
of thofe paflions over whom we maintain a con- 
trolling power. The k)ve of pleafiice, and an 
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^verfion to paiOi are the ftrongeft principles in- 
herent in human nature, yet we are capable .of 
conquering both* The power of conquering paf* 
^n is one of the grandefl attributes of human 
reafon, by which our Superiority over the brutes is 
eftabliflied. We cannot be fubjeded by a law of 
neceffity.to the love of pleafure and hatred of 
pain, and at the fame time be influenced by this 
law to adfc in dired oppofition to its principle. 
This would be making the law adl in oppofition 
to itfelf. While I acknowledge the love of plea- 
fure to be a law of my nature to which I am ne- 
ceflarily fubjeded, I have the power of voluntarily 
Submitting to pain. Am I compelled by thi$ law 
of necei&ty to fubmit voluntarily to pain ? To 
maintain this were a contradidion. 

My fubmitting to pain, as far as it is voluntary, 
is an aft of Uberty ; but in doing fo I do not aft 
without a motive, or decide without a caufe. 
When I do it, it is with the view of preventing a 
greater eviU to which, indeed, I. Ihould have been 
neceflarily fubjefted : but my aftion is not the lefs 
voluntary on this account. On the c<xitrary, if I 
had not been mfluenced by fome motive, I cannot 
conceive how it could have been an aft of my 
will. The aftion of my will neceflarily fuppofes 
a motive, elfe the inference muft be drawn that I 
was exerting my will upon nothing. Aik the 
flave who has regained his freedom, in what free- 
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? He will tell you that it cooifts A 
iht power of ading according to his own will, id^ 
dP tbat of his maften He will never &jr. 
it confifts in ading without a modre ; and if 
jKM centend this point with him, it will only lead 
hbn to look upon you as a'fbol. 

I freely grant that the human mind is nece£&ii- 
ly fubje&ed to certain laws ; but this no more ia- 
phes its being incapable of liberty and chofice, 
than the fubje^on of miattet to certain neceflaiy 
laws implies that it is only pofieffed of oneoriginsil 
jpowen I admit that it is natural (or call it ne- 
ceflary, if you pleafe) for man to prefer good to 
evili pleafure to pain, happinefs to miiery. You 
muft acknowledge that thele principles are by no 
means fufficient to prevent men firom fuffering 
much evil by their own imprudence and folly, or 
to preferve them in that courfe of virtue which 
alone can fecure happinefs. 

I have already proved the exiftence of accideht 
in the phyfical world, and exemplified its influ- 
ence in the operations of nature. In the moral 
world, a fiihilar principle will be found to exift, 
which is already known under the name of ca* 
price ; and this is no lefs powerful in the latter 
cafe than accident is in the former^ This ca- 
price is not an occurrence which feldom happens, 
and whofe exiftence can be difputed. There is 
not only a great contrariety of paiBons to varie- 
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gate the (ctnerj of human affairs, but there is alfo 
a want of confiftency in the charader of man, 
which fpoils the regularity of his features, and 
lenders it impofiible, in many cafes, to difcover 
the fame charaAer, when we compare different 
parts of the lame man's condud. The earth is 
not more broken up, rent, and torn , by the pow- 
er of accident than the human character is by 
caprice. If any man doubts the exiftence of 
this inconfiftency, he has qnly to examine the 
hiftory of his own life. What is the caufe of 
this caprice which is fo prevalent, which has pro- 
duced fo much mifery, which has led the moralift 
to bewail the inftability of human affidrs, and 
which, there is reafon to fear, can never be ex- 
tirpated? It folely arifes from the fireedom of the 
will. Neither the laws of mind nor the power of 
external circurhftances can tie men down to an 
invariable mode of ading, nor preferve them 
from thofe deviations firom their duty which is 
the caufe of fo much evil. If their adions can- 
not always be regulated by fixed principles either 
internal or external, it is impoffible they can a« 
rife from the principle of neceffity.— What fort of 
a neceflity can it be which is neceffary at one time 
and not at another ; which, in the very famecircum- 
fiances, would lead the fame man to adopt a dif* 
ferent mode of condud to-morrow from what he 
has done to day ? If all the adions of men 

T 
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woe ncee fl k r y. tbeir condud would be as regulu 
and BiTmnable u the motiocs of a mechanical eot 

gHc ; but faajiog a judgment and will of thdt' 
own, tbej muft, as tar as they are not retrained 
by fiipetifir force, be pofleQed of libett; and 
cboKie. 

I no more conteodthat we canafl without a 
motive, than that, in the pbyfical world, in caici 
of accident, any thing can happen without a 
caufc. I orly fay, that the very motives in the 
very fame circumftances which influence tha 
time man to<day, will not always be able to dired 
bim at a future period. What can be the cauis 
of thete diilcrencct ? It cannot exift in the mo- 
tives and circumftances, for thefe have beea 
pcemifed to be the fame ; neither can it arife from 
the neccflary laws of bis nature, for thefe alfo 
muft be the fame ; it muft arife folely from the 
freedom and capricioufnefs of his will. 

In confidering the fubjefl of free wilJ, the ne- 
ceilarians feem to have forgot that the mmdispof- 
fcfTcd of inlierent and indep'jndent powers of its 
own, and that thefe powers andpafiiions conflitute 
a principle ofat^ion in themfelves, which can aS 
although not immediately adicd upon by any 
thing external. This is rendered undeniable by 
the pdwer of imagination, which wanders indifcri- 
minately among objefls which do appear andthofe 
ivhich do not. Thus the mind has not only the 
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capacity of recalling the paft, and obi€r?ii|g the 
pcefent objeds and circumftancet, but it can pe- 
netrate into futurity, wander in paths that nave 
never yet been tiode, plan new arrangements, and 
fi>rm new regulations. It is this capacity which 
i^ the great fource of improvement. 

Although nothing can happen without a caufe, 
it mud be evident that fome of the caufes of ac- 
tion ace derived from the powers of the mind itfelf. 
Among the number of thefe powers we muft rank 
will } and though I admit that it is aded upon 
and often reftrained by the laws both of matter 
and mindi yet this no more deftroys its own power 
of adion, than the adion of one kind of matter on 
another deftroys the power of that which is ad« 
ed upon. The whole arguments of the neceflarians 
reft upon this, — that the will cannot ad but when 
it is aded upon : but the grand diftindicm of vo« 
luntary adion or free will, in contradiftindion to 
matter^ is that it is poffefled of the capacity of be« 
ginning adion by virtue of its own powers. 

What is the will ? It is the power of decifion ; 
now, what deferves particular notice is, that its de- 
cifions are not formed merely by the firength of 
the motives, nor are they folely regulated by the 
Iawsi>f mind. If they were governed merely by 
the force of motives and circumftances, the refults 
would always be the fame ; and if they were re- 
gulated by the general laws of mind, the, fame 
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no fetis&^on to diflent from his opinion upon 
this fubjed. 

» . . " . I _ 

The principle upon which Mr. Godwin fets out 
is, that the human mind is fubjeAed to the fame 
laws with thofe which regulate inanimate, mat* 
ter; and he introduces arguments dtawn from 
hiftorj^ firom individual charadler^ from fchemes 
ofpolicy, and from moral difcipline, in order to 
fupport the dodrine of neceffity. ' 

We have already ih'ewn that man pofleiles^ 
by his organization and his pallions, an adive 
principle, which is entirely diftind from the laws 
and powers of inanimate matter. The adion of 
this principle, united witH the Other laws of na^ 
ture, like a double power in mechanics, produces 
confequences very diffimilar from the fingle ac- 
tion of one. This is plain, and requires no illuf- 
tration. It is alfo evident, that human affairs are 
direded by men of very different paffions ; and 
as the agents are continually changing^ fo the 
confequences arifing from the influence of their 
paffions, mud vary along with them. Hence it 
is found, that the affairs of the; moral world are 
never fo uniform or fo regular as thofe that pro- 
ceed from the laws of inanimate matter. 

This (ingle glance explains how it conies to pafti 
that not only -the individual man is liable tp 
change, biit that the whole courfe of human af- 
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fis inakes no allowance for the agency of ^ the ac« 
five powers, they appear from hiftory to have 
httn th^ chief diredors of human affairs. By 
this view of the fuhjeft the whole myftcry of thofe 
(ueceflBlve changed which have taken place in the 
world arc unveikd. Wfe clearly perceive that 
they do not arife from occult caufes, iidr are they 
produced without a caufe. The caufe is obvious, 
and the effects fuch as might have been expedted. 
On the fcheme of neceffity the ftudy of hiftory 
would drive U6 into defpair. If the horrid fcenes 
which we behold of opprdfion and mifery on the 
one hand, and of vite and unbridled power on the 
pther, proceed from an invariable neceffity arifing 
from the nature of things, all Mr Godwin's hopes 
of the perfeAibility of man, nay, what is more 
feafonable, the hopes of ameliorating his condi* 
tion, are loft ; and philofophy can only bewail their 
fate. But the fyftem of liberty encourages a ra- 
tional hope that thofe very palHons which have been 
the minifters of fo much evil, may, by the intro^ 
duftion of a wife and juft policy, be made to pro- 
mote the happinefs and improvement of maA > and 
inftead of fweeping every thing before them, like 
an overflowing flood, th^y may be made to run 
in innumerable fmall channels, irrigating the 
earth, and nourifhing human happinefs. 

This view of the fubjedl affords a complete an- 
fwer to Mr Godwin's argument drawn from hif- 
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^ Th^ chueAcar.of any man ^ys this vntorj^ 
** ii the ttfult of a Ipng 6am of jpipieffi^M, ^on^ 
« munkated to hk nMt: m4 modifyiog it iii,», 
^certain manoer, fe^jw tp eaaUe ui, ftoin it bijhI' 
« ber of tbefe modUSc^itioia aqd loiqireffiQiis boHig 
^t'glveny to pcedift hia fetu».con3u& Sjeocea- 
^ rife his tequper and habifSi refpediog' frjiicb we 
f Tfcafboalily cdndode, that they, will ml, he fu^ 
M INBCceded u4 i!<veried« It viU not tw Mcident. 
'i* ally, bnt in ooofeguence of (bme ftraQg:ffaip9 
*' perfuadmg, or of fome extraordinary event roo- 
<* difying his mind/' It appears to me more juft 
to confider, that the charadler of any man is the 
refult of his paifipns and natural talents, aififted 
or checked by education and h^bit. If a long 
feries of external imprefficms conmiuniqated to 
the mind were alone fufficient, why was not Nero 
the moft virtuous of men, in confequence of the 
long feries of impreflions which the excellent 
precepts of Seneca made upon him ? Why was 
not The fon of Lord Chefterfield the moft accom- 
pliihed man of his age? Can Mr Godwin perfuade 
himfelf, that if the celebrated GrotiuSs Imd been 
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the tutor ofanf^^^i number of the niqft ftvipid 
and ignorant men of bis time, that each might have 
become famous for learning* and genius, by re^ 
ceiving ^ portion of .the mantle of their mafter ? 

I. grant that, education and circumftanqes may 
affift aifid dired, but it is nature alone that can in- 
fpire^ If fire and light were not in the iteeK the 
flint would ftrike in vain : if paiHpn d id not 
' exift in the human breaft, beauty would tempt in 
vain ; if compaffion were not implanted, in vain 
would charity. plead* * 

In fypport of his third argument, Mr. Godwin 
contends, " That from the fame idea of neceflary 
" connection ariCe all our fchemes of polic^:^ in 
" confequence of which men propofe to them- 
" fclves, by a certain plan of condud, to prevail 
" upon others to become tjie tools and in^ruments 

4 

" of their purppfes* All the arts of courtfhip 
" and flattery, of playing upon men's hopes and 
" fears, proceed upon the fuppofitioa that mind is 
" fubjefted to certain laws, and that, provided they 
<* are Ikilful enough in applying the caufe, the efFeft 
. " wiU inevitably follow." If the fchemeTof necef. 
fity • were ^ founded upon truth, the fumje incite* 
mepts would invariably work upon all men equal- 
ly under the fame circumftances; becjaufe, accord- 
in^ to this principle, the po^errefides in the 
means, and not in the man; but well, does the poli- 
tician know, that he' muft vary his^artifices, and 
adapt his proffers to the different paffions and 

t 
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ftfpofitions of the men he deali whh ; wind 

[ feUinly proves, that the power of adlion is io tbt 

[ inan, and not in the proffers which are madets 

► turn. The means applied are effeftoal only eb 

I $tr as they coirefpf/nd with his will; and if his will 

|'%e not fo inchned, or if his paffions be olbenrife 

I directed, neiiher the pohcy ot Ulvfifes, the do. 

qtience of Cicero, noi the go!d of the Indies, csA 

twift him to the purpofes of corruption. Can 

there be a ftronger proof of the freedom of inll 

than this ? Can any thing more forcibly fhsv 

the abliirdity of the neceffarian hypothefls ? The 

Juts of coartihip and flattery are, indeed, rtTj of- 

polite to the nature of neceffity, but they corre. 

fpond exat^ly with the idea of liberty. The/ 

n'.'ceflarily imply, that men hare a power to rft. J 

lift, and a power to ad otherwife, and confequeot!> ^ 

Jy are not fubjeifl to the laws of neceffity, Mr. 

Godwin here entirely forgets himfelf by calling in 

the affiflance of the paffions, and thereby' attempt- 

ing to ufe thofe weapons which liberty alone can 

wield. 

The author's fourth argument is equally incon* 
fiftent with his opinion. He contends, that " the 
" idea of moral difcipline proceeds entirely upon 
" this principle. If IcanfuUyperfuade.eshort.and 
" exhibit motives to another, 'it is becaufe I be- 
•' lieve that motives have a tendency to inflaence 
" his condufl; It I reward or punifli him, eitber 
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** with a vitw to his own improTement, or as an 
** example to others, i^ is becaufe I have been led to 
*^ believe that rewards and punifliments are calcu* 
*' lated in their pwn nature to affed the fentiments 
** and pradices of mankind.** It has been already 
obferved, that the ufe of arguments and motives 
necefiarilj implies liberty. If I exhort and per- 
fuade, I do it under the full perfuafion that he has 
power to refift, gT be were Jo moUned. If he has 
power to ad or not to ad, to comply with my de« 
maud or not to comply as be tbinksft^ if this is 
not liberty or freedom of will, 1 know not what 
it is. If I cajole hiiin, it is becaufe I cannot force 
him,^n other words, that he is under no necelfi- 
ty to obey me. 

We might here call on Mr. Godwin to Ihew how 
rewards and punifhments, on the fchenie of becef- 
fity, can be either fubfervient to the reformation 
of the culprit, or ufeful as an example to others. 
If men have neither power nor choice, they can 
never become the fubjefts of moral difcipline. To 
chaftife them is like the lafhing of a dead body. If 
the fimiiitude of a dead body is rejeded, I main- 
tain, that a living body without power is equally 
inefficient. It is equally as abftxrd to employ 
promifes or threats, rewards or punifliments, 
to induce a child to lift a ftone of two hun- 
dred weight, as to call upon the dead body 
of a man to do it. The power can neither 
refide in arguments nor in motives; it mud 
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" volitions and internal aOs be alfofree, they muft: 
^* in like manner refult from the determination of 
'' the mind ; or, in other ivords, the mind in adopt-' 
** ing them muft be felf-determined. Nay, no-^ 
*' thing can be more evident than tliat that on 
^* which the mind exercifes its freedom muft be-an 
*' adl of the mind. Liberty, therefore, according 
" to this hypothefis, confifts in this, that every 
** choice we make has been chofen by us, and e« 
^' very adl of the mind has been preceded and 
" produced by an adl of the mind,*' &c. 

There is more fubtlety than force in this arga« 
ment : it favours more of the dexterous pleader 
than of the candid inquirer. The thread of ai^u- 
ment is here fo finely drawn that it breaks. Whe- 
ther or not volition be produced by one or more 
ac^s of the n!iind, does not alter the natdre of the 
inquiry. You may trace the foiirce as far "back 
as you pleafe, it is ft ill an ad of the mind, and 
arifes froiQ no external caufe. You may as well 
deny that my hand is pofTefied of the power of 
moving, becaufe it cannot perform it without the 
aiOiftance of the mufcles and tendons, as that my 
will is not free, becaufe it muft be' aififted by 
fome of the other powers of the mind. Nothing 
can be plainer than this, that when my paffions 
excite a wifh which my judgment approves of, I 
become in confequence felf-determined— -in other 
^^ords, this a dt of my will is produced by the paf« 
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fioDt. It 18 in this cafe as much my oirn aA, as if 
die will were the only original power I am pof- 
ftfledof. 

Mr. Godwin denies the will to be a di&in€t 
dculty^ and calk it *' the laft ad <^ the under- 
** ftanding, or the judgment which the mind paf* 
^ fes on things that are brought into comparifon 
'^ with eaih other/' I have no occafion at prefent 
to conteft this point, as the queftion concerning 
liberty is not at all affeded by it. It is in the de^ 
termination and choice of a^on that liberty con« 
fids, and whether performed by one or more pow« 
ers of the mind is very immaterial as to the point 
in difpute. He aflerts, that free mil would be 
difitdvaQtageous to its poffeSbr^ and contends 
that nothing is requifite to make man virtuous 
and happy, but the improvement of his reafoning 
faculty. Alas ! the experience of mankind fuf- 
ficiently contradicts this. It is unneceffary to 
feek after proofs, as every man's experience will 
furnifh him with examples to the contrary. The 
true tell of theory is experience ; and when the 
neceflarian hypothefis is brought to this trial, and 
weighed in the balance, it is found wanting* The 
mod powerful motives and the bed education are 
indeed frequently refilled : the paffions and iu« 
ternal difpofitions of men too often give proof ot 
their power and liberty ; but the fcheme of necef- 
fity can never be confidered as a cure for this 
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evil ; hit J inftead of ftrengthening the bonds of 
duty and virtue, it rather deprives us of fome ot 
the mod powerful incitements which can influence 
human condud. 

I ihall not enter upon the examination of the 
inferences which Mr Godwin draWs from the 
dodrineofneceffity, although they appear to me 
extremely vulnerable ; nor fhall I point out incon- 
fiftencies betwixt the neceifarian hypothelis and 
his arguments on the tendency of virtue. I could 
l^ve wifhed he had made the attempt he had 
•nee thought of, to introduce the language of ne- 
eeifity in his works, becaufe I am perfuaded fuch 

f 

an atte8i|>t more than any thing would have ex**. 
pofed its abfurdity. He himfelf acknowledges 
that it would be a work of difficulty, and that 
much laborious ftudy ^ould be necefiary before 
it could be accomplifhed, I am, however, per* 
fuaded, that the taik would be found iHipradica- 
ble. I cannot conceive how the language of ne- 
ceffity could escprefs all the q;»rations of our « 
minds. He might go as far back as he pleafed ; 
he (hould be at laft obliged to land in fomething 
whofe adion the hypothefis of neceffity could 
not explain, in fomething that is very different 
from mere mechanical force, in fome original and 
inherent principle which cannot be deduced 
from any external caufe, but muft be refolved in- 
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to a capacity of mind itfelf, and this capacity, be- 
ing free and independent, muft ever be a fource of 
liberty. 

What is it that diftinguiihes mind from inani- 
mate matter, and man &om a mere machine ? It 
IS ibmething which is internal; it. is a power 
which he poflefles, of which volition is an impor- 
tant branch. All the powers of matter are Arid* 
ly Aibjeded to the laws of neceffity : they never 
have a choice of aAion, but muft always z€t when 
placed in a fituation in which they can do it; 
Here there is no fuch hefitation as often . takes 
place in the ads of mind. The impulfes of mat« 
ter are inftantaneous, and the force it exerts is air 
ways equal ; but you cannot reduce the operations 
of mind to fuch a ftandard. • Its adion is not hound 
down in the fame manner<by the laws of neceffity. 
Even in the very fame circumftances it may or 
may not aft. I have power to walk when I choofe 
to fit, and to fit when I choofe to walk. 1 have 
the power to refufe a favour equally as to grant 
one ; but this is not the cafe in the operations of 
matter. The fire canoot refufe to give out its heat, 
or the candle to give out its light ; and the magnet 
muft always attradt iron ; becaufe all thefe ads 
are really fubjeded to neceflary laws. This is al- 
fo the cafe with man, in as far as he is fubjeded to 
the laws of neceffity ; his body is weighed down to 
the earth by the force of gravity, in the fame man* 
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tttx as Che pluiets ire drawn towards the fun ; but 
his mind has a piower of Volition which no laws of 
matter can explain, and which is utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the princij|)le bf neceffity. The vo- 
luntary fufpenfion of z&iotx is fo contrary to everjr 
idea of neceffity « that no explanation can be given 
of it, unle& you admit an inherent piower in man 
which is free and independent. 

According to the. opinion of Mr; Godwid^ '* man 
^^ is a paffive, and not an adhre being;*' and the 
peceflarian fcheme entirely excludes the idea of 
exertion, and reprefents man as the mere play.- 
thing of external circumftances ading only when 
. he is aOed upon. But this is an opinion altoge- 
ther contrary to known fa£t% If man be really a 
paffive being, how comes it that mind can never 
be at reft ? This is not an accidental cafe, nor 
does it only happen when he is excited by the 
prefence of external objeds ; there is reafon to 
fuppofe that it continues every moment of bis ex- 
iftence, and though he ihould wi(h to retire to a 
ftate of reft, it is not in his power, as the adive 
principle of mind ftill purfues him^ There is an e- 
vident contradidion in the fuppofition of any 
thing being perfedly paf&ve^ yet incapable of 
' reft. It is utterly impoffible to explain the na- 
ture or charader of man on fuch a principle ; and 
I have already fhewn, that he is poflefTed of an in^ 

U 
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herent power of adlion folely within himfelf, 
and it is this principle that ccmftitutea his liber- 
ty. 

There is one yety forcible argument which I 
have not yet infifted upon, namely, the confcious- 
. nefs of liberty which every man feels in fome 
cafes, and the 'convidion of neceffity which is 
imprefled upon him in othen. The trutk of theft 
impreffions cannot be denied. They relate en« 
tirely to what paffes within us^ and concerning 
which we cannot be miftaken. If we are coq- 
fcious of any thing, it is of this, that in fonilr things 
we have liberty and the power of cho]<^, and 
that in other things we have neither. It is im* 
poflible to confound thefe cafes fo as to make me 
believe they are of the fame nature : no fephiftry, 
no reafoning can perfuade me that they are the 
fame ; and it is impoffible to explain the differ-. 
ence betwixt them, without allowing a degree of 
liberty in the one cafe which does not exift in the 
other. Let us, for argument's fake, make the fup* 
pofition that men were free ; — would they adt, or 
would they feel, in any other way than they do at 
prefent ? Our experience, no lefs than the impref- 
fions of our feelings, gives evidence in favour of 
liberty. We feel as if we were free, and we aft 
a:i it we were free. We have a confcioufnefs of li- 
berty in all cafes wherein we have power and 
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n choice ; Whetets, in thofe cafes wherein we have 
^ noa^ of tbcfe, but ^re tied down by the unalter- 
able decrees of neceffity« we haye no fnch feeling* 
a Let the neceflarian explain how this takes place, 
n iXhis ia no iilufion of fenfe ; it is the work of the 
I underftanding, the higheft power in man j and ic 
, 28 confirmed by experience daily put to the teft. 
' If we ai^ deceived in this, we can truft to nothings 
and our minds are worth nothing. Fadls muit 
Jilways be held fuperior to arguments, and experi* 
ence and feeling are the iureft criterions of truth. 
Syftems and theory are often found delufive, and 
logical argun^ents m^y be drawn from falfe princi^ 
pies; but the natural impreffions of our minds, 
the evidence of fenfe confirmed by experience, 
are pcoo& to which we cannot refufe our aflent^ 
without . weakening the foundation on which all 
human knowledge is built. So far are we from 
feeUng the preflure of that neceifity to which tha£ 
theory would fubjeiS: us, that we are often at a 
^ lo& how to ad. We have a choice in our power, 
and our only difficulty is hpw to make a fight ufe 
of it. In the£s cal'es we have recourfe to ail the 
fKiwers of the mind ; we deliberate, we contrive, 
not by the power of an unfeen neceffity, but by 
. the free exercife of our own internal powers. I 
' know nothing that can be further removed from 
the idea of neceifity ihan the operations of the 
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mind. If this is not freedom, let them fay whkt 
it is, or wherein freedom confifts. By whom is 
the mind bound ? By itfelf alone ; which is in- 
deed a novel kind of Ixmdage, and of fuch a na- 
ture . that it gives the mind the idea of freedom 
and the internal cdnfcioufnefs of liberty. 

If the neceflarian ihall revert to his motives, 
and tell us that they are all necefiary, s(nd that 
we can do nothing without them, I have already 
(hewn, that in cafes of ftrid necei&ty motives are 
out of the queftion; and that it would be as 
vain as abfurd to urge motives to incite me to 
what I could not do, or to difluade me &om what 
I muft neceflarily perform* It is only in calea 
where I have feme degree of liberty that motives 
can be of any ufe. Thefe, therefore, are not the 
fervants of neceffityj but of liberty. The very 
ufe of them neceflarily implies it, and that we 
have equal power to rejedt their incitements, as 
to comply with them. Mr. Godwin contends, 
that *' motives muft either have a neceffary and 
" irrefiftible influence, or they can have none at 
*• all :" but the extravagance of this aiTertion will 
appear at once, when we confider, that motives 
generally adk in contrarieties. A number of irre- 
liftibles, ading in perfed contrariety is a contra- 
didion ; for if one is irrefiftible, and prevails, the 
other which is obliged to yield cannot alfo be it^ 
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refiftible; It is only fince the advocates of necef- 
fity have imprefied motives into their fervice, that 
they have enhanced their power fo as to make 
them rank with the fovereign authorities of na* 
tare. It is only owing to them that they havs 
become our mafters, and we their flaves ; but let 
us reclaim them to the fervice of their firft 
mailer, liberty, reduce them to their original 
ftation, and we ihall regain our freedom in name 
as well as in reality. 

1 have no objection to allow motives the power 
of influence ; for this they certainly are entitled 
to, provided they are kept in fubjedlion to the 
will, or to whatever the necejQarian ihall pleafe to 
underiland by that term. They make good fer- 
yants, but intolerably bad mailers. Let us there- 
fore fhake off the yoke ; let not man be coniider- 
ed as the mere creature of external circumilances, 
let him not be placed on the fame level as an in- 
animate machine. It is neceflary that we ihouM 
know our own powers, that we ihould claini our 
own rank in the fcale of being. An important 
taik is allotted to us, and we can never execute it 
unlefs we claim the authority and power which 
nature has clothed us with, unlefs we exert th^t 
adivity which a fenfe of liberty alone can infpire, 
and which i fenfe of dig[nity alone can enable us 
to maintain. 
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I fhaU now conclude by drawing a few infers 
ences from the fubjed. 

» 

I. The fcheme of ncceffity dcftroys Ae merit 
of moral anions. There is a twofold idea of ex- 
cellence : the oiie may be called intrinfic^ and the 
other mordly excellence. The firft of thefe is 
perfectly confident with the neceflarian fcheme^ 
but the latter is completely deftroycd by it, — In. 
trinfic excellence is equally applicable to the 
brutes and to inanimate matter as to man. A 
faorfe is fuperior tp an afs in ftrength and beauty, 
and a hatchet of tempered fteel is fqperior to one 
of itone^ for the purpofe of cutting timber ; but 
but neither the horfe nor the fteel hatchet have 
any moral excellence, although they are both 
pofleffed of real intrinfic value. The moral me- 
rit of an adion refpefts the intention only, and fo 
far as the adlor proceeds without intention, he can- 
not be confidered as either good or bad in a moral 
view. This view of moral merit correfponds ex- 
actly with the idea of Mr. Godwin himfelf. who 
illuftrates the point by a very apt example : " Ju- 
*' das's act (fays he) in betraying Chrift, according 
** to the Chriftian fyftem, may be regarded as a 
" real and eflential caufe, conducing to the falva- 
^: tion of mankind ; yet Judas's ad was not virtu^ 
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•• oci8;but vitious. He thought only of the forty 

i ^ pieces of filyer, the price of his treachery, and 

•* negleded every confideratioh of public utility 

f^ and juftice.** The murderer is puniflied with 

pj death, while the manllayer is acquitted ; becaufe 

ji the former intended to kill, but the latter only did 

it accidentally. The ftrc^e of a machine which 

is moved by water, or by fteam, will kill a man 

as effedually as the ftroke of a club, direded by ^ 

human hand ; but the one agent is capable of no 

moral guilt, while the other is juftly held to be a 

murderer. 

In all ages, men have confidered the intention 
tis conftituting either the merit or the criminality 
of adiions. This view is interwoven in all our 
fchemes c£ policy, in our fy (terns of jurifprudence, 
and in all our ideas of moral difcipline ; it is even 
fo-deeply rooted in our natural feelings, th^t no fo-r 
phiftry, no theory, can eradicate it. All meii 
diftinguifh betwixt what happens by accident, and 
that which is produced by deiign : we can make 
allowance for the one, and refent and hate the 
other. Now, what is it that conftitutes the dif- 
ference betwixt the two cafes but this,<-F-that the 
^e is conceived to be an ad of liberty, and the 
other not. The one is performed by a hand pof* 
fefied of the power of voluntary adion, while the 
other has been impelled by the neceflary laws of 
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^^ *■« ■• ■ capable of adioa 

T^amgfa. bo fonbei ijack llian 

tfi Mrf ym will find tlut ihe ofi. 

Here Blhe toot 

I • ^ fbotce; and if you 

**""^* f^w; or «»padt7 of adion, ^m 

^••*»*"«»»ieodowmeDts, in hBMl^ 

m power of voluDlary ac 

hM ikadj OrwD tiu^ihe idea of rewwii 
^■Aaoek « applied lo a mere oeccfliij 
t* li^^hf* ihTai J. If a man aiSs b/ iln 
lai MMnle nauer, it is as unjoft and 
^f iB y ii friHf to punifli him for crimes 
■ioii ky Ok £mt Uvsof necdSly, as it 
ihttD break ilie machine that had tilled a 
; sd it is equally an error in our Jaws of ju- 
e to d^ftiDgiuOi between manQdugbtei 
Od the other band, according to 
tki nrv, tbc man d" unbleminied victue ^as no 
more mortl merit than the horfe poffeffes in his 
fliro^h -od beaut;, or tJieaxJQ its iharpnefs; 
and ne muft ccnfider the two Antonines as do 
better men, in a moral y'kw, than Caligula mi 
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a. The fcheme of neceffity tends greatly ter 
weaken the incitements to virtue. I Ihall not^ 
dwell upon the queftion whiether felf4oYe.be 
either the fole or the chief motire to virtuous 
adions, or not. It appears to me to be as abfurd, 
to. reftriA the powers of mind to one principle^ 
as to r^ftrif): the powers of matter to one kind of 
adion^ Self-love, if not the chief, will at leaft be 
allowed to be a very powerful principle. It is 
implanted in all animals for the bed of purpofes, 
and is indifpenfibly neceflary for their prefer-- 
vation. Self apprpbation and the approbation of 
others, is no more than the fair retribution which 
is due tp the man of virtue. It is as juftly due 
to him* as the wages qf the labourer is due to his 
toil ; and L believe he is po lefs apt to complain 
when any part ^of it is denied him. An ambitikm 
to pofiefs merit and to excel, is the nobleft aim 
of felf love. This is a channel in which it may 
be (afely allowed to run. It is in this channel 
that the politician, the governors of nations, and 
the teachers of youth (hould dired the paffions. 
But the fcheme of neceffity, by deftroying 
merit, cuts oS*oo^ of the moft powerful incen-^ 
ives to virtue. 

It is vain to attempt to find a fubftitute : this 
is the fpring of adion,— the pnnciple im« 
planted b^ natur«« And if an opipion be Jheld 




! are ueceflkrily ina^ive, and that Uiey 
are ta all caies onljr fecondary cauTes, fuch a 
priuciple muft weaken thefe fprings, and render 
them iimdirr. If men are denied the juft re- 
ward of their labour ; they will foon grow weary 
of working ; and if they are petfuaded, that the 
thief and the murderer are no more objeds of 
refcntment than the moft inoffenfive man, they 
will foon learn to give loofe reins to the biifeft of 
palltoDs. On the other hand, when they ooce 
obtain a fenfe of merit, when they acquire achar- 
Kler for honeAy and humanity, this of itfelf adi 

•aiittf'viinK, isitht glovyof human natuw. i' 

v»'3i Tbeaeceflariaa fcbemc gtvatly iaiptte tlw 
kigiwr4if«a^n. Notlung ii Hiore %HtfiiminiM« 
t» human aSioa tbaa the opinion tlii|iM-w«nt 
|WW«. if'IlJclieTe tbat I ain'inca^Wvef pei^ 
firnningany Jdiiag, i.ihall never attcnptit. 'Kl 
memtaamt wptil foms cktcmal okcuoiftaQce in- 
cited me to finilh this page, I am fymk fiiould 
utvet be performed. 

;r There are twotfaingi neceflaty to tbe, vigour of 
bQioD/-»capacit7 and volition. Capacity in* 
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plies inlierent power, and power is the Iborce of 
liberty. Volition is the very .bppofite of Ateied 
iity* If I am willing, k ts t^le& to ufe force | 
but if I am compelled by any necefiiuy law to 
the performance of any thing, my will can hav^ 
no place. The taflc which every man has to 
fulfil requires his utmoft exertion ; but the con« 
iiitution of his mind is fo fitted, for it, that hit 
happinefs depends upon its ei:ecution. Idleneft 
is the bane of human happinefs. The man who 
is not fully employed cannot be happy; and 
without adlive vohtion, every ufeful employment 
would degenerate into toil. Vohtion is indeed 
in iome degree inherent in tpan ; for as he has 
always defires, fo is he always willing to gratify 
them. If the will can thus be inclined, and if 
the paffions can be excited, adion becomes eafy, 
duty becomes light ; an ardour is kindled which 
nodifiiculties can difcourage, and which no dan* 
gers can appal : but it is evident that this can ne- 
ver be produced by the fcheme of neceffity. It is 
the genius of liberty alone that can eSt€t it. It is 
}}y infpiring a juft confidence in our own powers 
and not by denying altogether the exiftcnce of 
power and the capacity of addon, that this can &» 
yer be accorapltil^d. 
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Fennit me now to call upon the neceflarian to 
lecoofider the fubjed. Let him attend more fully 
^tbe wide di&race betwixt animated nUan and in- 
imimate matter^ betwixt the laws of neceflity 
and the di&nte^ of caprice ; and he (hail find that 
there exifts a power of a^on in the one which has 
not been difcovered in the other ; that this power 
contains in idelf a principle of adion, which 
fnaUes him to ei^oy a very confiderable degree 
pf liberty and choice, which die other is not capa« 
^e of. On this principle alone all our ideas of mo- 
ral duty and difcipline are founded. If there were 
no difference in the principles of action, it would 
be as abfurd to apply moral difcipline to man as 
to a jMCce of inanimate matter. 

This controverfy will not, however, be found 
ufelefs to mankind. The importance of circum- 
ftances and the power of motives had perhaps 
never before been fully prefented to view : it is 
neceflary that thefe fliould be attended to in orde; 
to obtain juft views of human nature ; and we are 
obliged to the neceflarian for bringing them un- 
der review. It leads us duly to appreciate the 
importance of wife laws, a juft government, and 
good morals, in the formation of the human char - 
after; and enables us to perceive, that unlefe 
thefe things are enforced, the people in general 
can neither be virtuous nor happv. But while 
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^ we calculate the force of external circumftances, 
^ we muft not forget the internal powers of man. 
' Thefe will be found different in different indivi- 
duals, and muft be particularly taken into account 
when we attempt to fpeculate on the probabflity 
of any particular train, of human adions. Th^ 
confideration of this principle muft guide the faif* 
torian in accountmg for the paft, in the fame 
manner as it will be found materially to influence 
the charader of the future annals of his country. 
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NOTES 



ON CHAPTER. FIRST. 



( . . 



A. 

Page 6.---" ^/ tbe/e (heat, hardnefs, foftnefs, 
,&.c.) according' to bim^ are merely ideas andfenfa- 
""ytiom^ which he always links together ^ asiftbry 
" were the fame tbing*^ 

It may be laid, that by coupling ^together the 
words ideas and JenfntionSf nothing more is intend- 
ed than to mark them as fynonimous ; and that 
every author has the right to attach any.mean- 
' ipg he cbuies to particular words : but; independ- 
-ent of the tautology, there is furelyan improprie- 
ty in thus perverting the original and ordinary 
: fignificatioojof language. Senfation is the mediuqi 
of communication betwixt external objeds and the 
-mind; — Idea is the image of an^ohjedt^wbich the 
:^fenfcs impr^fs upon the mind. We have no word 
to denominate an imagi^ or imprcifion, except fuch 
as alfo exprefs likenels or famenefs; for we can- 
not eaiily conceive figure on the wax, or reflec- 
. tionfrom the mirror, to be different in form from the 
fubftance which it reprefents to our view. Much 
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of the argument in favour of the Berkeleyan fyft- 
em refts on this— that our ideas are not things ; 
that the mind peroeirea the fhadows or images 
of objeds, and not the objeds themfelves; and that 
the fenfes are not only deceitfuf, but differ in di& 
ferent perfons— -and that confequently the appear- 
ance of an objed as I fee it, may be very unlike what 
it would be were I to view it with the eyes of an- 
other, which have a different coJout and convexi- 
ty. All this may be admitted to be true ; bnt 
it is not the appearance, it is the reality oFobjcds 
that forms the point of difpute. The image of a 
man may be feen in various mirrors. In one he 
may appear well proportioned ; in another, he may 
be ugly and diftorted : in one he may feetti gigantic; 
and in another hm niay appear like an inhabitant 
cf LiHiput. Were we to rcafon upon the form of 
the perfon thus varioufly reprefented, we might 
be egrcgioufly deceived ; but we can never doubt 
that fomething exifts different from the glafs, and 
h the caufe or origin of the rcfletSion. 

lyhen I examined the theory of Berkeley, I 
imagined that his opinions, although they had 
never been fully confuted, were buried under 
the alt^r of common fcnfe, and that the cotitro- 
verfy might now be confidered as an antiquated 
fubjeft. I wa3 therefore at confiderable pains to 
comprefs my arguments within narrow bounds, 
fo as not to tire the patience of my readers ; and 
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omitted much of that illuftrntion 

otherwife have been given. ' I little 

: a gentleman of great learning and 

employed (moft probably at that ye- 

) in digging up its aihes ' from the 

reviving it agsun with renovated fplen- 

. Drummond, in his Academical Quef- 

y decidedly adopts the opinions of 

, and fupports them with confiderable 

: his predeceflbr, Mr. D. tonfounds fen{a« 
ih ideas^ and denominates the latter only 
fenbtians.. He alio maintainsi that we 
erceive nothing except our own fenlations 
ideas* . But, in oppofition to Berkeley's 
Jamental principle concerning abftmdion, he 
itends, that we can have no conception of 
jflance, while we only perceive and defcribe 
lalities. ' He examines, in diftinifl chapterst 
ibftancie, matter, the diftindion betwixt pri- 
mary and fecondary qualitiea» tblidity and im- 
penetrability, extenfion, motion,* and the differ- 
ent fenfes ; and he never fails to take advantage 
of the miftakes and errors of his opponents. It 
is, indeed, by means of thefe odiy that both 
Berkeley and he have been able to fupport their 
opinions with any degree of plaufibility. 

It would be prepoflerous to attempt, within 
the limits of a note, to follow this very acute 
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writer through all hit fubtleties : cor' is::tlu8 ae^ 
ceflary, as the whole matter in difpote may be 
zeduced into one point* Admitting .it to. be 
true, that we perceire nothing in bodies except 
qualities! I defire to be informed, how we can 
perceive thefe, without at the fame time difcoy« 
ering what is called matter. We can- no moris 
have qualities without fubftanctf, than fubllance 
without qualities ; nay, we can no more have 
qualities without fubftance, than thought with- 
out mind ; and we may as well attempt to fepa* 
rate thought from mind/ as Equalities.' from (iib- 
ftance.. If you deftiny mind, youalfo deftroy 
thought ; in like manner, if . you deftroy . the 
(ubftance of any body,, you alfo deftroy the qua* 
lities of which it is poftefled. The old axiom, 
that nothing can produce nothing, was never 
more applicable in any cafe than the prefent; 
as it is obvious, that that which has no. exiftence ^ ' 
cannot be poflefted of qualities. 

If we attempt jto analife the qualities of bodies 
which are perceptible to fenfe, the fubjeft will 
appear ftill»more perfpicuous. What is that 
quality called JFigure ? but the perception of 
the extremities of bodies ; or extenfion ? but the 
perception of their fuperficies. What is folidity ? ' 
but the condenfation of the particles of matter 
into mafles called Bodies. What is hardnefs or 
foftnefs ? but the greater or lefs degrees of folid- 
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ity; and roughnefs or fmoc^thnefd ? but the grcath 
eiiar lefs^^ 'degrees ofinequilit^ in tbefurfabe of 
bodies. What is. colour ?, but the r^fle&ioa.of 
particular kinds of light? What is found? but 
the adion.of fome of the component parts of air 
upon body. What produces taftes and Imells? 
but certain properties ariiing from the particular 
nature- of the fubftances from which they pro- 

In order to decide the controverfy^ it is only 
necefiairy agaia to make an appeal to, the experi- 
ence of every man, if* he can polfibly perceive a 
fingle quality, without at the lame tdnbe obtaining 
the idea of a material objed;« Weare jiot enti* 
tied to admit the teftimofrjr of fenfieas to the ex- 
iftence of qualities, and to rejei^ it as to the exift- 
ence of the fubftance' which produces thefe. You 
can feparate in idea one quality from another, 
but you cannot obtain the perception of any 
quality, without the perception of body.; becaufe 
without body you can have none of the percep- 
tions of fenfe at all» : 

Before Mr. D. can be entitledvto deny the ex- 
iftence of matter, he muft be able to fhew how 
we can have fenfation without body, and quali- 
ties without fubftance ; and till this b& done, we 
ihall do well to keep fad hold bolb of fubftance 
and body/ 

The attempt to feparate qualities frotn fub- 



V. 
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ftance is in the higheft degree unwife. It is that 
kind of philofopbj which, inftead of enlightening, 
trndt to darken, the underftanding ; and, inftead 
of explaining the fyftem of nature, ' only con* 
founds our* ideas. Subftances may, and often do, 
poffeis quahties not perceptible to fenfe ; but we 
never perceive qualities without at the fame time 
receiving the impreffion or idea of a material ob- 
jed. Mr. Drummond aflerts, that *^ to affign 
•• caufes for every thing, has been the vain at- 
<* tempt of ignorance in every age." It is cer- 
tain, however, that nothing can exiH without a 
caufe ; and a felf-exiftent being or thing, though 
it does not exift by an external caufe, has the 
caufe of its exiftence in it&lf, and cannot, there- 
fore, be faid to exift without a caufe. It muft be 
a greater abfurdity to fuppofe that any thing can 
happen without a caufe, than to affign it to a 
wrong one. Scepticifm is, in my opinion, more 
dangerous than credulity. The error of a zealot 
may be correded by inftruAion ; but how ihall 
we be able to convince the man who believes in 
nothing ? If we xe}t& the teftimony of fenfe as 
tp the exiftence of matter, we lay the foundation 
of doubt in every other perception. Mr. i). him- 
felf allows, that we have no innate ideas ; and if 
we entertain doubt and uncertainty as to objedis 
of our perception, we can have no fixed ideas at 
all. 
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Some of Mr. Drammbod's opinions concerning 
mind are ib omtrarjr to the principles i have laid 
down, that they would naturally caU forth fome 
animadverfions. Theie, however, I ihall, defer, 
till the fubjed come before me in the regular 
courfe of my inquiries i before which, it is to be 
hoped, the whole theory of the Right Hon. geD« 
tleiiiaa wUt have been giyeo to the FubliCi 



B. 

. Taoe'/.'^'^ Tie juaUtiis tfOefyrar are tie 
titfameJ' &c. . . 

The qualities of bodies have been diftxibuted 
into two clafles^-i^-inheient and relative. The 
fermer are underftood to exift in the fubftance, 
•although it were iiblated finnn eveiy other being; 
the latter, to depend on its connexion with fur- 
rounding bodies. I confider the properties of 
fweetne{s» foumefs, and bittemefs, as alfo colour 
in light, magnetifin in the loadftone, &c. to be 
of the former clafs ; and that thefe exift inherent* 
ly in the matter or fubft^nces whiph poflefs them, 
independently of our perceptions. But there are 
other qualities, which cannot be ranked in this 
clafs, fuch as thofe which only arife from the 
comparifons and relative fit nations of bodies. 
The fame body may be called either foft or hard, 
when compared with other bodies which are 
harder or fofter. A mountain may be {aid to be 
either eaft or weft, as it is compared with objedts 
lying in oppofite direiSions to it ; and to be great 
pr fmall, in proportion to the fize it bears when 
compared with other mountains. 

The exiftence of the former of thefe qualities 
fcems to be denied by Berkeley and his adher- 
ents J and they can eafily difpofe of the latter fo 
as to favour the non-material hypothefis. But 
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ihould we even admit that all the qualities of 
bodies were relative and comparative, it would 
not fo31ofv that the things which we perceive 
have no exiftence. Nonentity can be no fubjeA 
cf perception : it is even incapable of conjuring 
«p the ihades which .conftitute the phantafins of 
the ideal world. No man can reafon with ano- 
ther; unlefs he can* recur ior^jertamindifputable 
axioms'; /neither couid we, from the conftitution 
of our nature, obtain any perception, unlefs there 
exifted material objefts. The conception of 
fomething beyond ourfelves is as necel&rily ini- 
prelTed upon the mind as the cofifcioufueis of our 
own exiftence. 
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«fe if it be aot oeoAiy to nfio«>rW/^ 
knovr, that Ae IpmiitiM of an imagt hf % laS^ 
•or win pradttce tbe moft fiftinft vifioa wlMKe thi 
real objed cannot be feen. It muft, howevert be 
obfenred, that thii gives no ground to foppofe 
that our fenbtions are produced by material ac« 
tion in a fecondary manner. It is tl^ %htt and 
not the objed, that ads upon the cgre; and this 
a&ion of the light is no lefi real and direft by the 
lefledion of an image, than that of a real dbjed* 
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Mr. Drummohd makes very fitqaent ufe of a 
maxim adopted by ibme pbilofophers^ ^* Nothing 
can ad where it is not ;*' which, . as it i9 ia direft 
oppofition to an argument I employed when qon^ 

' Iroverting Dr. Claike-s opinion concerning th4^ 
chara&er of the Oeity,-;;^. 238^ 4 c9impt pi^s it 
mmoticed* > 

When I wrote the fefiion on the charaSier qf 
the Deity, I was ignorant of any fuch maxim j 
md, now I h^ye heard pf it, I cofifefe myfelf too 
dull to perceive its truth. Mr. D. in Qr4er to fet 
jjifide the argument drawn from the attradion qf 
the magnet^ and the gravitation, of the earth tQ 
the fun, argues thus — If we be certain that 
there is no ipterqie^iate coptieding matter ferv- 

. ing tQ tranfmit impulfes from one body to, ano- 
t)ier, fomething elle than matter muft communi- 

;cate the powers of matter* This is ii^ new mode 
of proving exiftence. ]VIr. D. is not entitled to 

. take the negative i|de : his propofition requires 
pofitive proof. We have the moft certain eyi« 
dence that the mftgnet, the fun, and all matter 
whatfoever, ad in places where tl)ey are not v byt 
of the manner in which they exert this power, we 
fire altogether ignorant. This, however^ by no 
ineans lays a foundation for the fuppofition of a 
^npeding medium. We are in no dilemni^ heire 
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more than in other cafes, for we know nothing of 
the powers of matter in general except merely by 
tbdr eSeds ; and if, in this cafe, we muft necef* 
frrily fappofe feme preter-iqatenal agent, we muft 
believe it equally necefiary in every other. Wt 
no more know how light produces vifion and co* 
kmr, or in what manner air produces found, thaa 
liow matleFb^capaUe' of attfa£tion. Light and 
air, it is true, aft diredly upen the oi^|aos ^ but 
this is no proc^ that no other material power can 
4i& at a diftence* 

Independent of the argument arifing fmm the 
experiments which give reafon to fi^ppdediat 
there is no immediate contaft between the parti* 
des of matter, the a&ioo of the magnet is alone 
decifive of the point. It is found by experiment 
that the magnet has the power of afting upon 
iron, through folid and fluid bodies, equally as 
through air. I made the experiment long ago, 
with every fubftance I could think of, and found 
no difference in its adion by the intervention of 
any fubftance whatever. This is diredly contra- 
ry to the idea of an intermediate connedting vin- 
culum. The adion of all the fubtle fluids with 
which we are acquainted is always, in feme de- 
gree, fl:opped or retarded by the intervention of 
certain bodies ; and if none be found capable of 
obftruding the aftion of the magnet, there is eve- 
ry reafon to fuppofe that it does not aft by means 
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of a connefting medium. In the fun's adion up« 
on the earth, there is the fame reafon to conclude 
that no conne&ing medium exifts ; as in this cafe 
aUb, it would be obftruded and diflurbed in eclip* 
fes, by the intenrentioa of fuch large bodies be» 
twixt them. 

If attradion cannot be produced but by means 
of a mediumi, we can with no propriety fay that 
bodies ad at all ; and we muft afcribe it folely to 
the medium mterponed between the attrading 
bodies. But until the exiftence of fuch an tBSi^ 
cient medium be firft proved* we are to confider 
the adion as derived from the bodies themfelves; 
. for if we muft fearch for occult caulies in unknown 
exiftenqes to explain every thing we do not com- 
prehend in the nature of material adion, we ihall 
^ never be able to explain any thing whatever. 




- - HufloAriakiDJ^NeiMlBty, as far as regards hiU ] 
iiiii atfo^ u deftnibl bf Mr. Drummond* 
Be biiet, Ikmmr, thiv prevalence of an univer- 
id secdBty, wln^li he mii«Wm u eaUUta^m* • 
^'wMiitlidfiB.^;' ' ....».,.■■.■.-,..(.■; 

MEkxi ue diicBy dnwn- sott -tiw 'tti|i|i%li^ cf 
^ niil^ii g tiMj; He^ afleiti. HW * th»i «n kt 
YtoiiNrelaKMrkdge of • contingaicf f jtnf if «« ■ 

we ttoft lendw tlHtt the aObi^ efld MH^itflB^ ^ 
^iue BctxiBifil^ iflbdeM tofdiiar 
oat pnuftne ftoni tUii nitt' the i n ft CT^ty'h^^fc. - 
Wh oar irilL fh« iriuch Mdeftoify di^ 

thing has itfelfbecD necefikitl^ <^tifedj fiir^if% 
. had not, that which it neceflkrily produced, and 
which therefore necefikniy exifted, might not 
have been, which is contradidor; apd impoffible." 
In anfwer to this, let it be obferved, that fiec 
will is oolj contingent {j^^r as regards the choice 
of adioiL When once my choice is fixed, and 
mywill exerted, the aftion is no more contingent 
than when it arifes fix>m any neceilary law of na- 
ture. Neceflity muft begin fomewhere, and why 
not with the will P If my will be the caufe <£ 
aflion, the adion, and the effeds produced, muft 
ai neceflarily Sow from it as from any other caufe 
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whatever. Thexe. is no tru(h in the conclufion, 
that '* that which neceflarily caules any thing 
•* has itfelf been neceflarily caufed." We have 
&ewn, in the fecond chapter, that both in the 
natural and moral world, neceflary effeds are o£^ 
ten produced by accidental caufes ; and if fo, we 
can be under no difficulty to conclude that they 
may alfo originate in the will of man, which has 
furely lefs of contingency in its nature than mere 
accident. 

To rejcft thfe dodrine of univerfal neceffity^ 

and to maintain, at the fame time, that neceffity 

cannot b^gin with the will of a free agent, is in- 

confident. If it be allowed that the Deity is not 

fubjedl to this neceffity, it muft originate in his 

will.— It is unneceflary here to follow Mr. Drum« 

^mond any further : his other- arguments hav£ 

^been fully confidered in the chapter on Free 

"^WiU. 
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